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ATED 
c ELEBRY O1SELESS 


SEWING {AGHINES. 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 Broadway,'New York. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the United States, 


THE CROVER & BAKER S.M.CO. 


NOW OFFER. IN ADDITION TO THEIR 


SPLENDID STOCK OF MACHINES, 


MAKING THE CELEBRATED 


s Grover & Baker Stitch, | x 


NEW AND SUPERIOR 


Shuttle or “* Lock-Stitch’” Machines, 
ADAPTED TO ALL VARIETIES OF SEWING, 
Much more Simple, Durable, Noiscless and Perfect, 
THAN ANY LACK-STITCH’ MACHINES HERETOFORE IN USE 


Interesting Letter from Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. : 


GentTLemex—It gives me the greatest pleasure to add my testimony to the 
unrivalled excellences of Grover & Baker's Sewing Machine. It is in my 
opinion by far the most valuable of any I have tried. The thorough operation 
of it is most easy and simple, and its unobtrusive and quiet movements are 
very grateful to a weary head. The work when done is wonderful in strength 
More than two-thirds of all the sewing done in my family for the last two 
years has been done by Grover & Baker's Machine, and I have never had a 
garment rip or need mending except those rents which frolicsome boys will make 
in whole cloth, and for them your machine has, I suppose, no remedy but a patch 
or darn 

The seam on the under side, sometimes represented as an objection to Grover 
& Baker's Machine, is, I think, only the evidence of unskillful operation 

Honestly appreciating the excellences of your machine as fully as I have 
here stated, I could give it no higher praise than the fact that when my only 
daughter married I gave her this long-tried household friend, depriving myself 
of its services to lighten her first assumption of domestic duties 

I can manage any machine comfortably, but my daughter was never will- 
ing to use any but Grover & Baker's 

I hope to be able soon to send you a well-deserved recommendation from 
my husband meanwhile, if any part of this will be of value it is at your dis- 
posal Yours, gratefully, 

MRS. H. W. BEECHER 
Brook yy, Jan. 8th, 1862 


Vr, MALLEN BECK @ THOMA 














CONTENTS OF No. VIII. 


VINDICATION OF THE CELTS 

1. Histoire des Gaulois depuis les temps les plus reculés, 
jusqud Ventiére Soum ission de la Gaule a la Domination Ro- 
maine. Par M, Amepee Turerry. 3 vols. 12mo. 

9. The Eastern Origin of Celtic Nations proved by a com- 
parison of their dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Teutonic languages. By James Cowres Pricnarp, M. D., 
F. R.S. Edited by R. G. Latnam, M. A., M. D., F. B.S. 

3. Kelten und Germanen, eine historische untersuchung. 
Von Apotr HotzMann. 

4. The History of the Celtie Language; wherein it is 
shown to be based upon natural principles, and elementarily 
considered. By L. G. Mactan, F. O.S., author of * His- 
torical Account of Jona,” &e. 

5. Die Wanderungen der Kelten. Uistorisch-Kritisch 
dargelegt. Von Lgopotp Contzen. 

6. Celtic Researches, on the Origin, Traditions and Lan- 
guage of the Ancient Britons, with some Introductory 
Sketches on Primitive Society. By Epwarp Davies, Cu- 
rate of Olveston, Gloucestershire. 

7. Prospectus of a Dictionary of the Language of the 
Aire Coti, or Ancient Irish, compared with the Language of 
the Cuti, or Ancient Persians, with the Hindostanee, the 
Arabic, and Chaldean Languages. By Lieutenant-General 
CHarLtes VALANCEY, author of “ The Vindication of the 
Ancient History of Ireland.” With a preface containing an 
epitome of the Ancient History of Ireland, corroborated by 
late discoveries in the Puranas of the Brahmins, and by our 
learned countrymen in the East. 

8. Das ethonographische Verhdiltniss der Kelten und Ger- 
manen, nach den Ansichten der Alten und den sprachlichen 
ueberresten dargelegt. Von Dr. H. B. C. Branves. 

9. A Vindication of the Celts, from Ancient Authorities ; 
with Observations on Mr. Pinkerton’s Hypothesis, concerning 
the Origin of the European Nations, in his Modern Geo- 
graphy and Dissertation on the Scythians and Goths. 


IT. 
late Head Master of Rugby School, ete. By Arruvr Pen- 
RHYN STANLEY, M. A. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Il]. Femare Epvcation Goop, Bap anp INDIFFERENT.......... 
1. The Abbot Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies; Fitth 
ave., Murray Hill, New York. Goruam D, Apsor, Principal. 
2. Ingham University; Leroy, Genesee county, New York. 
Synopsis Second of the series—Twenty-four of the whole. 
Councillors, Officers, Students, Notices, Terms, Statements, 
Explanations, Mementoes, Departments, Preparatory—Regu- 
lar. Veritati, Unitati, Utilitati. 
3. Greenleaf Female Institute; on Brookly n Heights, op- 
posite the city of New York. ALFrrep Greener, A. M., 
Epwarp E. Bravsvry, A. M., Principals and Proprietors, 








IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VILL. 


IX. 


X. 


CONTENTS. 


t. Van Norman Institute for the Education of Young 
Ladies. Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL. D., Principal, West 
Thirty-eighth street, Murray Hill. 

CuristopHeR Martin WIELAND 

1. Christoph Martin Wieland geschildert, ce. 

GRUBER. 

3. M. Wielands Simmtliche Werke. 

3. Geschichte des Hanses von Sachen. Von Dr 
\ EHSE. 
4. Weimar der Musen. 


. Epvarp 


IMPROVEMENTS AND New Uses or Coat-Gas 
An Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress,and Pre- 
sent State of Gas-lighting. By Wit11am Matuews. 
2. Advantages of Gas-light in Private Houses. By J. O 
N. Rurrer, F. R. A.S 


LD Année Scientifique et Industrielle. Par Lovis Fieurier. 


Bompastio LITERATURE.............-. 
Dinah. New York: Charles Se ribner. 
INFI UENCE OF CoMPARATIV E PHILOLOGY ON INTELLECTI AL Dr- 
VELOPMENT 
I e 7. use mens philologig uwé3,. Seconde 
ar M. E. G. Prrenor. 
2. Ag New Cratylus. By J. W. Donatpson, D. D. 
3. Varronianus. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
t. Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Indo- 
Germanischen Sprachen. <A, F. Port. 


edition. Dijon. 


5. EITEA IITEPOENTA ; or, The Diversions of Pur 
ley. By Jonun Horne Tooke, 
6. On the Study of Words. 
vix Trencn, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
Over NationaL DEFENCES oe 
1. Communication from the Governor, transmitting the 
Report of the Engineer-in-C hief of the State of New York. 


Lectures by Ricuarp CuEene- 


2. Maritime Interests of the South and West. 
Maury. 


Toe Union not A LEAGvE, put A PERMANENT GOVERNMENT. . 
1. Democracy in America, By Avexis De Tooquevitte. 
Translated by Henry Reeve. 
2. Colonial History of the United States. By 
GranameE, LL. D. 
3. Secret Proceedings of the Federal Conve ntion. 
Chief Justice YATEs. 
t. Exposition of the Constitution. By Josepu 
L. D. 
5. The Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States. 
By W. A. Durr, LL. D. 
Norices AND CRITICISMS, 
Ex lue sation 


By Lieut. 


JAMES 


STORY, 


History ‘ond Sisaue 
Science 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE BOSTON POST, 


THE PRESS AND POST, 


PH BOSLON STATESMAN 
AND WEEKLY POST, 


FOR 1862. 


DAILY POST, - - = = = * = =*= = = = $8.00. 
PRESS AND POST, Semi-weekly (Moxpay ayp Tuvrspay) 4.00. 
STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST (Frivay) - = 2.00. 


CLUB RATES, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


DAIL Y—Five Copies to one address, one year, - + $30.00. 
SEMI-WEEKLY— Five Copies to one address, one year, 15.00. 
WEEKLY—Flive Copies to one address, one year, - 7.50. 


These journals » edited by CHaR G. Greeng, Ricuarp Froraisenam, and Narna 
G. Greexe, and employ a large corps of Assi=tant Editors, Reporters, and Correspondents 
neither labor nor expe is spared to make their columns valuable. They have been publish 
nearly thirty y and have arange of subscription exceeded in extent and aggregate by no jx 
in New England 

The colu of the above-mentioned publications are filled with a great varigry of | 
ind entertaining i Their editorials ; domestic and foreign correspondence ; reports 
ectures ; marine dey ment; daily monetary article and weekly financial review 
notices ; poetic contril ns and miscellany are all carefully prepared and presented 

Great altent is d el to the prompt gathering of News. The views of leading men 
given to th mmtry by Speech « respo ‘nce, are recorded in our columns in deta 
warranted by their importance, or in comprehensive summary if deemed more agreeabi 
readers. The events of the great civil War, now raging, are carefully recorded by Corres)» 
ence, Telegraph, or Newspaper Fxtracts, and receive Editorial Comment and Elucidation ¢ 
movements are developed No effort will be spared to place before our readers relial:l 


gence of all military operations 
THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 


of the three publications embrace an almost entire synopsis of the business of New Eng! 
and from that department of the papers alone can be obtained a correct impression of the 
wter of trade, its facilities 1 its operations ; while the fluancial editorials give an accurat 


of passing events in the commercial w rid 


THE PRESS AND POST 


Is made from the Dary’s contents, and published every Monday and Thursday morning 
clearly and handsomely printed on fine paper, in clear type, and the subscription is four doliar 
r. This journal with its ample prices current and general view of the markets, together 

synopsis of news, miscellaneous i ligence, etc., admirably adapted to answe 
try merchants, or readers out of Boston. To Clubs of five or more, paid in adva 


f twenty-tive per cent. will be made 
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The Boston Statesman and Weekly Post 


‘ra ind complete record of the times, and contains news of every description ; in 
omprehensive history of passing events ; foreign news in detail, domestic 
' 





mation, tural items, commercial and monetary articles, statemeuts of trade, of the 
weather, of crops, etc., accounts of mectings, political records, poetry, pleasant reading matter, 
humorous items, epigrams ; in fact, 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


\ vehicle for every species of useful and entertaining information ; among which will be found, in 
wh issue, A SELECTED sTORY. The Statesman is printed on the LarGest sizep paper and on new 
int beautiful type. It has a very large circulation, and its rapidly increasing list isthe best 
Videnee of its popularity It is supphed at the rate of Two poLLaRs a year for single subserip 

Ciuns, taking five or more copies in one package, will be supplied at ONE DOLLAR AND A 
ALP A YEAR, PER COPY 


TILK COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


ves a large expenditure ; contains varied and accurate reports as to all branches of trade, 
s second to that of no paper published in New England. 


“STAND BY THE FLAG!” 


We mean to “stand by the Flag’’ mn this great crieis—to uphold the Government and 


Constitution of the Usrrep Srares and sustain the Administration in asserting its authority to 
subine Rebeilion. To this end we believe the present war a sad necessity, and we hold it to be 
o first duty to furnish, by al) the means in our power, an anwavering encouragement to our 
hrave troops now in the fleld—to give our best counsel! to those in power—to welcome an: praise, 
war ess of party, loyalty and official ability wherever they appear, and to banish all partiean 
until the great calamity shall have passed. The Post took this position from the com 
merecement. It will always hold it, proud to ** stand by the Flag,’’ and anxiously hoping to see 





tw onee more, in pristine splender, over the old brotherhood of States which have made 
Amenica the beacon light of Progress, Liberty and Freedom 


BEALS. GREENE & CoO. 


| 

Q#7° The Post can be obtained in New York of C. H. Kimball, at the Fifth 
| Ay nue Hotel, Astor House, Lafarge and-St. Nicholas Hotels, and at other 
| Bookstores and News Depots. 
| 

g#7° Frederic Algar, 11 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, is Agent 
for the Boston Post, and will receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
the same 

{#7 George Street, 30 Cornhill, (E. C.) London, is Agent for the Boston 

| Post, and will receive and forward advertisements and subscriptions. 
| 
| As the above papers are printed on one of Hoe 
& Cov’s Fast Presses, we are enabled to delay their 
publication until the last moment. 
: —_ + . . DP TWO TN 
JSOOK ANDY JOB’ PRANTVIANG., 

(#7 In connection with this establishment is a large BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICE, where every description of Printing is executed with 
neatness and dispat« h. 

g*7" Particular attention paid to all kinds of mercantile printing 

ge?” THE CIRCULATION OF THE BOSTON POST IS NOT SURPASSED 
IN EXTENT BY ANY COMMERCIAL PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 

BEALS, GREENE & (€0., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, Nos. 40 and 42 Congress Street, Boston. 
eT 
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To Booksellers and the Public. 


532 Broapway, New York, February 1, 1862 
I beg leave to invite your attention to the following new, attractive, and 
important publications, and to solicit your orders 
A NEW CATALOGUE for the trade and the Public may be had on appli- 
cation. 
I 
Ready om the 10th of March, 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW WORK, 
Being a SECONI) SERIES of 
HOME AND ABROAD; A SKETCH-BOOK OF LIFE, SCENERY, 
AND MEN. With two plates, 12mo., 500 pages, $1.25 
*,* This volume is one of the most varied and most spirited of any of the works of this 
popular writ It well deserves a la 
This Edition is uniform with BAY Y ARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS, which are then complete in 9 
volumes 
Il 
NOW READY 


MR. KIMBALL’S NEW WORK, 
UNDERCURRENTS OF WALL STREET; THE ROMANCE 


OF BU-INESS. By Ricaarp B. Kimeatt, author of “St. Leger 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25 


*,* In this volume, character, scenes, and incidents, such asare actually transpiring from 
day to day in this commercial! metropolis, are represented with a power and spirit all the more 


effective because restrained by judicious moderation, and kept within «‘ the modesty of nature 
The Publisher believes this to “agers only the most vivid and skillful but the most truthful 
picture of the ups and downs of mercantile life, eapeeially in New York, which has ever been 


attempted 
Il! 


ST. LEGER: THE THREADS OF LIFE. A new edition. 12mo. $1,25 


Ry Richarp B. KimBaui 


* T find great power and beauty in your work, and a fertility of invention almost prodigal. '’— 
Washington Irving 
A brilliant book, full of suggestions of wisdom.’’"—N. F. Tribune 
A very eXtraordinary book.” ~London M. rning Lost 
IV 


The ALDINE Edition of 
THOMAS HOOD'S COMPLETE WORKS Elegantly printed 


at the Caml ve Press Illustrated by the author, with about (00 cuts » with 
origina! designs, on steel, by Hoppin. In monthly volumes. Price $1.50 


y 
The CAXTON Edition of 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S PROSE WORKS— In 10 clegant volumes 


Price $1.50 each. Published mouthly 


vI 
In April, 
Fhe Life and Letters of Washington Irving —By l’rerre M 
Invinc. Vol Sunpys tition 
Vil 


Now Ready, Volumes One and Two of the 


RE BE LLION RECORD — £vh, cloth, $3.75; sheep, $4; half mor., 


half calf He 
oF A work of tablished authority, of great (immediat terest, and of permanent value 
Vill 
THE PULPIT RECORD: SERMONS BY EMINENT DIV! NES 
yort nd South), with reference to tie sie of 1861-62. Complete oue ve Cott 
Koyal 8 $1.2 
0 th , . may b t to the Publisher direct. or to LI NCOTT & 
CO G. W. CHILDS, Philate|phia anv of the Jobbing Houses 


G. P. PUTNAM, Agent. 
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TO LITERARY MEN, 
HEADS OF LITERARY DEPARTMENTS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, AND BOOK-BUYERS GENERALLY. 
J. WW. BOUTON ce CO., ¢ 
87 WALKER STREET, 

Have now on hand one of the largest and choicest collections of Old and Mod- 
ern Looks, embracing the ; 
BEsT AUTHORS 


Y ALL 


IN 
DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE 
wif us SY k 4 iD, 
ever offered for sale in this country, the majority of which have been selected 
with great care and purchased at the dispersion of some of the finest libraries 
in Europe, consisting mostly of choice, picked copies, which cannot be easily 
duplicated. It will be found particularly full in the following departments : } 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Poetry, Old. . 
Songs and Ballads, Dramatic Literature, Anecdotes J 
and Literary Ana, Bibliography, Botany and Horti- 
culture, Coins and Medals, Witchcraft, Astrol- 
ogy, ete. Essays and Letters, Reviews and —_ 
Literary Journals, Philology, Dictionaries 
and Glossaries, Secret Histories and 
Memoirs, English Common Law 
and Chancery Reports, Collec- 
tions of Trials, Architecture, 
Illustrated Works, Paint- 
ing and Fine Arts, 

Picture Galleries, Theology, Natural History, Old 
Novels and Romances, Sporting, Angling, cte. Wit and 
Facetiw, Early Printed Bibles, Military Art and History, 
History and Antiquities of Ireland, Chess, Napoleon and 
the French Revolution, Early Printed Books, Iluminated 
Missals on Vellum, ete., ete. 

Additions to which are being continually made by new importations from 
Europe ; purchases of Private Libraries; at sales by Auction, etc., etc. Cata- 
logues of the same will be issued at convenient intervals 


Libraries and Pareels of Books, Bought or Exchanged, to any Amount. 


J. W. BOUTON & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS OF STERLING ENGLISH LITERATURI 





87 Walker Street, New York, 


| 
\ 
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TICKNOR & FIELDS’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MARGARET HOWTH: A Story of To-Day. By the author of “Life in the Iron 
&c. lvol. 16mo. 75 cents 


A val: of great power, truth, and pathos. 





JOHN BRENT. By THeovore Wixtaror, author of ‘* Cecil Dreeme.” 1 vol. l6mo. $1.00. 


The most brilliant and dashing story of the day, crowded with incident and adventure. Six 
Eprtions already sold 





BORDER LINES - some Provinces of Medical Science, ly O.vsr 
ENDELL Hovimes, M. |) ol. l2mo. 560 cents 





MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND REMAINS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 
VES.EN, withor of D > racy in America.” Translated from the French of Gustave de 
Beaumont. 2 vols. 12mo. Price $2.50 


The memory of Alexis de Tocqueville belongs scarcely less to America than to France. The 
volumes of his Inedited Works and Correspondence, with the Memoir by his friend Gustave de 
Beaumont, which have lately appeared in Paris, have a special claim to the attention of American 
readers. The intrinsic interest of these volumes is very great, as well for the soundness of the 
political opinions and reflections which they contain, as for the insight they afford into the char 
acter of one of the most remarkable men of the century 





SPARE HOURS. By Joun Browy, M. D., author of “ Rab and his Friends.”’ 1 vol. 
12mo. Elegantly printed and bound. Price $1.50 
The author ef ‘* Rab and his Friends’’ scarcely needs an introduction to American readers. By 
this time many have learned to agree with the writer in the North British Review, that ‘‘ Rab’’ 
is, all things considered, the most perfect prose narrative, since Lamb’s “‘ Rosamond Gray.”’ 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S WRITINGS, comprising Reucio Mepici, Lerrex ro 
4 FRIEND, Curist1aAN Morais, URN BuRIAL, and other bs cae A new and elegant edition, with 
fine portrait of the author. 1 vol.12mo. Price $1.4 





IN MEMORIAM, [by Atrrep Texyysoyv. Witha Memoir of Akruvuk Henry Haim, and 
Portraits of Hallam and Tennyson. A sumptuous holiday edition, printed from new type, upon 
superfine paper, and handsomely bound. Price, on stamped muslin, $2.50 ; calf and morocco, 
$5.00 





SONGS IN MANY KEYS, By Ovivsk Weypew Homes. 1 vol. $1.25. This volume 


includes all the later poems of Professor Holmes 





CECIL DREEME, By Tueopore Winrnxor. Tenth edition. lvol. $1.00. This novel 
as achieved a most brilliant success, and has gained for its author a high place among Ame- 
rican novelists. Tx Eprrions have been sold in three months. 





SERMONS PREACHED IN HARVARD C 0 So By James WALKER, 


D. D., late President of Harvard University. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.5 





POEMS, By Jony Goprrsy Saxe. In Blue and Gold. 1l vol 765 cents. The many admirers 
of Mr. Saxe’s poetry will welcome the addition of his Poems, in a complete form, to the popu- 
lar ‘* Blue and Gold ’’ library. 





TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, By Sie Watter Scorr. Uniform with the House- 
hold Waverley Novels. 6 vols. $4.50 
These charming stories will be most acceptable as holiday gifts at the present time. They are 
“as authentic as history, and as entertaining as Robinson Crusoe. They are vivid, picturesque, 
and thrilling tales of life and valor.”’ 

















(@™ Any of the above works, or any of Ticknor & Fields’s publications, sent post-paid, 
| | for the advertised price. 

| —- 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 135 Washington Street, Boston. 
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DRAFTS 
PAYABLE IN ALL PARTS OF IRELARD 


| 
PHassage to ov from Mreland. ) 
| 











Mr. DONAHOE takes great pleasure in stating that 


he has perfected his arrangements, so that he can furnish | 





passage certificates to and from Ireland, in the | | } 
BEST STHAMERS | 
AND 


SAILING PACKETS, 


Sailing every week, at the very lowest rates. His Drafts 
are drawn upon the | 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, 


Payable at all its branches in every principal town in | 
Ireland, free of discount. 
From his long connection with the Irish people in 

| America, Mr. Donanor expects his countrymen will give | 
_ him a fair share of patronage. 


Address 
PATRICK DONAHOE, 


THE PILOT OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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MILITARY TERMS. 
WORCESTER’S 
ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY: 


ILLUSTRATED. 
GET THE LATEST AND THE BEST! 
PRICE 37.50. 
Illustrations and Definitions of Military Terms. 


Worcester’s Dictionary excels in definitions of military terms. Falconer’s 
Marine Dictionary, Duane’s Military Dictionary, Campbell's Dictionary of Mili 
tary Science, Burn’s Naval and Military Dictionary, Stocqueler’s Military Ency- 
clopedia, and other works, the latest and the best, are quoted as authorities, and 
by their u . full vocabulary of military terms is given with simpler, more 
weurate and comprehensive definitions, than those of any preceding English 


Pictorial illustrations are given when necessary to aid in explanation 


S the following Abatis, Ainbulan Amuse ul Armistice, Banquet 


Barbacan, Bastion, Battlement, Barshot, Bivouac, Block-house, “ombs, Brevet 
A sson, Call r, Canister-shot, Cannon, Cantonment, Caponiniere (wrongly i 
spelled Cap r y Webster), Carronade, Cartel, Casement, Chain-shot, Cha 
mele, Chevaux-de-frise, Caltrop, Commissiry, Comissariat, Countersearp, 
Cul-de-sac, Fortification (and svnonyme), Limbers, Madricr, Martello Towe: 


Minie ritle, Mortar, Paixhan gun, Portcullis, Ravelin, Redan, Star fort, &c., & 


A NATIONAL STANDARD BOTH IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries, 


CONSISTING OF 

WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY.... ». - - $0.38 
WORCESTER’S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY nee) 
WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY ree 1.12 
WORCESTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY . 1.75 
WORCESTER’S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL do 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 7.50 

A liberal dis nt will be made to the Trade, to Teachers, and to Schocls 


These Dictionaries have received the approval of the most eminent | 


1, both in England and Am i The Royal Quarte D narv, alt) 
blished in Janua 1860, has already become the standard work in tiost 
the literary institutions in the country ; while the smaller works, especial 
tie ( IpPrehensrVve nd the Pri uv School Dictionaries, have eon tensively 
introd Linto the best acad sand common schools the | teal Stat 


SWAN, BREWER & TILESTON, 
No. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY THE 


General Protestant Episcopal Sunday- | 


School Union 


AND 
CL BOOK SOCLETY, 


In handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated :— 


Ss Be SE nccvaconcdcacdevsase ptnibbkbemenseereuns Paper,6 cts. Muslin, 15 cts 
LIFE OF ST. PAUI By Mrs. J. M. Varker... , aubtnbhéneounbeneronteneenen ‘+ 20 
FRANK EARNEST do eeeerrccocccesissetessces 20 “ 
SEEDS FOR SPRING-TIME 7 #$=+;© skdensientannese 20 
SIMPLE LESSONS do . Pes coseccescvecenestoves eee 20 
AROUND THE MANGER do . sev daueaecuatigins shen Phbohaneet .s @ 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD [h: ©  pidetdieanebe 20 i 
GEORGE ROWLAND 25 
IVAH AND LLUGWY... Sekseeebeneesaked 440es oon 30 
CAPTIVE CHILDREN .... ccc cccecccs ces ismesinieneias Paper, 8 cts. 15 ‘ 
ED ee Sirietnkteetned tndnsetedidins dnd d saadtieenee beeseunesounin 20 
ANNAL? OF THE POOR (ebcerembiihestcetnede a © 
HARRY DANGERFIELD. By A. L. 0. E 30 * 
ANGUS TARLTON do ‘ eeee cee ives xian 25 
BAPTISM OF THOSE OF RIPER YEARS. By the Rev. Wm. H. Lewis, D.I% 18mo 
66 pp ree Ceeeees . : ‘ In fancy covers, 10 
AN EOCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By the Rev. William Staunton, 1).1)., & 
[8vo 709 pp Muslin $2 50 
Do do. de coves cocccctialf calf, 3 SO 
Do ; do do... aareweal Full Calf, 5 00 
Do do do basawes .-Half Tar. 3 50 
Do do do nics wes .-Full Tur. 6 00 
A PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION. By the Rev. C. T. Quintard... 10 cts. 
Also, JUST PUBLISHED, for the year 1862; 
THE CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY ALMANAC ... : ties endece -Paper, 3cts 
Do. with Clergy List , 6 
Do. with Clergy and Parish Lists viibene oc0te aeenee ° 3 20 * 
Do do do ‘ . oi bas .. Muslin, 30 
TiiE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR, 1862. By the Rev. Dr. Coxe ..-.-Paper, 10 
I do do 1861 do . 10 
WALTER'S EASTER CAROL—*‘In Thee is Gladness,’’ Senne soeeen 3 
YOUNG'S THREE CAROLS FOR PALM SUNDAY, EASTER AND ASCEN-ION : 
BOT csco:s ove riktehes Od bKes OG Shah GREENE ERREREEEEEeS 3 


By order of the Board of Managers, the money must hereafter accon 


each order, or be paid on delivery of the books. 
Ad lress ord rs to 
Ik. M. DUNCAN, Assistant Age 
762 Broadway, New York, 


ipany 


mt, 
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DODWORTH’S MUSIC STORE, 


No. 6 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


PUBLISHER AND DEALER IN 


LORBION & AMERICAN UESTS, 


Instruments, and Musical Merchandise. Songs and Compositions 
for the Piano-Forte, by the best Masters; Sacred and Organ 
Music; Dance and Military Music, for the Piano-Forte, 
sent by Mail, Postage Free. Stamps may be sent 
instead of change. 

Catalogues of Music for BRASS BANDS, QUADRILLE BANDS, small or 
large ORCHESTRAS, sent on application. 


PRICE LIST OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. B. DODWORTH. 


i teerman ve 
Improved Rotary Valves. | Brass. Valves and | German Silver 
No. 1.—bb Soprano,.... oe apres ‘ $.5 00 $. 0 $52 0) 
No. 2.—Bb Alto —_* ; eon ene 28 00 12 00 35 00 
No. 3 b Tenor of 60 40 00 45 00 
No. 4.—Bb Tenor,....... peeneeeswe eevunecen ve 40 0) 5 Ov 50 00 
No. 5.—Baritone 45 00 1 «0 57 00 
No. 6.—Bb Bass - coupe Sales 50 00 5 60 62 00 
. * 4 valves - Laas aaeNeé he ndiaee } 60 0 fs 00 75 00 
No. 7.—Eb Bass.... da ebeewews mee PORTA ORS EES 65 00 75 00 85 OO 
* 4 valves ‘ iienwnmbnaas 75 00 85 00 10) 00 
extra large, 3 valves ob06 6802 cceeee | 75 00 8 OO 5 00 
» > 7 ree ° 85 OU 98 10 110 00 
No. 8.—Orchestra Cornets, with crooks. Top action | 28 00 32 00 35 00 
No. 9.— és ‘ “6 Slide action.. | 30 00 u5 00 40 60 
No. 10.—Eb Soprano—front form—side action—new pattern—with crooks for |) natural, ¢, Bb, A 
natural, G,—and extra valve slides —Brass , $35 ; German Silver Trimmings, $40 ; Ger 


man Silver, $45 
No. 11.—Trumpets—brass, $50 ; German Silver Valves and Trimmings, $35 ; German Silver, $40 
N. B.—This Instrument (No. 10) is an exceedingly handy Instrument for Orchestral as well 
as Brass-Band Concert-Play ing 
Boxes, for Nos. 8, 9, and 10, from $3 to $5 


A Stock of the leading styles constantly on hand, and Instruments made 
to order within tefi days; all warranted to give satisfaction in every respect. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS WITH PISTON vas VES 


Soprano—Eb .$10 to $14 | Tenors—Bb..... ‘ 
Altos—Bb... : : a 15 | Baritones—Bb............ . 

Cornet in box, and seven crooks...... 14 18 | Basses—Hb or Ab ........... ee 25 
PO ic cae. te ccucesescarsiwess 16 SE TE Sevan iccvdssewneacc Oe 40 
DRUMS. 

Bass—* Tompkins’ make from $25 upwards. | Bass—‘ Ordinary”’......... from $15 upwards 

Side— . 10 “ side— +s tase ™ 7 = 
CYMBALS—‘‘ Turkish,’’ 11 to l5inch...... ee ..$15 to $30 


Flutes, Flageolets, Clarionets, &c. Fifes, Tuning Hammers, Forks, &« 
Violin, Violoncello and Guitar Strings. #7" Musical merchandise in general. 
MOUTH-PIECES. 
Dodworth’s Pattern, broad face, German Silver.... ee 


‘ with mov able embouchure and 2 s+ parate cops 3 00 
Brass, from $1 50 upwards 


Ordinary Brass Mouth-Pieces peeesoeseveseescs a occcee os rer 1 00 
06 German Silver Mouth-Pieces,,.........2+. Gl eeetakeeeeuman i? -detpawe Oe 
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PIANOS, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS 


Sheet Music, Musle Books, Music Merchandise, and all kinds of Musical Instruments, 
at the lowest possible price. 


The Horace Waters Modern Improved Overstrung Iron rhage Pianos 
Are justly pr 


nounced by the Press and Music Masters ie foe su pert or fo struments. They are built 











tand most thorou a med mater id will stan climat The tone is very 
im W the t ouch eiastic E: a h Piano warran te wr three ws. Prices 
Second-hand Pianos at great bargains ; 53, octaves $25 te 5 octaves, 
ctaves $115 t » $150; 63f octaves, $160 and $170; 7 octaves to $225. 
ous, from $30 to $60. Monthly payments received for ! s, Meiodeons, or 
also, for rent, and rent allowed if a wen as per agreement. 
’ 
HORACE WATERS’ MELODECNS. 
Rosewood Cases, Tuned the wy li aM Temperame nt, with the Patent Divided Swell and Solo Stop 
No 4 ave, Scr gs, fror | No. 6 5 octave, two at ps and twe sets of reeds $150 
‘ 41-2 . e4 r 6o | * 75 ned twe 
“ , “ Ftok 1% | banks of keys... 
e ¢ Piano Style “« Ftol “ * 8—5 octave Organ Melods . two t 
. F to F pedal bass,four an ‘d six stops, * & 300 
rh Melod remain in tune 1 jong time Each Melodeon warranted tor three 





TIIhN ALEXANDRE ORGAN 











Is a reed Instrumett. corresponding in power and compass to the ordinary 16 feet pipe Organ. All 
w N Ww re ofthe Piano can perform upon this instrument without fliculty, tt 
ng the same us that of the Piano. In size it is from 3 to 3’, feet higt from 3 
tod y It is gantin ! i solid in construction. It is more ea rer 1 than the 
ht Piano, and 1 t markable advantage of seldom, if er, § an of tur 
| ‘ 2160 13 stops with percuss an 
The same, size larger ( 
5 | The same, in finer case 6 
r 3 stops, with pe » express 7 
1 8006 |) The same, in rich r use 42 
\ iid t ‘ ches, Sabbath Schools, I ‘ ‘ 4 sand Teachers 
I { ns 
HORACE WATE SRS, Agt., 481 Broadway, New York. 


TESTIMONIALS OF THE HORACE WATERS PIANOS and MELODEONS 








| t vy that l ul one of the Horack WATERS Faq —The Piano you fur 
iH W ‘ t f y Warced tomy da t by those 
“ 1 t nt iustru wh Lim to be u N St-rate on 1 lik 
mont, and better w s the tone very much yself,and my daughter 
J. C. Wicker, Yonkers. N. Y s much gratified w th the instrument, and 
eased with it \ partic t ihm | 
M Hy WATERS It s now more ing the case, th ret of mankind,’ and wo 
thar \ wer ve of your mankind too, should be content 
j | tr ! win y all, and A. G. Hopes, Covington, Ky 
has be ! ily commended by » who are The Melodeon you sent me is in good order 
” ich matters For sweetiess Tam now fully prepared to say that the instru 
of t Ww ! Lea passed ment is highly satisfactos 
Mr. &M N. Rowins Whitney's l’oint N.Y 


J. L. Swrrn, Tioga, N. Y 


Veen SINGING BROOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS, ca ithe DAY SCHOOL BELI 

















s nogy reads tains about 
Solos, Rounds, Catches, Duets, Trios, age ah and Chorufes, many them written 
expre for a wor < . pages of the Ele ente of Me I the t book v Semine 
ries. Acad sand Put set s It is comy ed by HORACE WATERS Author of Sabbath School Bells. 
\ " ha i the na sale of 500,000 copies in 29 months. Price pape ! 
eles assed gilt, 40c,¢ S ¢ Copies mailed free at the above pricea 
I r Horare Waters i for sale by Lippin otta C i adeiphia; Brown & Tagy 
SC. Gr e ¢ ‘ I sm, Detroit; Steele, Avery & ¢ KR r But x 
Mu W“ ¥ K ‘ ‘ uti; S. R. Gray, Albany; Moore & Nit Troy, @ Reit & W 
YHE PATRIOTIC SONG IT t A superior col 4, wr i 
flag of nt . s. It th sa 
4 mber are t low popular » The Flag 
Ww . ! « My‘ ‘ s of Thee 
‘ asf I Ya DD re riy 
rt i T at 4 ' ‘ g A | 
“ ' t the ents "1h 
thon W“ ERS, No, 451 Bs 
' 4 HOOL BELL Ne 70,000 copies issned the first four months apu t new 
F endl . Ms. Many of th : vinns were written express . ' 
ara “ llw b Tun pt the enorm t 
aris ~ ' book of ae ins n this country, Also both v beur ter wee ‘ 
te act “ gt n that ' Prices of Bell Ne . paper covers, 15 centa, $12 pe 8, Bin 
r li “s t € 2 per low Bell No. 1, paper covers, 12 cents, 4 
a nd, « eased ents, $20 per 100; Bells Nos. 1 and 2 and t r, Ww cents, $ 
per lw; t ound, embossed gilt, pte, as per 100, Mailed, postage free, at the reta 


HORACE WATERS, Publisher, No. 481 Resbiee, N.Y. 
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MUSIC 


JUST ISSUED BY 


HURACE WATERS, No. 481 




















BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














SONCS. Sweet be thy d Duet 2 
Angels t meso. Duet ..H. Wa 3 25 Sister Carrie, oO! prom = 
1 the sunny side B. ¢ t 25 Sarah Jane Lee F. Braman 25 
ister’s Daughter... .. 23 Thoughts of G od. .Woodbury 2 
Fiske 25 Tho’ Iam buta little maiden " 
Belle J. R. Murray 25 Three Roguish Chaps , 25 
Scott 20 ‘Tis hard to give the Hand where the Heart 
ub can never be ; Glover + 
Bethlehem’s Star _.. 25 | There was a place in childhood 26 
Charter Oak Munson 25 The Girls are not so green... .. A. Cull 25 
Car “nent of the Saviour’s Wilds of the West......... . Preuss 25 
I at f the Gospel by A Wake, Lady, wake.... . +o 
Solos. 1 und ¢ horus s = one Call 40 When light comes o’er the plain “5 
Christmas Belis. Duet and Chorus Tucker 30 When Iam far away 25 
Cor lown by the Silv’ry Brook, Love. .¢ 25 Willie Gray ~~ 
Dandy Cock Robin ‘ Tremaine 25 What they do at the Sy 
Day 1D jepson 25 POLKAS AND MAZURKAS. 
I) t hear th Lng oming N. Com) l% Murray 2 
Duet ( rus 25 City Belle Polka “Tret 
F. Hall 24 Dew Drop 
i t bh. & Ch e 23 Home Social Ma is. J 25 
] s t we hoj t ! wain Minnie Polka A. Cull 25 
martett ma 25 Oyster Bay Polka iv 
ra \ 'In st ive t ' i Ma i “U0 ] CO min \ ‘ 
i ~ t \ { } W 
f in,t reive is n 2% Piecolom 
G 1 25 Silver LL ( ] 
li ! = ‘ i. 8.8 abe Sanus SouCcl t ’ 
t Quart I ain Spirit j t2 
H \ yl t1 I 2) Traineanx. M ka 
I’m v 1 ‘ = ” Virginia I ka ‘ Line fom 40 
l i t i ’ w.A i Bark 5 Very Last Va inua.. 1. « 2 
I t to love my mother Duet ‘ 25 Weimar Polka 1. sack ) 
fohnny’s so bashful A. Cull 25 SCHOTTISCHES. 
Kind w in never die. .....H. Wa 25 ee as <y 25 
Katy's Sex t P ‘ Ambull 25 Holiday 25 
Like the Last Leaf of Autumn Mignonette Miss Metealfe 25 
fa aise Hymn Bak Moose Hil! Miss “a 25 
My thoughts are of thee J. Mahon Prince of Wales Ba 40 
laiden’s Wish.... ; P. H. Rafter Palace Garden - Baker 40 
Mus f Angels. Duet : 25 Sylvian’s Retreat : Ba 2 
My mother dear, I fondly love. Duet 25 | Thomas Baker ° A. Cull 35 
Uh! give me back my mo 1in home WALTZES. 
Tremair Crinoline... W. A. Marks 24 
>a little bird Cull 26 Dawn , Laws 15 
now and ever C. Merz 25 Holiday ; Sols FE. Jehl 25 
red Cantata, in two parts La Chute d’un Ange J.C. Oscar 60 
\ Rev. Sidney Dyer, music by Music Box .McGlashen 10 
A. ( 40 Union Vals« 2 
THE IRVING MUSICAL GEMS: 
A co tion of Twenty-four Popular Melodies, consisting of Song s, Polkas, ¢ ; 
r ,«& by va thors, in thr peo mag poe or Bg No. Be ns > 
iwo Polkas ; No. 3 contains One Galop, Two Waltz Three ind Twe 
2 each » complete 60« 
Sheet Music, Additional, Published by Hi. W. 
r Banne nia Hail ¢ ce 





r. Var. ¢ 4 
y Mrs. Parkhur va 
" ) 
5 s r‘ March Stephen Glover 
T ( Ss 
' sh \ eer nd Mar ( 
To Ar To Art F. ¢ 


“HORA 
—The Post 


e can obtain 


MUSIC 


Tern ad 
| ita 


SENT BY MAIL 
stan 





it by 





lag o 
Where Liberty Dw My Cov ¥ 
Drummer Boy of the Nation ‘ s 
Why have my Loved Ones x * Ballad e 
j C. Foster 
ned “ Madman, spare that Flag!” Song. ¢ 
- The Volunteer Yankee | ile j H 
Ballad, Selle 
Answer to Maiden's Prayer (hr al) 


Ther 
CE WATERS, ac’, 481 Broadway, New York. 


Sheet Music is but one cent fe 
Mail much cheaper than by 


la Badarzewska 


reach piece, and 


Express 


there 


ll 


| 


| 
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SEND FOR A 


It contains a new Novelette e 


SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS. 


ntitled 


BKe-nis-kin, 


TITE CRYSTAL 


OR 


STONE, 


BY WESLEY BRADSHAW, Esq,, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE RED STONE PIPE, 
THIRTY 


’ “THE HEART OF WINONA,” 
FOUR,” &c., &c 


* BRADSHAW’S 


Mr. Brapsuaw, who writes specially for the Weekly News, is fast becoming 
the most popular author of the day, his last production, entitled ‘*‘ WASH- 
INGTON'S VISION,”’ having received the highest commendation from 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 


and also the press throughout the whole country. 


EE-NIS-KIN, we confidently predict, will exceed in power and brilliancy 
any of Mr. Bradshaw's previous efforts, and no one should fail to read it. It is 
published on/y in THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS, which, besides this beauti- 
ful and thrilling Novelette, contains Choice Morceaux of Literature, Valuable 
Acricultural Items, Telegraphic and General News, Correspondence from the 
Seat of War, Useful Receipts, Weekly Condition of the Money Market, and Gen- 


eral Information for all classes 
paper now published. 


lt is the handsomest and che 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 
SEND IN YOUR CLUBS! 


Six copies to one address, 

Thirteen 

Twenty ™ i 

Twenty-five ** ” - 
Address 


J. 


R. FLANIGEN, 


apest Weekly 


$5.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 


NEWS BUILDING, 


136 South Third 


Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


BY THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, 


From Pier No. 1, North River, foot of Battery Place. 


Se 
_ 


, . t ( 
ye : 
" bene dn; Wt eS 
Dn eee ys — = ~ . a 2 “ 


The Camden and Amboy Railroad Line for Philad Iphi rp will 


leave as follows : 


Morning Line—At 6 o'clock A. M., daily (Sundays excepted), by the steam- 
boat RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. John Simpson, for South Amboy, thence by 
Cars and Steamboat to Philadelphia. Fare by this line, $2.25. 


Afternoon Express Line—At 2 o'clock P. M., daily (Sundays excepted), 
by the Steamboat RICHARD STOCKTON, stopping at Spotswood, Jamesburg, 
Hightstown, Bordentown, Burlington and Beverly, arriving at Philadelphia 
about 6 P. M 

Fare by Express Line 33.00 


Fare to Freehold and Monmouth . 50 


Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—At 2 o'clock P. M., by Steamer 
RICHARD STOCKTON, for South Amboy; thence by Cars at 4.50 P. M., 
stopping at all way stations, arriving at Philadelphia at about 8 o'clock P. M 
Fare by this line, $2.25. 

Meals provided on board. Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, 50 cents each 

Returning, passengers will leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M., and 1 P. M., from 
foot of Walnut Street 


Accommodation and Emigrant Lines -At 1 and 5 0'clock ?. M 


1 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers. . . eee 
1 o'clock Line, Second-Class Passengers. . cin, So 
5 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers............-- 2.25 
5 o'clock Second-Class Passengers See ee > 


Fifty pounds of baggage only allowed each passenger. Passengers are 
prohibited from taking anything as baggage but their wearing apparel. All 
baggage, over fifty pounds, to be paid for extra. The Company limit their 
responsibility for baggage to one dollar per pound, and will not be respoasible 


for any ainount beyond $100, except by special contract 


IRA BLISS, Gen’l Agent, 


No. 7 Battery Place, 
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CONNER S?’ 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 


Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street, 


BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 
NEW YORE. 


To Printers and Publishers. 
The undersigned beg to inform the trade that their 
NEWT QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOE 
Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, of a 
decidedly superior order, which, to enumerate, would occupy too much space 
yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 
Vew Series of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pearl to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 
THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES 
Which have given such universal satisfaction (and are now being imperfectly 
imitated) East, West, North, and South, 
ait ¥ 7 + . ‘ a! ~- 
THR FANCY EX PR DEPARTMENT 
Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected from 
England, France, and Germany. And their new 


‘ 4 ‘ Wa) vy z 9 Z, 
oi bee (car Seu et, Hound Hand, and Statian eit 2¢3, 
BORDERING, &c., &c., 


Are not to be excelled in this, or any other country; and this the undersigned 
make bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by large 
outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in quality of the 
articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for selection—surpassing 
all similar establishments. The several styles have only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Particular attention is called to their German department—wherein is 
shown as splendid . 
iy . - , ~ [ 
German Faces and Styles 

As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Particular 
attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles from the 
very best type foundries throughout Germany, whether for Book, Job, or News- 
paper printing. ALL TYPE cast at their establishment is now manufactured 
from the Metal known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALED HARD TYPE METAL 


which HAs securEp the printing of the enormous number of 
Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 
And doing good service for the period of near one year—as will be verified at the 
office of the New York Herald, many of the Daily and Weekly Newspapers in this 
city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a large num- 
ber of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 
Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above. 
JAMES CONNER’S SONS. 
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LYALIAN COPYING INK 


Manufactured by G. ENGELHARD, New York. 





POST OFFICE BOX, No, 4201, 


This is the best copying Ink ever offered to the public. With 
ordinary care, it will produce two, and even three perfect copies 


at a time. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
































journal (7°he Boston 


Terms 
coptes, 


THE 


UGne copy one year o* 
Two copies to one address... 


And one copy to the getter up of the clu 
copies, FIVE CENTS. 


One copy, one year, $3. 


BOSTON 


BOSTON 


Which were united Monday, April 13, 
journal (The American Traveller), every SATURDAY MORNING 





DAILY EVENING TRAVELLER, 
Hoston Daily Atlas, 
DAILY EVENING TELEGRAPH, 


AND 


BOSTON CHRONICLE, 


WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO., 


FOR THE 


TRAVELLER NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 


AT THE 


Traveller Buildings, State St., cor. Congress St,, Boston, 


re published at the 


THE BOSTON TRAVELLER, 


AND 


THE BOSTON SEMI-WEEKLY ATLAS, 


Which were united on Monday, April 13th, 1857, and are now published as one 
Traveller), on TUESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS. 


AND 


WEEKLY TELEGRAPH, 


TERMS: 


2 | Five copies 
3. | Ten copies 


q8?" Price of Advertising in the Weekly Traveller, 12} cents per line each insertion. 














Ten copies to one address, $20. 
No subscription received without the cash in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
WEEKLY 


1857, and are now published as one 


th 


b—payable always in advance. Single 
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BASES, t8463. 


Art. .—1. Histoire des Gaulois depuis les te mips les plus recules, 
jusqwa Ventiere Soumission de la Gaule ad la Domination 
Romaine. Par M. Amépiie Tuterry. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris. 

a The East rn Origin of Celtic Nations proved hy a comp mrison of 
their Dialects with the Sanserit. Greek. Latin and Teuton 
Languages. sy James Cowres Pricuarp, M. D., F. R. 5S. 
Edited by R. G. Larnam, M. A., M. D., PLR. S. Londor 

3. Ke lten und Germanen, eine historische untersuchung Von 
Apotr Hotzmann. Stuttgart. 

4. The History of the Celtic Lanquage ; wherein it is shown to be 
based upon natural principles, and elementarily considered 
By L. G. Mactean, F.O.5., author of “ Historical Account of 
lona,” &e. London. 

5. Die Wanderungen der Kelten. Wistorisch-Kritisch dargelegt. 
Von Leopotp Contzen. London. 


6. Celtic Researches, on the Origin, Traditions and Lanquage of 
the Ancient Britons, with some Introdu fory Sketches on Prim- 
itive Society. By Eowarp Davies, Curate of Olveston, Glou- 
cestershire. London. 

i. Prospectus of a Dictionary of the Language of the Aire Coti, or 
Ancient Trish, compared with the Language of the Cuti. or 
Ancient Persians, with the Hindostanee, the Arahic, and Chal- 7 
dean Languages. By Lieutenant-General Cuartes VaLaNcey, 
author of “The Vindication of the Ancient History of 
Ireland.” With a preface containing “an epitome of the 
Ancient History of Ireland, corroborated by late discoveries 
in the Puranas of the Brahmins, and by our learned country- 
men in the East. Dublin. 


VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. l 
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8. Das ethonographische Verhiltniss der Kelten und Germanen, 
nach den Ansichten der Alten und den sprachlichen ueberresten 
dargelegt. Von Dr. H. B. C. Branpes. Leipzig 

9. A Vindication of the Celts, from Ancient Authorities : with 
Observations on Mr. Pinkerton’s Hypothesis, concerning the 
Origin of the European Nations, in his Modern Geography and 
Dissertation on the Scythians and Goths. London. 


THERE are few evils so great but that good may be evolved 
from them. Most political economists and moralists regard for- 
eign conquest as an evil. The wiseststatesmen of England, as 
well as of all other enlightened countries, have been opposed 
to the subjugation of India, vast—almost inexhaustible— 
source of material wealth as it has proved; yet it may well 
be doubted whether the treasures of knowledge found in the 
conquered country are not sufficient to indemnify the world 
—even the Hindoos themselves—for all the harm that has 
been done by the conquerors. It is not too much to say, 
that those, who first pointed out the intimate connection 
between the Sanserit and the prine ipal languages of E surope, 
discovered another New World. So far as any authentic re- 
cords inform us, comparative philology had no existence 
anterior to their time—and what other science has been 
productive of more good? Certainly, no science, art, or 
political system has produced a more salutary effect on 
civilization. In this respect, its influence has proved second 
only to that of Christianity itself, of which it is a worthy 
auxiliary. Christianity teaches us to regard all mankind 
as our brethren; and comparative philology teaches us 
that many races, hitherto regarded as radically different from 
each other, are in reality but different branches of one and 
the same race. 

Thus it is we have learned that, however much the Hin- 
doos differ from ourselves in their complexion, manners, cus- 
toms, and religion, they, as well as we, belong to the noble 
Caucasian family. The importance of this is much greater 
than it might seem at first sight; for there are no worse 
prejudices than those founded on diversity of races; no pre- 
judices are so deeply rooted, or so likely to produce interne- 
cine strife. The history of the world affords too many 
proofs of this, to render it necessary that we should cite any 


particular instances here. Indeed, all history consists of 


little more than conflicts of races; it is such conflicts that 
have brought to ruin all the great empires of the world. 
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Only a few brief years have elapsed since our own country 
was threatened with a similar conflict. Fortunately, com- 
parative philology had already accomplished suflicient to 
avert it; for, bad as the war is in which we are now engaged, 
and much as it is to be deplored as a calamity, it is mild and 
humane in its characteristics, and harmless in its results, 
when coypared with a war of races, in which the nearest 
neighbors devote their best, or, rather, their worst, energies to 
the extermination of each other. The tendencyef a politie- 
al and geographical war is, to reconcile to ea@h other dif- 
terent races, fighting for a common cause, by showing them 
that what is the interest of one is the interest of the other ; 
and it has a similar effect in restraining religious prejudices. 
A political war is the best logic for these purposes, since it 
shows the most thoughtless how absurd it is to hate those 
ready to fight shoulder to shoulder with them in detence of 
their common country and common rights, merely because 
they think it right to worship God in a different manner 
from themselves, or because they belong, or are supposed to 
belong, to a different race. 

This is sufficiently obvious at the present moment. The 
Anglo-Saxon no longer reproaches the Celt with being of an 
inferior race ; nor does the Protestant reproach the Catholi¢e 
with believing in a false religion, or rice versd. Both under- 
stand that the great question is, not whether they are Anglo- 
Saxons or Celts, Protestants or Catholies, but whether they are 
willing to defend their country, and maintain its institutions 
against all foes. As there is perfect unanimity in this senti- 
ment at the present moment, we will try to show that neither 
in peace nor in war is there any real foundation for the as- 
sumption that the Celts are an inferior race. Nor do we 
undertake the task in any partisan spirit. We do not put 
ourselves forward as the champion of the Celts, or the oppo- 
nent of the Saxons. We are neither one nor the other. We 
respect both races ; we hold that one, as well as the other, has 
acted a noble part on the world’s stage, and furnished its full 
quota of intellectual greatness. Our object is, not to glorify 
either race, but to vindicate the Celts from uspersions too 
often cast upon them. This we conceive to be for the in- 
terest of both, and it is with this view we undertake it, in 
the hope that, when we have arranged our present difficulties, 
all races and creeds doing their part in the good work, there 
will be no recurrence of the unnatural jealousies, accusations 
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and recriminations of a few years since, but that all will 
regard each other as forming one nationality, with the fullest 
right of worshipping God as they think proper, or of tracing 
their descent to Celt, Goth, or Hun, as may best please their 
fancy. 

In attempting to do justice to the Celtic race in the in- 
terest of truth and civilization, we will not confine gurselves 
to what others have said on the same subject with a similar 
intention. @Nor shall we content ourselves with drawing 
conclusions trom the works whose titles stand at the head 
of our article, further than they seem to be sustained by facts ; 
for we are aware that the vindicators, as well as the oppo- 
nents of the Celtic race, have often permitted their zeal to get 
the better of their judgment. In other words, both have 
gone to ridiculous extremes, and neither had any sources of 
information which are not equally open to us. No writer of 
the present day need pretend to know anything more of the 
ancient Celts than they can learn from the historians and 
philosophers of Greece and Rome. In general, it is sufficient 
to consult translations for this purpose, though,all who are 
acquainted with the original will of course prefer it. On 
disputed points, however, the translations must not be de- 
pended on, since the most important passages are those most 
likely to be garbled and interpolated, so as to change the 
whole sense, by partisan writers, as we may take occasion to 
show in the course of our remarks. 

No one work, ancient or modern, gives so true an insight 
into the character of the ancient Celtie race as the Commentaries 
(De Bello Gallico) of Caesar ; indeed, it describes them better 
than allother works put together. Not that other great ancient 
writers took no notice of the Celts. Searcely any of them, 
from Herodotus to Tacitus, have failed to do so. They are 
spoken of as a great and powerful people by Strabo, ‘Aristotle, 
Diodorus Sieulus, Valerius Flaccus, Zenophon, Plutarch, &e., 
&e. But, before we attempt to examine the dicta of any of 
these, we will glance at a passage or two of M. Thierry’s 
Histoire des Gaulois, which is ineomparably the best modern 
authority on the subject, and then have a word to say on 
two or three more recent works. 

M. Thierry is no enthusiast ; he wishes, not to eulogize, 
but to state faets—the results of careful study and investiga- 
tion. And far from disdaining to acknowledge the ancient 
Gauls as the ancestors of his countrymen, he is proud to 
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claim them as such. ‘ The author,” he says, * has choseu 
the Gallic people as the most important and the most curiotis 
of all those whom the Greeks and Romans designated by the 
name of barbarians, and because that its history, little known 
not to say unknown, left an immense void in the first anuals 
of the West. Yet another sentiment—a sentiment of justice 
and almost of piety—has determined and sustained him in 
that long task ; a Frenchman, he wished to know, and cause 
to be known, a race from which have descended nineteen 
twentieths of us, Frenchmen (les dir-neuf vingticmes Pentre 
nous, Francais). It is with a religious care that he has col- 
leeted these old, scattered relics among the annals of twenty 
different peoples—the titles of a family which is our own.’’* 

Did the researches of M. Thierry not satisfy him that the 
Celts were a great race, he need not have commenced in 
his tirst page to prove the identity of the French of the pre- 
sent day, as a race, with the Gauls of thousands of years ago. 
But further on, in the same Introduction, he gives good 
reason for doing so. ‘* No race,’ he observes, ** of our Occi- 
dent has accomplished a more agitated and brilliant career. 
Their course embraced Europe, Asia and Africa; their name 
is inscribed with terror in the annals of almost every nation. 
They burned Rome ; they wrested Macedonia from the 
veteran legions of Alexander ; they forced Thermopyle and 
pillaged Delphi ; they then proceeded to pitch their tents 
on the plains of the Troad, in the publie places of Miletus, 
on the borders of the Sangarius and those of the Nile; they 
besieged Carthage, menaced Memphis, and numbered among 
their tributaries the most powerful monarchs of the East. 
They founded in upper Italy a powerful empire, and in the 
bosom of P hrygia they reare vd another empire, that of Galata, 
which, for a long time, exercised its sway over the whole of 
Lower Asia. During the second period, that of their sedentary 
state, we see the gradual development of social, religious and 
political institutions, couformable to their peeuliar character as 
a people ; institutions original in their nature; a civilization 
full of movement and of life, of which Transalpine Gaul 
offers the purest and most complete model. One might say, 
in following the animated scenes of this picture, that the 
theocracy of India, the feudal system of the middle ages, and 
the Athenian democracy had met on the same soil, for the 
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purpose of contending with each other and reigning by turns. 
Soon this civilization undergoes a change; foreign elements 
are introduced, brought in by commerce, by the relations of 
neighborhood, by reaction from subjugated nations. Hence 
arose multiplied, and often whimsical, combinations. In 
Italy, it isthe Roman influence that exerts itself on the man- 
ners and institutions of the Gauls; in the south of Gaul it is 
that of the Massileots; while in Phrygia we have a most 
singular compound of Gallic, Grecian and Phrygian civiliza- 
on. ~ 

The most learned cannot pretend to indicate the period at 
which the Celts came originally into Europe, though almost 
all agree that they were among the first to arrive from the 
Kast. This general admission has encouraged certain en- 
thusiasts to attempt tracing their emigration back to the 
Deluge; nay, some have gone even beyond this, under- 
taking to prove that they were a great nation in antediluvian 
times, and that they assisted at the building of the Tower of 
Babel! Not content with this, Mr. Maclean insists that the 
Celtic dialect must have been the language of our first 
parents. In his opinion, it was in no other language Adam 
spoke when he gave names to the various kinds of animals, 
as they were brought to him, one by one, by the Creator. As 


A ! races de notre occident n a accompli une carriere plus agitlee et 
| brillante. Les courses de celles embrassent I’ Europe, I Asie et I Afrique ; 
son nom est inserit avec terreur dans les annales de presque tous les peuples 
Kile brule Rome ; elle enléve la Macédoine aux vicilles phalanges d’ Alexandre, 

les‘ iopyles et pille Delphes ; puis elle va planter ses tentes sur | 
ruines lancienne Troie, dans les places publiques de Milet, aux bords du 
Singarius et a ceux du Nil; elle assi¢ge Carthage, menace Memphis, compte 
parn tributaires les plus puissans monarques de l'Orient; a deux reprises 

I} ! ] } ] 


t haute Itali un grand empire, et ell Cleve au sein de la 


Phrygie cet autre empire des Galates qui domina long-temps toute I’ Asi 
mineu 

1) la nde période, celle de l'état sédentaire, on voit se développer, 
partout oll cette race s'est fixée a deme . des institutions sociales, religieuses 
et po jues, ormes 4% son caract@re particulier; institutions originales 
ivi n pl le mouvement et de vie, dont la Gaule tran ilpin r 
mode! pl pur et le plus complete On dirait, & snivre les scenes animeées 

t j la theoeratie de I’ Inde, la féodalité de notre n n-ige et la 

i nne se sont donne rendez-vous sur le meme | pours’ y com 
batt t tour & tour. Bientét cette civilisation se melar et s'altér 
d $8 V¥ introduisent, importes pear le comme! par les rela- 
tions par la réaction des populations subjugueées De la des com- 


s et souvent bizarres; en Italic, c'est Vint 


des Cisalpins ; dans le midi de la Tra | 
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for the Hebrew, that he is sure is quite modern in com- 
parison with the Celtic, “ receiving,” he says, “its very 
name from Heber, the great grandson of Shem, who flourished 
somewhere about two thousand years after the creation of 
Adam, and consequently about two thousand years after lan- 
guage had been ripened and flourishing. Those who plead for it 
as the primitive language, under that name, give the lie, in- 
nocently perhaps, to their own belief of the account of the 
contusion of the primitive tongue at Babel.” He is positive 
that it is quite absurd to eall the primitive language Hebrew. 
“The original,” he Says, ** is ommbr or ainbr. Now, oin OY ain 
means, in Celtic, a river; and bar or bhar, beyond. The 
name, therefore, is equiv alent to our river; hence Inverich, 
Iberich, or Iberians, and E biric h or Ebrideans, all e Xpressive 
of neers Ply or beyond water.” He denies that the primitive 
tongue was “confused.” That, he is certain, was saved in 
its purity by Noah, who, attending “to his vineyard, whic h 
he planted far east of Shinar, did not head his faithless crew. 

The latter, it seems, mutinied against his authority.“ There- 
fore,’ remarks Mr. Maclean, **take either view of it, the first 
speech still remains unconfounded—the stream of language 
may be still traced, without a break, up to the fountain of 
Paradisé.”* And this language is no other than the Gaelie, 
as it is now spoken in the Highlands of Scotland! The Trish, 
or Erse, lhe admits to be substantially the same, the only dif- 
ference being, that the latter has become somewhat corrupted 
in the bogs of Ireland. These minor points being settled, 
Mr. Maclean proceeds to describe the manner in which the 
different animals must have been named. ‘ Of the order,” 
he says, in which the Great Shepherd brought the animals 
to Adam, we are not informed; nor is it essential. Let us 
suppose the first to have been the domestic cow ; the name 
of this animal in Celtic is bua, buo or bo; an echo or inita- 
tion of its common note.’+ But this is not all: the cow has 
a variety of other notes, expre ssive of different feelings, and 
all are to be found in their purity in the Celtic language, and 


nowhe Te C ‘Ise. The notes of V arious other anim: ils ure ck - 
scribed in a manner equally graphic, and their equivalents 
pointed out in the Gaelic. It seems, for example, that the 


original note of the lion was that expressed by dho, but that 
it was entirely changed by the eating of the forbidden fruit, 


Hist. of the Celtie Lang ge. P 75 t lind., p 78 
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which, from being a mild, harmless animal, converted him 


into the frightful beast of prey we now find him. He did , 


not roar then, but now he. does, as everybody knows. “ The 
term roar,” says Mr. Maclean, “is by no means a true echo 
to it; no term can express it but the Celtic—biuc. ‘* Bhéuc 
an leomhan,’ says Amos, ‘ the note of ocean when scourged 
to madness, is not a bad imitation,’ ” &c.* 

Mr. Maclean gives us a good deal more of the same sort, 
in proof of the high antiquity of the Celtic race and their 
language; but the Rev. Mr. Davies enters still more minutely 


into particulars in his Celtic Researches. In the first part of 


his work, we are presented with graphic ‘“ sketches of the 
state and attainments of primitive society.” But this, we are 
informed, is a very different “ state” from what it is com- 
monly supposed to have been. It is highly probable, in the 
opinion ot Mr. Davies, that Adam was a philosopher. If he 
was not, certain it is that many of his immediate antediluvian 
descendants must have been deeply versed in the arts and 
sciences—perhaps as well versed as Descartes, Liebnitz, or 
even Bacon or Newton. At any rate, the inductive philoso- 
phy was well understood before the Flood (p. 89). As for 
Noah, it is quite clear to Mr. Davies that he was an eminent 
geographer as well as navigator. ‘ The very idea,” he says, 
‘© ot Noah’s dividing the land among his descendants, neces- 
sarily presupposes his knowledge of the land that was to be 
so divided. He must have described the several states, their 
extent and boundaries, by certain names by which the same 
regions, rivers, and mountains had been already known to 
him, and, consequently, which they had borne before the 
flood. Thus may we account for the identity of the names 
of several streams antl mountains in ancient geography, from 
India to Britain, and from the Northern Ocean to the middle 
of Africa” (p. 33). This, however, is not so remarkable a 
discovery as that “ the consecration of tithes did not origin- 
ate in the Levitical law” (p.17), but had an antiquity as 
high as the time of Cain, who, in all probability, was guilty 
of defrauding the parson of his rightful tithes. Be this as 
it may, Mr. Davies is nearly as minute and matter-of-fact, in 
describing the formation of language, as Mr. Maclean; though 
he borrows nothing from that gentleman, or, indeed, as tar 
as we can judge, from any other author, ancient or modern. 


Hist. of the Celtic Language, p. 81 
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His views are altogether peculiar. “ Let us put the case,” 
he says, * that Adam, the first man, would inform his new- 
created bride of the elephant. The character which he had 
already described in this animal, in the act of naming him, 
was, probably, his enormous bulk. This description he is 
now to repeat. Being an inexpert orator, he would not 
trust entirely and exclusively to the powers of his voice ; his 
arms would be elevated and spread abroad, in order te inti- 
mate the comprehension of gigantic space. This natural 
description of a huge bulk would produce the sound B—M ; 
and that sound, rendered articulate by the intervention of a 
vowel, would deseribe bulkiness, and might be appropriated 
most happily to the elephant, or great beast.” (pp. 352-3.) 
These passages sufficiently explain why it is that, in the 
minds of many, the very term Celtic has become almost syno- 
nymous with fabulous and ludicrous, so that the Celts may 
well exclaim, in many instances, ‘‘ Save us from our friends.” 
It is the Irish who have generally the name of these exaggerp- 
tions; but the charge is as unfounded as many others which 
are daily made against the same people. Neither Mr. Maclean 
nor Mr. Davies is Irish; the former is a Seotchman, the latter 
a Welshman. We do not mean but Lrishmen have said ab- 
surd things on the same subject; but certainly not oftener, 
or to a greater extent, than others. What we mean by this 
is, Simply to show to those who need proof, that the fanciful, 
extravagant, or utopian, is not confined to any people. In 
order, however, that our Scotch and Welsh friends may have 
no reason to charge us with unfairness or partiality, we will 
note some statements of General Valanecey, in his Prospec- 
tus of an Trish Dictionary, which are not unlike those of 
Maclean and Davies.* Before doing so, however, we cheer- 
fully admit that in each of these three works there is a great 
deal that is curious and interesting. None but a scholar 
could have been the author of any of them. The difficulty 
is, that although learning is essential for an ethnologist to 
begin with—a qualification without which he cannot hope 
to make any progress—there are other qualificatious which 
ure almost equally necessary. Most prominent amongst 


> Mr. Davies gives it as his opinion, at page 145 of his Celtic Researches, not 
only that Virgil was a Celt, but that in his youth he wrote in the Celtic lan- 
guage ; and it must be admitted that he has some ground for his assertion, 


since the poet himself says, in his tirst Eclogue, 
Galatea reliquit, 
Namque fatebor enim dum me Galata@wa tenebat 
Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura pecul 
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these are, liberality of thought, entire freedom from preju- 
dice—national, religious, and political—and a clear, logical 
mind—the faculty of distinguishing the probable and true 
from the fabulous. If skepticism is of use in any investiga- 
tion, it is in one of this kind, provided it is not carried to 
extremes. But it is not the less necessary to be open to con- 
viction—willing to believe whatever is supported by suffi- 
cient evidence ; for in ethnology, perhaps more than in any 
other field of investigation, truth is often stranger than fic- 
tion. In other words, we should not be too ready to reject 
a theory, merely because it conflicts with our own precon- 
ceived notions. The really thoughtful never do so; and it 
is also well to bear in mind that the best writer may be 
fanciful and eredulous in the treatment of one branch of his 
subject, and be strictly logical and even critical in his treat- 
ment of all the rest. 

This is particularly true of General Valancey, who has de- 
xoted more than a quarter of a century to the subject on 
which he writes. But, at present, we have to do only with 
the antiquarian branch.of his labors. In this, it must be ad- 
mitted, he goes pretty far back, though not quite as far as Mr. 
Maclean or Mr. Davies. At all events, he begins his intro- 
duetion with several extracts, relative to Ireland, from the 
Hindoo Puranas. It is proper to say that these have not 
been discovered or translated by himself, but by Mr. Wilford, 
an English gentleman, well.known as an eminent Sanscrit 
scholar. Mr. Wilford had, it seems, been led to the investi- 
gation, by the hypothesis of Sir William Jones, who con- 
ceived that vestiges of an ancient pe ople might be traced in 
Irian, or Persia—a people more ancient than the Assyrians. 
This ies wing been verified, in the opinion of General Valan- 
cey, by the extraets referred to, and certain other evidence, 
not necessary to be detailed here, he proceeds to show that 
the ancient empire in question must have commenced at the 
time of the alliance of the four kings, mentioned in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis. These, it will be remembered, 
are the four potentates defeated by Abraham, without any 
more formidable army than his household servants; but 
Whom some historians regard as mere Bedouin Sheiks, or 
brigands of the desert. 

At any rate, the mighty empire which they founded, ac- 
cording to General Valancey, commenced its career pretty 
soon alter the confusion of tongues. The General agrees 
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with Mr. Maclean and Mr. Davies in the opinion that the 
primitive language was not destroyed ; it was only divided 
into several dialects, which were distributed among those 
sent to colonize Egypt, Phoenicia, China, India, and Per- 
sia. It was a people called the Fir Bologues who colonized 
the last mentioned country, better known in ancient history 
as Iran, or Indo-Seythia. They were a fierce and warlike 
race of Japethians; but, though they took up a benutiful 
position at the mouth of the Indus, they soon became discon- 
tented, and resolved to emigrate to the southward. They 
remained long enough, however, to secure the friendship of 
kindred tribes, ealled the Omanites and Ordanites, who 
lived on opposite sides of the Persian Gulf. 

The three, united under one leader, bade farewell to their 
kinsmen, the Hindoos, and proceeded to Egypt, where they 
were warmly welcomed by the reigning Pharaoh, who saw 
at once that they could be of great service in navigating his 
fleets, for their fame as navigators had gone before them to 
the banks of the Nile. The kine soon found, however, that 
their ideas of loyalty were rather loose, for, instead of yield- 
ing that cheerful, implicit obedience to his sovereign will, to 
which he thought he was entitled, they took the liberty of 
tampering with his slaves, the Israelites, whom they offered 
to transport across the Red Sea, in spite of all the land and 
marine forces of Egypt. The Jews, never very remarkable 
for their courage or bravery, got frightened at the ve ry idea, 
feeling certain that noe arthly power could bring them safe 
out of Egypt. As might have been expected, Pharaoh was 
very indignant at this interference on the part of the Fir 
Bologues, Aire Cuti, or Gael, for the new comers were now 
known by a cood many Hames, It would seen that he 
upbri aided their leader Nial with his treache ry, though in as 
polite and delicate a manner as the circumstances would per- 
mit. He soon had reason to repent of this, however. Nial 
announeed his intention of seizing on the whole Egyptian 
feet, and doing several other disagreeable things, not necessary 
to mention here. The king had learned by this time that the 
Fir Bologues had a greater regard for the ladies than any 
other tribes of that age; that, in short, their gallantry was 
such that they would do almost anything to compliment the 


fair. The gallantry of Nial was particularly conspicuous 
and it is alleged that he was still amorous, thoneh he must 
have been * well stricken in vears” when the diffieulty 
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occurred. Be this as it may, we are informed that he got 
Scota, the king’s daughter, in marriage. The proof of this 
consists mainly in the sentence, Nia/l sachuta niginge Pha- 
raoh, which by some translators is rendered, not * Nial mar- 
ried the daughter of Pharaoh,’ but “ Nial sailed the fleets 
of Pharaoh.” At all events, it was not long after until the 
Fir Bologues sought other quarters. They first sailed to 
Tyresin Phoenicia, where they left a colony ; thence they 
proceeded to Sicily, Malta, and Spain, each of which they 
colonized. The intervals, if any, which elapsed, between these 
different events are not very definitely stated. This, how- 
ever, is not essential. It is sufficient, for our present purpose, 
to know that the boldest and most adventurous of all steered 
their course to Ireland, under the name of the Milesians, 
bringing with them the best dialect of their native language, 
their religion (Druidism), together with various arts and 
sciences, including the art of manufacturing the fine linen of 
Egypt, which they had learned during their brief sojourn on 
the banks of the Nile, and which, to this day, is the art 
carried to most pe rfection by the Irish. 

Fortunately, it is by no means essential to the antiquity 
or greatness of the ¢ ‘eltic race that this narrative should 
be strictly aceurate. If it were, we fear that we should 
have to give up the ease. It is sufficient that the ground- 
work is true; and, in proof of this, we have more or less 
testimony from the learned of all nations of antiquity, who 
have bequeathed us anything worthy the name of a literature. 
There is, however, not the same unanimity among the learned 
us to the identity of the Irish language with the C optie, the 
Arabie, the Chaldee, the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the IHindos- 
tanee; although General Valancey is quite positive on this 
point, and has recourse to various ingenious arguments in 
support of his theory. As a specimen of his proots, we ex- 
tract an anecdote, which, if it possesses no other value, has 
ut least the recommendation of being a curiosity. ‘ Mr. 
Lebedofl,” says the General, “a Russian, who lived ten 
years in Bengal, and is master of the Bengalese language, 
was walking one day, very lately, in Oxford street, and over- 
heard two Irish milk-women conversing in their native 
tongue—/< was ahk lo understand everything said, from iis 
eesemblance to the Bengalese.’—(S. W. O.)* 


© Pref., p. Xxix 
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We now proceed to show that no exaggeration—no tor- 
turing of ancient or modern fables—is necessary to support 
the claims of the Celt to the first rank among the principal 
branches of the Caucasian race. Indeed, nothing of the kind 
was necessary for General Valancey, either to render his 
Prospectus interesting, or to vindicate the people of whom he 
may be regarded as one of the ablest champions. 

The work under consideration consists of three parts : 
an Introduction, Preface, and Specimen of a Comparative 
Irish Dictionary. The two former embrace a large variety of 
etymological and historical facts, which mutually illustrate 
each other ; and the latter, which extends over seventy-seven 
pages, is exclusively etymological. We have already alluded to 
the historical part, ‘but only to that portion of it which is more 
fanciful and curious than authentic. Whether it be true or 
not that the Hindoo Brahmins were so well acquainted with 
Trish topography thousands of years ago as to be able to 
describe Croagh-Patrick, the Cave of P urgatory, in Donegal, 
and several other pli wes distinguished in Irish history, it 

cannot be denied that the extracts from the Puranas are of a 
character which it will not do to laugh at, especially when 
considered in connection with the General’s comments upon 
them. But what is much more interesting, however, is his 
description of the Indo-Seythian monuments of Ireland. 
He introduces the reader in turn to the temple of Vishnu, at 
Killshandra ; the bitter waters of Lough Derg; the Iranian 
empire; the Palli, or shepherd kings of Ireland. On a 
small island on the coast of Ireland there is a rude building, 
of peculiar construction, which has been visited by antiqua- 
ries from all parts of the world. Some think it was built 
by the fire worshippers ; others, by the Druids; others, by 

early wandering Christians ; but General Val: ancey is sure 

that it is a temple of Priapus ; and he informs us that it is 
exactly similar to that in the island of Elephanta, called 
Gentoos Mahoody. Nor is he content with making the as- 
sertion ; he presents us with an engraving of the two tem- 
ples. If we are to regard this as a faithful representation, it 
must be admitted that the resemblance is very striking. 

As for the similarity of the principal dialects of the Celtic 
language to several Oriental languages, that is no longer a 
matter of dispute 5 it has been abundantly prove «1, by men 
who had no interest to subserve but that of science, and whé, 
if they were capable of being influenced by any prejudice, it 
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might have been expected to be against, rather than in favor 
of, the Celtic race. It has never been alleged, for example, 
that the learned Dr. Prichard was a Celt; but he was one of 
the first to demonstrate the close affinities between the Celtic 
and Oriental languages. His work, entitled Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic Natiwns, is devoted exclusively to that purpose, 
and when first published was undoubte dly the best that had 
yet appe vared. Still less can it be alleged that Bopp, Picket, 
Adelung, Vater, or Klaproth, have been actuated by preju- 
dice in their investigations, except an earnest desire to dis- 
cover truth can be called a prejudice. 

It is not necessary for us to pay any particular attention, 
on the present occasion, to this branch of the subject ; were it 
otherwise, we could merely glance at it, since to do it ade- 
quate justice would require a long series of articles by itself. 
We may remark, however, in passing, that those who would 
consult the researches of Prichard must not seek the edition 
which is edited and annotated by Dr. Latham, who, with a 
very slight knowledge of the ¢ ‘eltic, and scarce ‘ly any knowl- 
edge of either the Sanscrit or the Zend, has done all in his 
power against what is called the Celtic theory. But even 
Dr. Latham has been forced to alter his views. No two 
editions of the same work are more unlike each other, than 
the two now before us, of the treatise entitled The English 
Language, by Dr. Latham. In the first edition he is de- 
cidedly anti-( ‘eltic, and has no patience with those of a difler- 
ent opinion. This will be sufficiently understood by any in- 
telligent person, who will take the trouble to compare page 
29 of the first edition with page 53 of the second edition. 
It will be seen that he suppressed, in 1848, the strong terms in 
which in 1843 he had sought to depreciate the Celtic elements 
of the present English language. This, indeed, he could not 
have avoided, without ignoring the researches of the great 
philologists of Germany, who have devoted their lives to the 
investigation, and who understand the Sanserit, Zend, and 
Celtic, nearly as well as their native German. This, however, 
does not prevent Dr. Latham from seeking to cast doubt on 
the reliableness of the most valuable researches of his learned 
fellow countryman. 


It were less injurious to the cause of science and truth, 
were he to attack Prichard openly. Then he could efleet 
little, because he does not possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions. It is one thing to write & popular history of the Eng- 
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lish language, and another quite different to prove the simi- 
larity or dissimilarity between languages which one admits 
himself he does not understand—such as the Sanscrit, the 
Zend, the Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Celtie ; all of which 
Dr. Prichard had carefully studied. Nothing is more easy 
than to assert that the English language, if not purely Anglo- 
Saxon, has at least little, if any, of the Celtic in its com- 
position, and it requires no ordinary amount of learning and 
labor to prove the contrary. The same remark will apply 
to statements made in editing and annotating a work like 
Dr. Prichard’s, and hence it is that Dr. Latham adopts the 
safe and convenient plan of using insinuations rather than 
assertions.* 

As a specimen of his efforts in this way, we may refer to 
his remarks on the Eastern origin of the Celts, which are 
eavilling rather than argumentative. ‘In one sense,”’ he 
says, “and with one school of ethnologists, the statement 
that the Kelts are of Eastern origin is little more than a 
truism. Out of the vast proportion of investigators who as- 
sign to the whole human race one common origin, there are 
very few who place the area of that common origin either 
in Europe, or America, still less in Australia or Polynesia. 
Add to this that very few, indeed, have ever put a claim for 
Africa being the birth-place of mankind. Such being the 
case, it is clear that, in the minds of many, all nations what- 


This is not the only instance in which Dr. Latham takes occasion to differ 
with the most eminent ethnologists and philologists, as may be seen by a re- 
cent work of his, entitled, ‘*‘On the Varieties of Man.’’ In this he appropri- 

tes the researches of others in comparative philology, without adding a single 
ew fact of his own, and then proceeds to divide all the languages of the world 


nto four classes, which he calls the Anaptotic, Aptotic, Agglutinate, and Amalgamate, 


i rming us, at the same time, that there are only three methods of gram- 
mar: the Classical, English, and Chinese. All languages, ancient and modern, 
dead and living, are to be referred to one of these classes. As for the Sanscrit, 
he does not recognize it at all. It may, he admits, be a genuine language ; but 
it is more likely to be a forgery. Even this allegation is not new, however, 


with Dr. Latham. Others before him did not like the trouble of learning it; 
then, because they could not comprehe nd it, the only conclusion they could 
wrive at was, that it is ** hypothetical,’’ and the Doctor adopts the same course. 
No wonder that the German critics laugh, in spite of their characteristic grav- 


itv, at such ‘* blind leaders of the blind ;’’ the truly learned and cosmopolitan 
Schlegel declaring the theory ‘tas happy as that which would account for the 
Leyptian pyramids as natural crystallizations.’” We must take leave abruptly 


of Dr. Latham, with the remark that ethnologists and critics like him do much 
mischief ; and we are sorry that the same remark applies to his American imi- 
tator, the Hon Georg P Marsh, whose Lectures on the Enqli h Language 
little better, in a philological point of view, than a transposition of the 
rors of Dr. Latham, and what that gentleman has appropriated from others, 
but entirely misapplied 
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ever are of Eastern origin—the Tasmanians, Polynesians and 
Laplanders, as well as the Kelts; the Kelts as well as the 
Laplanders, Polynesians, or Tasmanians.”* 

It is needless to pursue the remarks of Dr. Latham, they 
prove nothing against the facts in the text of Dr. Prichard, 
or, indeed, in the text of any other ethnologist worthy of the 
name. But Dr. Latham is by no means peculiar i in his oppo- 
sition to Celtic influence in the formation of the English 
language. The Rey. Mr. Harrison, in his Rise, Progress, and 
Present Structure of the English Language, represents our lan- 
guage as almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon. Even the Messrs. 
Chambers, than whom no writers are more liberal, or cosmo- 
politan, tell us in their Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
that the Celtic, which had been the language of the aborigin- 
al people of Great Britain, shrank from the Anglo-Saxon 
into Wales, Cornwall, and other remote parts of the Island, 
as the Indian tongues are now retiring betore the advance of 
the British settlers in North America. ‘ From its first intro- 
duction, the Anglo-Saxon tongue experienced little change 
for five centuries, the chief accessions which it received 
being Latin terms introduced by Christian missionart Bag In a 
note at the bottom of the same page, the Messrs. Chambers 
admit, that ** it is now believed that the British language was not 
so entire ly ¢ rtincuished by the Saxons as was gen rally stated by 
our historians down to the last age.”’t Need we say that 
the note flatly contradicts the text? Even during the brief 
interval that elapsed between the writing of the two asser- 
tions, the cause of truth and science advanced. In the 
mean time, the critic had consulted some work on compara- 
tive philology, and, finding his mistake, had the candor 
and honesty to correct it in a note. . 

Those who inform us that the English is pure Anglo- 
Saxon, are after all much more absurd and thoughtless than 
those who would trace the Celtic language to antediluvian 
times. Had Cesar found Britain a wilderness, without any 
inhabitants, instead of finding it thickly inhabited by Celts, 
it would still have been very illogical, on the part of some of 
our self-styled modern ethnologists, to assert that our present 
dialect has but few Latin and Celtie words. To prove this, 
it would only be necessary to examine some Roman anti- 
quities. Nor should we ask, for this purpose, any other than 


, 


& Eustern Origin of Celtic Nations, Latham’s Edition, pp. 


¢ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
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English authorities, for we hold that none are fairer, or freer 
from prejudice, than Englishmen, who are really learned. 
Of this character are Charles Roach Smith, F.S. A., author of 
The Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Liumne, in he nt, 
and Prof. Buckman, author of [//ustrations of the Remains of 
Roman Art in Cirencester, the Nite of Ancient Corinum. There 
are several others which we could mention in connection 
with this branch of our subject; but enough for the present. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that the connec- 
tion of the Romans with Britain lasted five hundred years— 
from 55 A. C., to 436 A. D. The Wall of Hadrian alone, 
with its numerous inscriptions, would prove that the Ro- 
mans must have done much in Britain. All historians agree 
that it was a part of the Roman policy to establish the 
troops, who had effected the conquest, in possession of the 
vanquished territory, and this is fully borne out by the re- 
inains found in Engiand. There is not one of the legions 
that conquered Britain that did not get a portion of the 
isiand, which was large or small in proportion to the valor 
it displayed, and the service it rendered. The inseriptions 
referred to prove beyond all doubt that Camulodunun (Col- 
chester) was the first town in Britain that obtained the pri- 
vileges and honor of a Roman Colonia, and it is believed to 
have been founded by the Ninth Legion. No historical fact 
of the period is better attested than that Cirencester was 
founded by Indians and Thracians ; cavalry troops belonging 
to the Roman army. Of twenty-three Roman towns whose 
remains are still to be seen in England, seareely two belonged 
to people of the same nation. Side by side we find towns 
built by Dacians, Moors, Gauls, Asturians, and Iberians. 
This will not seem strange, when it is recollected that the 
Romans, like the Carthaginians, had legions from every 
country that owned their sway. The Notitia, containing ‘a 
list of the military stations, on Hadrian’s Wall, shows that 
not fewer than twenty different nationalities were represented 
in the conquest of Britain, from the landing of Cesar to the 
final abandonment of the island by Valentinian; searcely 
two of these speaking the same dialect. We transeribe a 
few of these inscriptions, copied from the monuments, and 
translated into English by Mr. Petrie and Mr. Bruce: “ The 
pretect of the first ala (wing) of the Asteres at Condercum” 
(Bennell). * The prefect of the Savinian ala at Hunnum” 
(Holton-Chester). ‘ The tribune of the fourth cohort of the 
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Gauls at Vindolana” (Chester-holm). ‘The tribune of the 
third cohort of the Nervii at Alionis’’ (Ambleside). “ The 
tribune of the sixth cohort of the Servii at Virosidum” (Elen- 
borough). ‘ The tribune of the first cohort of the Spaniards 
at Accelodunum” (Brough). ‘ The tribune of the second co- 
hort of the Dalmatians at Magna in Northumbria” (Carvor- 
ran). ‘The tribune of the cohort of the Cornovii at Pons- 
keli”” (Neweastle). 

Nor were all these different people merely sojourners in 
the island. Whatever land each got they retained, and their 
posterity after them, from generation to generation. This is 
proved by their temples, altars, and deities. If there were 
no inscriptions to point out the different nationalities, these 
religious vestiges would be sufficient to do so by themselves, 
since they correspond in almost every instance with the 
accounts we read in history of the religion of the people near 
whose towns they are found. Thus, those found near the 
towus said to have been built by Gallic cohorts, are Celtic ; 
those found near the towns said to have been built by Gothic 
cohorts, are Gothic, &e. An inseription at York informs us, 
that a legate of the Sixth Legion built in Eburicum a temple 
dedicated to Serapis. The Phoenician deity Betatucadrus is 
found in Cumberland—also at Westmoreland. 

Neither are inseriptions, temples, altars, and sepulehral 
inonuments the only evidences we have of these different 
nationalities. Specimens of manufacture, styles of architec- 
ture, and agricultural and mining implemeuts are found, which 
combine to establish the same facts. Not more than three 
years ago, Mr. Ecroyd Smith found beautiful tesselated pave- 
ments in Yorkshire, inscribed with the names of several of the 
oflicers of the Sixth Legion. What would seem still more im- 
probable to the skeptical, or to those who think that Britain 
had been little better than a wilderness before the arrival of 
the Saxons, Mr. Roach Smith, to whose valuable researches 
we have already referred, has found traces of the Roman 
woollen manufacture in London. As for Phoenician bricks, 
they are to be found in all parts of the island. Mr. Bruce 
tells us, in his aceount of the Roman wall, that ** in the station 
of Corchester, portions of lead pipe have been found. It is 
an inch and a half in diameter, and has been formed by bend- 
ing round a flat strip of the metal, and soldering the joint.” 
We have it on the same authority, that iron has been pro- 
duced at the same period in large quantities. That coal was 
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extensively used in England, during the Roman period, 
now beyond question. ‘ In several places,” says Mr. Bruee, 
“the source from which the mineral was procured can be 
pointed out; but the most extensive workings that I have 
heard of are in the neighborhood of Gridon Lough, near 
Sevingshields. Not long ago, a shaft was sunk, with the 
view of procuring the coal, which was supposed to be below 
the surface ; the projector soon found that, though coal had 
been there, it was all removed. The ancient workings 
stretched beneath the bed of the lake.’’ 

All this may seem irrelevant to our subject ; but it is not. 
We desire to make it ¢ lear, to the most thoughtless, that were 
it even true that the ancient Britons were treated by the 
Romans as they are said to have been treated by the Saxons 
—that is, driven into the recesses of the forest—of which there 
is no evidence, it would still be impossible that their lan- 
guage could have been entirely lost. In other words, we find 
that the most enlightened people of their time carried on all the 
processes of industry then known for nearly five hundred 
years, among a Celtic population acknowledged to be numer- 
ous, frequently introducing from the continent large addi- 
tions of Gauls, Iberians and Celtiberians, together with peo- 
ple belonging to various other nationalities, as we have 
already seen. Is it consistent with common sense to oo 
that the effeet of all this on the language and people o 
Britain could be so e comple tely neutralized by the conque st of 
the island by the Saxons and Angles, as that the present 
English people and their language could be as purely Anglo- 
Saxon as those assert who pretend to pass judgment on scores 
of dialects of whose very alphabets they are ignorant 7* 

fhe absurdity of the theory of Latham, Harrison, Marsh, and other 
would-be ethnologists like them, will be still more apparent, if it b — » in 


mind, that no language is more tenacious of its original forms than the Celtic 


‘In this state of the question,’’ says Prichard, ‘* it is fortunate that the 
one idiom in which the personal pronouns, as well as the verbal sultixes, have 
been preserved in a form apparently much less altered from their original one, 
than in any of the more celebrated and classical dialects, in which philologi 
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have in genet vo sought the means of elucidating the structure of lang ge I 
allude to the C Itic dialects, and parti ularly to that still spoken by the Welsh 
» ple, but which is found in a much more perfect state in the productions of 


British writers coeval with, or even of greater antiquity than, the oldest compo- 
sitions of the Anglo-Saxons. The preservation of the pronouns in the Welsh 
language, poh on so long a period of time, has, perhaps, resulted from the cir- 
cumstance, that in that idiom they are undeclinable words, whereas in most of 
the European dialects they are susceptible 


‘,as we have seen, of copious inflection 
ind varicty of endings. The terminations of words in general are but little 
capable of change in the Celtic idioms, as indeed are those idioms themselves, 
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ut the writer who has labored most to bring contempt 
and odium on the Celtic race is Mr. Pinkerton. In_ his 
Dissertation on the Scythians and Goths, he pretends to 
prove that these two nations were identical ; and that they 
drove and confined the conquered and half-exterminated Celts 
to the western extremity of Gaul. There, he tells us, and in 
the mountains of Wales and Scotland, and in certain remote 
districts of Ireland, the small, miserable remains of their 
posterity are still to be found. He is not quite sure as to 
the period when this conquest and expulsion took place, but 
he thinks it was about the time of Pythagoras, 500 A.C. In 
order to support his theory, he makes alterations and inter- 
polations in ancient authors, and, in not a few instances, 
forges whole passages, although he tells us, in his preface, 
that * No literary crime is equal to false quotation ; tor pub- 
lic faith attends an author, and public infamy ought always 
to attend the abuse of it’? (Pret, p. 14). We could point 
out examples of this at almost every page of the ‘“ Disser- 
tation,’ but one or two will suffice. For instance, he quotes 
Herodotus to prove that the Seythians and Sarmatz were 
altogether different races, whereas the words of the Greek 
historian are: The Sarmate are the offspring of the Seythuns.”* 

In a similar spirit he has added the word “ farthest” to 
Strabo’s account of the most ancient division of the globe, thus: 
“The earth is divided into four parts; to the /arthest east, 
the Indians; to the farthest south, the Ethiops ; to the farthest 
west, the Celts; and, to the farthest north, the Seythians.’’t 
By similar logic he endeavors to prove that the Geta and 
Gothi were names applied to the same people. Thus, 
he quotes the fifth book of Valerius Flaceus for that pur- 
pose; but not one word in the whole book gives the 
least sanction to his pretensions. When Mr. Pinkerton 
has proved to his own satisfaction, by means like these, 
that the dominant races of Europe were the Scythians 


of which the people appear ever to have been remarkably tenacious. It would, 
perhaps, not be going too far to say, that no language in Europe has undergone 
so little change, in an equal space of time, as the Welsh sustained during the 
centuries which intervened between Aneurin and Lhywarch, and the period 
when the Sacred Scriptures were translated into it. To whatever circumstances 
the fact is to be attributed, it seems to be certain, as I hope to make it sufti- 
ciently apparent, that the Celtic idioms preserve, in a more perfect state than any 
other languages of Europe or Asia, the original pronouns, of which abbreviated forms 
enter as suttixes into the inflections of verbs through the numbers and persons 
Pricharad’s (Celtic Nations, P 265. 
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and Goths, before whom the Celts had to fly, he proceeds to 
collect evidence to show that the latter were never a respect- 
able or sensible, much less a powerful, people. 

Statements like these may seem harmless at first sight ; 
but, because those of a man undoubtedly learned, they have 
been the means of doing immense mischief. It is they that 
have caused most of those disputes between Anglo-Saxon 
and Celt, which have often led to riots and bloodshed, both 
in Europe and America, and which, as already observed, 
threatened, a few years since, to produce a civil waf of the 
most horrible and destructive kind. That the lower order 
of a dominant race, who read little and think less, should 
have readily embraced a theory like that of Mr. Pinkerton’s, 
seeming, as it did, to flatter themselves, was, perhaps, no 
more than might have been expected. But how many of the 
public journals of England aud America have exaggerated 
the worst charges of Pinkerton and others of his school. 
At least nine out of every ten have done so. This large 
proportion of the organs, as they call themselves, of public 
opinion, instead ot seeking to reconcile all fellow-citizens to 
each other, have devoted their influence to exciting animosity 
and strite between Anglo-Saxons and Celts. This, however, 
was not intentional. In other words, our public journalists 
supported such theories—not to cause bloodshed—not that 
they hated the Celt more than the Saxon—but partly because 
the anti-Celtic theory flattered themselves, and partly be- 
cause it was popular, and, consequently, in a certain sense, 
profitable. Now, however, it is to be hoped that the mania 
is over, and that it will never be resuscitated. 

It matters little what respectable author, who has paid 
due attention to the subject, we turn to, he is sure to exhibit 
a state of facts the very reverse of that represented by Mr. 
Pinkerton Nor is it necessary to quote any Celtic writer tor 
that purpose. Forexample, Niebuhr tells us, in his Research- 
es into the History of the Seythians, Geta and Sarmatians, that 
“ The conquerors to whom they (the Seythians) yie/ded thei 
ancient scttlements were the Gauls. From a comparison of the 
Roman and Grecian chronology, it was the twelfth year after 
the sacking of Rome, when the Triballi appeared before Ab- 
dera; and inthe reign of Philip Seylax mentions Celts in 
the farthest recess of the Adriatic Gult, who had been lett 
behind by the invaders in their mareh, i.e., in their mareh 
along the Danube, where afterwards the Scordisei dwelt, in 
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Lower Hungary, and in the territory of the Servians, the 
descendants of the victorious Gauls. They and theer kindred race 
in Noricum were the Celts who sent ambassadors to Alexander 
after his victory over the Triballi and Geta.’’* 

Throughout the works of Plutarch, especially in his Life 
of Camillus, we find evidence of the vast extent of territory 
occupied by the Celts. ‘Some say,” he observes, “ the 
country of the Celta is of such immense extent, that it 
stretches from the Western Ocean and the most northern 
climes *to the Lake Meotis eastward, and to that part of 
Scythia which borders upon Pontus; that there the two 
nations mingle, and issue, not all at once, nor at all seasons, 
but in the spring of the year, that, by means of these annual 
supplies, they had gradually ope med themselves a way over 
the chief part of the European continent ; ; and that, though they 
are distineuished by different names, according to their tribes, yet 
their whole body is comprehended under the general appel- 
lation of Celto-Seythe.”’ The value of Plutarch’s testimony 
is recognized by all. Indeed, none, capable of appreciating 
it, could venture to deny its general truthfulness, because 
there is scarcely a single statement to be found in any of his 
“ Lives” which has not been made on the best authorities 
extant in his time. Coming down to our own time, the 
same remark will apply to Gibbon, who, except when refer- 
ring to Christianity alone, is one of the most liberal and 
most reliable historians of modern times. Whenever he 
touches on the subject of the Celtic race, his views fully sus- 
tain those of Prichard. According to Mr. Pinkerton, ancient 
Gaul comprehended little more than one of the provinces of 
modern France. But who will compare him, as an authority, 
to the author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
whose noble work will live as long as the language in 
which it is written? “ Ancient Gaul,” says Gibbon, “as it 
contained the whole country between the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent than 
modern France. To the dominions of that powerful mon- 
archy, with its recent acquisitions of Alsace and Lorraine, 
we must add the duchy of Savoy, the cantons of Switzer- 
land, the four electorates of the Rhine, and the territories of 
Liege, Luxemburgh, Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. When 
Augustus gave laws to the conquests of his father, he intro- 
duced a division of Gaul, equally adapted to the progress of 
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the legions, to the course of the rivers, and to the principal 
national distinctions, which had comprehended above a hun- 
dred independent States. The sea coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, received their 
provincial ap pe ‘lation from the colouy of Narbonne. The 
government of Aquitaine was exte mded from the P yrenees 
to the Loire.’* Pages could be added to this from several 
authors, any of whom is much better authority than Mr. 
Pinkerton. 

But it would have been quite enough to show from the be- 
ginning what the Celts have done, not only in all parts ot 
Europe, but also in Asia, as recorded by the historians of 
different nations. The information we have from Plutarch 
alone, on this point, would go far to settle the question. In his 
Life of Camillus, he explains how it was that the Gauls were 
induced to first enter Italy. They were invited, he says, by an 
outraged husband, whose wife had been taken from him forei- 
bly by a wealthy man, who openly lived with her. “ In their 
first expedition, the *y soon possessed themselves of that country 
which stretches out from the Alps from both seas. That 
this of old belonged to the Tuscans, the names themselves 
are a proof; for the sea that lies to the north is called the 
Adriatic, from a Tusean city called Adria, and that on, the 
other side, to the south, is called the Tusean sea. * * * 
The Gauls expr lled the Tuscans, and made themselves masters of 
these cites. The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a 
city of Tuseany. The Clusians applied to the Romans, en- 
treating them to send ambassadors and letters to the barba- 
rians. Accordingly, they sent three illustrious persons, of the 
Fabian family, who had borne the highest employments in 
the State. The Gauls receivedthem courteously, on account 
of the name of Rome, and, putting a stop to their operations 
against the town, came to a conference. But when they 
were asked what injury they had received from the C lusians, 
that they came agninat their city, Brennus, king of the Gauls, 
smiled and said: * The injury the Clusians do us is, their kee p- 
ing to themselves a large tract of ground, when they can 
only cultivate a small one, and refusing to give up a part of 
it to us, who are strangers, numerous and poor. In the same 
manner, you Romans were injured formerly by the Albans, 
the Fidenates, and the Ardenates, and late ly by the pe ople 
of hai eii and Capene, and the greatest part of the Falisci and 
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the Volsci. Upon these you make war; if they refuse to 
share with you their goods, you enslave their persons, lay 
waste their country, and demolish their cities. Nor are 
your proce edings dishonorable or unjust ; for you follow the 
most ancient of laws, which directs the weak to obey the 
strong, from the Creator even to the irrational creation, that 
are taught by nature to make use of the advantage their 
strength affords them against the feeble. Cease, then, to ex- 
press your compassion for the Clusians, lest you teach the 
(rauls, in their turn, to commiserate those that have been oppressed 
by the Romans.’”’* 

It will be admitted that he was a pretty logical barbarian 
who made this speech. The Romans, themselves, could hardly 
pretend to understand the law of nations better. Of all the 
historians of Rome, Livy is the proudest and most patriotic, 
the most unwilling to admit the possibility of defeating his 
countrymen ; but he is everywhere obliged to acknowledge 
the fierce and terrible prowess of the Gauls. Not only does 
he give this speech nearly word for word, but he also details 
the results of the improper interference of the ambassa- 
dors. 

It was the opinion of Livy that none of the Etruscans 
had any business to engage in a general war with such a peo- 
ple as the Gauls on their northern frontier; nor have we 
any evidence that they entertained a different opinion them- 
selves. But the "y could not avoid war in this ease. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, the army under Brennus consisted of 
thirty thousand warriors.¢ This formidable host made a 
civil application to the Clusians for a portion of their lands, 
as intimated by Plutarch, if, indeed, any application of the 
kind could be regarded in that light. At all events, the only 
re ply of the citizens was, the immediate closing of their gates. 
It is admitted by Livy that the haughty and violent charac- 
ter of the Roman ambassadors rendered them ill-qualified for 
so delicate a mission.t Nothing could be more candid than 
the explanation given by Brennus of his object and inten- 
tions. They came, he said, to secure land ; and would not 
return, or make peace, until they did so.§ “The Romans,” 
he says, “ are but little known to us; but we believe them 


Plutarch’s Lise of Camillus, p. 102 
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to bea brave people, since the Etruscans are under their pro- 
tection. Remain here, then, spectators of our quarrel; we 
will decide it in your presence, so that you ean tell your 
people, when you reach home, how much the Gauls surpass 
all other mortals in valor.” * The ambassadors, both astonished 
and indignant at his boldness, asked the question the answer 
to which we have taken from Plutarch; and which is the 
same in substance as that recorded by Livy. They tried to 
disguise their resehtment, however, and demanded the privi- 
lege of entering the city as mediators. They found the 
Clusians deliberating on terms of peace—intending to cede 
some of their lands to the Gauls. This provoked them still 
more, and they did their best to prevent it. Forgetting the 
peaceful character of their mission, they offered to lead a sortie 
themselves against the Gallic camp. The Gauls, relying on 
the faith of the ambassadors, amused themselves about the 
plains like private citizens; and, while thus engaged, they 
were attacked by the besieged, commanded by the three 
Fabii. The ery of “the Roman ambassador’? was soon 
heard from mouth to mouth (Per totam aciem romanum lega- 
ium esse), throughout the Gallic ranks, and Brennus imme- 
diately ordered the combat to cease, and called a meeting of 
his chiefs. The unanimous verdict of the latter was, ** That 
against all the laws and usages of mankind, which were es- 
teemed the most sacred and inviolable, Ambustus (one of the 
Fabii) came as an ambassador, but acted as an enemy.’ Bren- 
nus wished to be diplomatic, however; although he had little 
expectation that his demand would be complied with, he 
sent a deputation to Rome, requiring that the offender 
should be delivered up. Affecting to delay only tor a 
reply, he sent back to his own country for reinforcements. 
The Roman priests did their best to cause the Fabii to be 
delivered up, as having committed not only a political crime 
of the highest gravity, but also violated the national religion. 
But it was of no use. The Fabii were men of great wealth 
and influence ; and it was feared that if they were delivered 
up, an immediate evil, still worse than that threatened by 
the Gauls, would be the result. Instead of delivering them 
up, therefore, they were made military tribunes, and the 
Gallic deputies retired from the city more irritated than ever. 

Brennus, however, was rather pleased with the prospect be- 
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fore him; for he was now fully prepared. “ Their prodigious 
numbers,” says Plutarch, “their glittering arms, their fury 
and impetuosity, struck terror wherever they came ; the peo- 
ple gave up their lands for lost, not doubting but the cities 
would soon follow ; however, what was beyond all expecta- 
tion, they injured no man’s property ; they neither pillaged the 
fields, nor insulted the cities; and, as they passed by, they 
cried out, ‘They were going to Rome—they were at war 
with the Romans only, and considered All others as their 
friends.’ 

‘* While the barbarians were going forward in this im- 
petuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces to battle, 
in number not inferior (for they consisted of forty thousand 
foot). * * Another thing, which occasioned no small 
contusion, was the number of persons joined in the command ; 
whereas, before, they had appointed, for the wars of less considera- 
tion, a single leader, whom they called dictator, sensible of 
how great consequence it is to ‘good order and success, at a 
dangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were with one soul, and 
to have the absolute command vested in one person. Their 
ungrateful treatment of Camillus, too, was not the least un- 
happy circumstance, as it now appeared dangerous for the 
generals to use their authority without some flattering indul- 
gence to the people. In this condition they marched out of 
the city, and encamped about eleven miles from it, on the 
banks of the river Allia, not far from its confluence with the 
Tiber. There the barbarians came upon them; and, as the 
Romans engaged in a disorderly manner, they were shame- 
fully beaten, and put to flight. Their left wing was soon 
pushed into the river, and there destroyed. The right wing, 
which quitted the field to avoid the charge, and gained the 
hills, did not suffer so much; many of them escaping to 
Rome. The rest, that survived the carnage, when the enemy 


This is very different from the character given by Cwsar of the Suevii, 
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were satiated with blood, stole by night to Veii, concluding 
that Rome was lost and its inhabitants put to the sword.”’* 
But, as we observed at the outset of our article, the Com- 
mentaries of Ceesar would be sufficient to show, by themselves, 
that the Celts were the bravest and most vigorous people of 
their time, as well as the most ancient in Europe. From the 
same work we also learn, that of all the barbarians they 
were the most intelligent—those who knew most about the 
arts and sciences, and derived most benefit from them. In 
other words, they were the most civilized people then known, 
next to the Greeks and Romans. In the Nota of Gaul, one 
hundred and fifteen cities are mentioned, many of them of 
considerable size and well fortified. No people were more 
attached to their cities than the Gauls, yet they did not hesi- 
tate to set fire to them when assured by their General, Ver- 
cingetorix, that the cause of patriotism required they should 
do so. Of this we have an interesting example in the seventh 
book of the Commentaries—the most ancient authenticated 
example on record—of a people having destroyed their own 
cities to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Cvesar informs us that, after Vercingetorix had suf- 
fered many injuries from the Romans, he called a council 
his followers, to which he declared that, “in future, the war 
must be carried on in a manner quite different from what it 
had hitherto been; every means must be adopted to pro- 
hibit the Romans from foraging and procuring provisions. 
This, he thought, was easy, because they abounded in 
cavalry, and because they were assisted by the season of the 
year. Forage could not be cut; therefore the enemy dis- 
persed moet necessarily seek it from the houses, all of which 
could be destroyed by the horse. Moreover, for the cause of 
public safety, the advantage of private affairs must he disregarded. 
It was, in short, necessary to burn the villages and houses— 
that is, in a space extending from Boia, in every direction 
where the Romans might seem able to go for the purpose of 
foraging. Of these things there was at hand an abundance 
for themselves, because those, in whose territories war may 
be waged, would be assisted by their means. The Romans 
would either not bear the privation, or they would proceed to 
& greater distance from the camp, with greater danger; nor 
was it any difference if they killed them, or stripped them o! 
their baggage, having lost which, war cannot he waged. More- 
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over, it was necessary for the towns to be burned, which were not 
safe from all danger by their fortifications, and by the nature ot 
the place ; that neither may they be as receptacles for refusing 
military service for our people, or exposed to view to the Ro- 
mans to take away an abundance of provisions and plunder. 
If these things seemed severe or cruel, they ought to consider 
that it would be much more severe than this, that their 
children and wives should be dragged into slavery, and 
themselves slain, which would be certain to befall the con- 
quered,”’* o 

The man, capable of delivering an address like this, was 
certainly not a barbarian in the modern sense of the term— 
in no sense, except his not being a Greek or Roman. Had 
he first proposed to burn the large towns and cities, his fol- 
lowers might have revolted against him ; but he proceeds 
cautiously, step by step ; first pointing out the importance of 
depriving the enemy of provisions ; then proposing to burn 
villages and houses, leaving the cities for the last. He admits 
that great privations would result from the new plan; but 
they had to choose between these and evils still greater— 
slavery, dishonor, and death. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
whether the famous oration of Mark Antony over the dead 
body of Cesar is more ingenious, or more eloquent and per- 
suasive than that of the Gallic general, as reported by his 
enemy. There was no hesitation on the part of the people, 
for the next day more than twenty towns of the Beturgii 
were burned; and in all the other States threatened by the 
enemy a similar course was pursued. The only town, against 
whose destruction any question was raised, was Avaricum. 
It was determined in a general council whether this should 
be burnt or defended. The citizens threw themselves on 
their knees to the rest of the assembled Gauls, begging 
** that they might not be compelled to set on fire with their 
own hands the most beautiful city in all Gaul, which was at 
once a protection and an ornament to the State.” On this 
occasion also Vereingetorix acted the part of a statesman as 
well as a veneral. He saw that the citizens would detend 
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their city to the last, and knowing that, as they said them- 
selves, it was well fortified, he complied with their wishes, 
and sent reinforcements to assist them in the defence. 

This mode of warfar® harrasses the Romans so muech— 
reducing them almost to a state of famine—that Cesar 
deems it prudent, according to his own admission, to decline 
an engagement offered soon after by Vercingetorix. The 
latter meets with reverses afterwards, however, and is accused 
of treason. The charges against him are that he had moved 
his camp nearer to the Romans ; that he had withdrawn with 
all the cavalry; that he had left such great forees without 
command; that, on his de ‘parture, the Romans had come so 
opportunely and with such celerity ; that all this could not 
have happe ‘ned accidentally or without design; and that 
he would rather have the sovereignty of Gaul by the grant 
of Caesar than to hold it by their favor. This shows not only 
that the people too could reason pretty logically, but that 
they understood and claimed the rights of freemen. They 
were willing that Vereingetorix should hold the sovereignty 
directly from themselves ; but, much as they esteemed him as 
a general, they would put him to death without hesitation, 
could they prove that he was engaged in any collusion with 
the invader. The defence of the General is very remarkable. 
He answers each charge in turn, and effectually refutes it. 
In defending himself from the charge of having withdrawn, 
leaving so large an army without command, he says that, 
“on purpose, when departing, he conferred the ¢ hief com- 
mand on no one, lest he might be driven to fight by the urgency 
of the multitude ; to which thine all are inclined, on account of 
their weakness of mind, because the y could not lone r endure 
sUusyn nse.’* : ' ; 

We need hardly observe, in passing, how applicable this ex- 
planation is to our own time. Vercingetorix understood human 
nature sufficiently well, to know that it required no ordinary 
firmness on the part of a general to avoid risking a battle at 
an unseasonable time, in compliance with the clamors of the 
multitude. What is more, he makes the latter understand 
the fact ; and the result is that they have more confidence in 
him than ever. ‘ All the multitude shout,” says the Roman 
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historian, “ and make a noise with their arms, which they are 
accustomed to do for those whose speech they approved.” 
Even now he had not all the power in his own hands, for we 
are told that the people determine, affer the trial was over and 
the general fully acquitted, to send reinforcements of ten 
thousand men to aid in the defence of Avaricum. Cesar admits 
that this defence was maintained with skill as well as bravery. 
One would almost think that he is speaking of the French of 
the present day.* “ The Gauls,” he says, ** opposed the un- 
common bravery of our soldiers with plans of every kind, as 
they are a nation of the greatest ingenuity, and very apt at 
making those things which are imparted to them by any one. 
For they turned aside the hooks, which, when they had 
attached, they drew in by engines, and they took away the 
earth of the mound by mines, the more skilfully because among 
them there are great tron mines, and all kinds of mines are known 
and practised by them. Moreover, they had fortified the entire 
wall on all sides with towers, and had covered these with 
hides ; also in their frequent daily and nocturnal sallies they 
either set fire to the mound, or attacked our soldiers occu- 
pied in the work; and they equalled the height of our 
towers as much as the mound daily increased raised these 
towers. And this they did, having spliced the upright 
posts of their towers; and they retarded our opened mines 
from being carried on, by burnt and very sharp wooden stakes, 
and by boiling pitch, and by stones of very great weight, 
thus preventing our men from approaching the walls.”’+ 

In the next chapter we have a full description of the 
Gallic walls, whose strength was such as to render them al- 
most inpregnable. In another part of the same work we 
have a description of the Gallic war ships. The keels were 
somewhat flatter than those of our ships, says the historian, 
in order that they might be able to systain the banks and 
the departure of the tide more easily ; the prows were very 

° En tragant les récits de ce long ouvrage plus d’une fois j'ai me suis arrét: 
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upright, and the poops also fitted to the violence of the waves 
and the tempests. The whole ships were made of oak, in 
order that they might bear any force and injury which might 
be necessary. The benches were made out of foot-beams, a 
foot broad, fastened with iron rails of the thickness of the 
thumb finger; the anchors were fastened to iron chains in- 
stead of ropes ; hides and thin leather, tenderly made up, were 
used instead of sails, &e.* 

It would not be necessary to proceed any further, in order 
to prove that the Gauls must have attained a high degree of 
civilization in the time of Caesar. A people who had more 
than a hundred large towns, most of them fortified; who, to 
a considerable extent, cultivated the arts and sciences, and 
who had such ships as those described by Caesar, could not 
be considered as barbarians. But we have further testimony 
than this. We are expressly told that the Druids gave in- 
struction not only in Greek and Latin, but also in astronomy, 
geography, &e. The students had so much to learn, says 
the Roman historian, that many remain twenty years under 
instruction ; nor do they consider it lawful to commit those 
things to writing, although they use the Greek letters in nearly 
all other affairs ry public and in pr ivate transactions. This seems 
to me to have been established for two reasons : because they 
neither wish their discipline to be divulged to the common 
people, nor that those who learn, relying on writing, should 
cultivate their memory less, which ordinarily happens to most 
men 3 depending on the aid of writing , they relax their diligence 
in thoroughly learning and c ultivating the memory. * ° 
~te ‘over, the ‘y discuss and impart to the youth many 
things about the stars and their motion, about the magnitude of the 
world and the earth, ahout the nature of things, about the power 
and maye sty of the immortal gods.t 

Now, if we turn to any of the Punic wars, we shall find that 
in these too the Gauls played an important and brilliant part. 
It any people of the time may be said to have held the balance 
of power between the rival republics of Rome and Carthage, 
i@was the Gauls. Their alliance was solicited in turn by 
the Romans and Carthaginians, and whichever side succeeded 
in securing it was sure to be victorious, as long as they 
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could hold it. This we see amply illustrated in the series of 
brilliant victories gained by Hannibal, on his first invasion of 
Italy; and in the final destruction of Carthage. In the 
former instance, the Gauls had been induced to join the in- 
vaders of Italy, partly because they had been badly treated 
by the Romans, and partly because Hannibal presented them 
splendid inducements in money and lands. But, towards the 
close of the second Punie war, they began to see that the 
promises of Hannibal were much better than his perform- 
ances. Inthe mean time the Romans were doing their best to 
conciliate them—making them more magnificent offers than 
ever. Both Polybius and Livy tell us that the Gauls were 
the first to offer any resistance, worthy of the name, to the 
triumphant march of Hannibal over the Alps. They had 
been favorable to his cause until they learned that he had at- 
tacked and routed troops of Iberians who offered to dispute 
his mareh. This led them to apprehend that he was coming, 
not to strike a blow at the Roman power, but to subjugate 
themselves; and accordingly they resolved to oppose him. 
When he arrived on the northern side of the Pyrenees, he 
found the Gauls assembled at Ruscinon, ready to give him 
battle. Hannibal did all in his power to reassure them. 
He requested an interview with their chiefs, protesting that 
he had come as a guest, not as an ene my, and that, except 
he was forced by the Gauls themselves, he would never draw 
his sword against them. In addition to these assurances, he 
offered to wait upon them at Ruscinon, where they were as- 
sembled, if they had any objection to visit him in his camp. 
They agreed to meet him, a conference was held, at which 
he removed all their scruples, and a treaty of alliance was 
the result. 

This is the first treaty on record in which honor is done 
to the female sex. In one of the articles it was stipul: ited 
that if the Carthaginian soldiers gave any cause of com- 
plaint to the Gauls, it should be saigied before Hannibal, 
or before his lieutenants in Spain; but that the complaints 
of the Gauls against the Carthaginians should be judge, 
without appeal, by the wives of the former.* Nor was this 
deference to women anything new on the part of the Gauls. 
‘ Cette coutume,”’ s: ys Thie rry, * de soumettre 4 Varbitrage 
de ‘S fe TWINes les plus importantes deci "1SLONS politique Be > ps artic nie ‘Te- 
ment aux Aquitains et aux Ligures, du moins parmi le 's habi- 
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tans de la Gaule, prenait sa source dans le respect et la con- 
descendance dont la civilisation ibérienne entourait ce sexe ; 
les hommes, si l’on en croit le temoinage des historiens n’avai- 
ent pas i se repentir dune si pacifique institution.’’* 

It is admitted by Livy, that when the Roman senate sent 
ambassadors to the Gauls to solicit their aid against the Car- 
thaginians, they were assailed with hisses and derisive laugh- 
ter, when they boasted of the glory and greatness of Rome; so 
that the magistrates and chiefs found considerable difficulty 
in restoring order. After the excitement had sufficiently sub- 
sided, the ambassadors were told “that having no reason to 
complain of the Carthaginians more than. they had to praise 
the Romans, they declined to take up arms against. the 
former in favor of the latter ; that on the contrary, they knew 
that the Romans dispossessed, of their lands in Italy, those 
Gauls who had established themselves there ; and that they 
imposed heavy taxes upon them,” &e. This stern reply 
enraged the Romans, who overloaded with reproaches the 
people who refused to be at once their soldiers and their 
slaves. First it was admitted on all hands, that it was of the 
greatest importance to secure an alliance with the Gauls; 
now, because this has failed, the latter are declared to be 
“ ferocious, inconstant, and insatiable for money ;”+ in short, 
of such a character that neither Hannibal, nor anybody else, 
could rely for any time on their fidelity. 

They remained faithful long enough, however, to enable 
Hannibal to vanquish Sempronius, the Roman Consul, at 
Trebia; to foree Flaminus to make a precipitate retreat from 
Thrasymene ; and, soon after, to defeat Terentius Varro and 
Paulus Aimilius, killing forty thousand infantry and two 
thousand seven hundred cavalry. Most historians are of 
opinion that, had Hannibal followed up the successes thus 
xecomplished by the bravery and impetuosity of the Gauls, 
he might have taken Rome almost without resistance. But 
he was aware of what might be called the ruling passion of 
his allies, who were still as fond of wine as when, according 
to Plutarch, they first set out in search of it; “they so much 
admired the liquor, and were so enchanted with the new 
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pleasure, that they snatched up their arms, and taking their 
parents with them, marched to the Alps to seek that country 
which produced such excellent fruit, and in comparison with 
which they considered all others barren and ungenial.”* It 
was precisely because Hannibal was acquainted with their 
failings in this way that he led them to Capua, after they 
had gained the several victories alluded to. His object was 
to afford them temporary gratification, so that they might be 
encouraged to still greater exertions. Buta more fatal blun- 
der he could hardly have committed; for so besotted did 
they become at the emporium of the rich wines of Italy, that 
they cast off all restraint, and never again yielded that 
ready obedience which is essential to the success of all mili- 
tary operations, especially those carried on in an enemy’s 
country. Polybius, the enemy of all imposture, and the 
most resolute vindicator of the truth of history, informs us in 
his third book (p. 227), that when Hannibal came to count 
the number of his slain at the battle of Trebia, he found that 
almost all, certainly nine tenths, belonged to the ranks of his 
brave allies. According to the same authority, the whole 
force of Hannibal amounted to ninety thousand men, at least 
seventy thousand of whom were Gauls, when he fought his 
most glorious battles. ‘ With such a disproportion,” says 
Thierry, “ between the nucleus of the Punie army and its 
auxiliaries, Hanuibal was no more in reality than a Gallic 
chief.’’+ 

As soon as the Gauls became demoralized, so that he had 
to depend on his own men—the Carthaginians and Numi- 
diaus—his star began to wane, and he was forced to fly from 
Africanus, who, before attempting to take the field, had used 
all the influence he possessed to conciliate the Gauls. First, 
he was successful, as a politician and statesman, in conuvine- 
ing the most formidable enemies of his country that, after 
all, it was not their interest, but rather their misfortune, to 
tight against the Romans in tavor of the Carthaginian oli- 
garchy. He found it necessary, however, to adduce stronger 
arguments in proof of this than mere words. Hannibal, no 
longer receiving his usual supplies from home, was unable 
to pay his auxiliaries. Scipio, upon the other hand, had the 


° Plutarch, Life of Camillus, p. 102. 
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Roman treasury at his command ; and he freely availed him- 
self of it, as a means of convincing the Gauls.* What the 
result was, it is needless to say. Carthage fell soon after, 
never more to rise. 

If we follow the Gauls into Asia, there we shall find 
their exploits, if possible, still more brilliant than those to 
which we have thus rapidly alluded. In a short time, they 
became masters of the whole shore of the Augean sea; they 
placed Nicomedus on the throne of Bythnia; in short, they 
forced all the principal states of Asia to pay them tribute. 
The terror which they inspired among the Asiatics would 
seem incredible, were it not fully authenticated. ‘“ Devant 
la horde tictosage,”’ says Thierry, “da population phrygienne 
fuyait comme un troupeau de moutons, et courait se réfugies 
dans les cavernes du mont Taurus; en Ionie les femme se 
tuaient 2 la seule nouvelle de Papproache des Gaulois ; trois 
jeunnes filles de Milet prévinrent ainsi par une mort volun- 
taire les traitemens horrible qu’elles redoublaient.” 

They became a necessary militia, as we are told by the 
same author, for all the states of the East, whether warlike 

r peaceful, monarchical or republican. This may seem 
exaggeration ; but Justinian is still more emphatic. Such, 
he says, was the terror of their name and the constant suc- 
cess of their arms, that no king on his throne believed him- 
self safe, and that no deposed king hoped to be restored if 
they had not the strong arms of the Gauls in their favor.t 

Now, if we return to Britain for a few minutes, before 
closing our article, we shall see how true it is that, if the 
ancient Britons could speak, they might well reproach the 
modern Britons for their impious ingratitude i in denying their 
kinship, as if they had been an imbecile, cowardly race 3 
whereas, in point of fact, no race could have fought more 
bravely, or with nobler motives, in defence of their liberties. 


© Nothing pleased the Romans better than to see the Gauls withdr: uw in 
whole regiments from the Carthaginians, and they welcomed them eagerly into 
their own ranks. Les Romains les accueillaient avec empressement et les incor- - 
poraient 4 leur troupes; ce furent dit-on, Jes premiers étrangers admis dans /ex 
armées romaines en qualite de stipendiés. Once they had become dissatistied with 
the Carthaginians, nothing could retain them in their service. Appian informs 
us that, after threats and bribes had alike failed, they crucified three thou- 
sand Gauls. 


+ Hist. des Gaulois, tome i., p. 192. 


t Reges Orientis sine mercenario Gallorum exercitu nulla bella gesserunt 
Tantus terror gallici nominis, et armorum invicta felicitas, ut aliter neque ma 
jestatem suam tutam, neque amissam recuperare se posse, sine gallica virtute 
arbitrarentur.—Juséin., lib. xxv., c. 2 


— 
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To prove this, it is almost sufficient to glance at the history 
of Caractacus and Boadicea, as written by their enemies. 
The former formed a powerful league against the Romans. 
In determining to give battle to the common enemy, with a 
force vastly inferior in discipline, if not in numbers, to the 
Roman legions, he ran from rank to rank proclaiming that 
day as one that would give liberty to the Britons, or chain 
them into eternal servitude. He recalled the names of the 
old Britons who had chased the dictator, Caesar, and pro- 
tected the honor of their wives and daughters. It was, 
however, an unequal contest: the Britons, although they 
fought bravely, were defeated and put to flight. The 
wife and daughters of Caractacus were captured, and his 
brothers surrendered at discretion; he had escaped him- 
self, but was betrayed to his enemies. All were brought 
to Rome to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
While his companions in misfortune implored pardon, the 
undaunted British chieftain approached the tribunal of the 
Emperor, and addressed him as follows, without, as Tacitus 
tells us, lowering his eyes, or saying a single word calculated 
to inspire pity (Aut vulti demisso, aut verlis misericordiam re- 
quirens): “If with my birth and my success I had observed 
moderation in my prosperity, | might have come here the 
friend of the Romans, not their captive ; and you might not 
have disdained the alliance of a chief who is the issue of 
illustrious ancestors, and the eommander of several nations. 
Now fate has humbled me as much as it has elevated you. 
I had horses, arms, soldiers, riches ; is it strange that I wished 
to preserve these goods? If, Romans, your ambition wishes 
to give chains to all, is this a reason that all should accept 
them? Besides, my prompt submission had not rendered 
illustrious either my name, or your victory. If you condemn 
me to death, I shall soon be forgotten ; if you spare my life, 
my nime will eternally recall your clemency.” There is, if 
possible, still stronger evidence of a noble soul in his exelama- 
tion, on seeing the magnificent palaces of the Mistress of 
the World: “ What!” said he, to the Romans who accom- 
panied him, “ you poszess ail this splendor, and you covet 
our poor cabins in britain 7” 


More heroic stii!, if possible, was Boadicea. Contrary 


to her wishes, her husband, Prasutag, king of the Icenes, 
who possessed immense treasures, declared the Emperor 
Nero his heir, conjointly with his two daughters, hoping that 
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this friendly mark of submission would secure his kingdom 
and his family from insult. But all in vain. The centurions 
sacked his kingdom, the Roman slaves his palace. The latter 
being taken with all the violence of an assault, the soldiery 
commence their excesses by violating his two daughters, and 
scourging his wife, Boadicea, with rods. The queen did all 
that a woman could to arouse the whole island. Mounting 
her war chariot in preparing for battle, with her two out- 
raged daughters by her side, she addressed the different tribes : 
“It was,” she said, “ no novelty for the Britons to mareh to 
battle under the command of their queens ; but now, waiving 
all the rights of her ancestors, she came not to reclaim her 
kingdom and her power ; she came as one of the least of her 
fellow-countrywomen, to avenge her outraged liberty—her 
body lacerate d with se ourges, her daughters dishonored. Ro- 
man insolence had reache d that point that it respected neither 
virtue, infancy, nor old age. In fine, the gods, seconding a 
just vengeance, had destroyed the legion which had dared to 
fight. The others who had remained hidden in their camp, 
or who only thought of how they might escape, could not 
bear even the words and the eries, still less the shock and 
the blows of so many thousands of combatants; with 
such cause and army they must only conquer or perish ; 
though a woman, such was her irrevocable resolution; as to 
the men, if they prefer it, they can accept life and sla- 
very.’ 

The Roman general calls on his legions to despise the 
menaces of a barbarous horde, that consisted more of women 
than of soldiers ; telling them that there could be but one 
result of the battle about to be fought—that is, the complete 
overthrow of the Britons. Boadicea herself appears to have 
foreseen this, knowing that her undisciplined troops, which 
were much more a mob than an army, could have but little 
chance of success against the veteran legions of Rome. But 
the slightest hope in so noble a cause was sufficient to make 
a heroine of her, and she tried to infuse her own spirit into 
all her followers. Seeing her army cut down to the number 
of eighty thousand; the conqueror not sparing even the 
blood of the w omen; and scorning to grace the triumph of 
her enemy, she took a dose of poison which she had pre- 
pared for the occasion; so that she fell into the hands of 
Suetonius a lifeless corpse. The power of Rome was now 





© Tacitus, Annal., lib. xiv., c. 35. 
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consolidated ; but, sorely disheartened as they were, the 
Britons still continued to resist. 

Because the Druids instructed the people and encouraged 
them not to submit to the domination of Rome, they were 
slaughtered like wild beasts; and, in order to justify the 
atrocities thus committed, the foulest calumnies were in- 
vented against the victims. Though the Druids seldom or 
never fought, themselves, they were the most formidable 
enemies that even Caesar had encountered, for the simple 
reason that they were the thinkers of their time in all Celtic 
countries. Nor can we doubt that Cesar had this in mind 
when he sketched their character. If the picture which he 
draws of them is not so dark as that given by Livy and 
Tacitus, we should remember that the latter had their chief 
materials from the lieutenants of Nero—from the very men 
who had exterminated the obnoxious priesthood. That 
the Druids, who were slaughtered by Suetonius, with 
thousands of women and children, to the great satisfac- 
tion of Nero, the most ruthless of tyrants, should have been 
represented as habitually guilty of the most revolting 
crimes, is, perhaps, no more than might be expected ; but, 
that the same charges should be reproduced by modern his- 
torians, is a fact of a different character. But for this, too, 
there is a motive. We are not aware of a single instance 
in which the tyrant’s character of the Druids has been 
adopted, but the writer who has adopted it is anti-Celtic. 
Sometimes darker tints are given to this picture than 
those that satisfied Nero; and then it is asked triumphantly 
what could be expected from a people, the ministers of whose 
religion were so ferocious and blood-thirsty. But even those 
who are most incensed against the Druids admit that they pos- 
sessed some noble qualities—qualities which are certainly in- 
consistent with cruelty and vice. It is now almost univers- 
ally acknowledged that a leading object of the Pythagorean 
religion, or the Metempsychosis, was, to protect the lower 
animals from ill-treatment. Pythagoras knew well that the 
most brutal mule-driver might be restrained from cruel treat- 
ment of the animal under his charge, if he was led to believe 
that it is perhaps the soul of one of his own ancestors that 
animates his body. Cesar tells us that the Druids incul- 
cated the same doctrine. ‘In particular,” he says, “ they 
desire to inculcate this: that the souls do not die, but after 
death pass from one body to another; and they think that 
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by this men are greatly excited to courage, the fear of death 
being destroyed.’ ** Maximus Tyrius informs us that the Druid- 
ical symbol of Jupiter was a tall oak (Dissert., p. 38). Indeed, 
there is nothing more remarkable in the religion of the Druids 
than their veneration for t rees, especially for the oak. They not 
ouly offered their sacrifices upon them, but worshipped them. 
All antiquaries agree that a grove was essential to the per- 
formance of the Druidical rites ; but it by no means follows 
from this that temples, such as we find in Celtie countries, 
were not erected in the grove’—structures like those to be 
found everywhere in Ireland and Wales, and in many parts 
of England, Scotland, France, Spain, and Portugal. Most 
writers on ¢ ‘eltic antiquities are of opinion that Stonehenge 
in England is undoubtedly a Druidical temple ; and, although 
it is now situated in a plain, where there is no grove and 
few trees, we are not to suppose that the situation has al- 
ways been equally bare and exposed; though its present 
state is put forward by Mr. Pinkerton and others as an 
argument against its Druidical character. A similar venera- 
tion for trees prevailed among the ancient Hindoos, who were 
also believers in the metempsychosis. ‘ Man,” says the 
Veda, “ is like a high tree, the hair is his leaves, the skin the 
blood, the hard knots the bones,” &e. But we have much more 
than this, nearer home, to show that a religious veneration 
for trees was not peculiar to the Druids. Perhaps all our 
readers are not aware that, according to the Scandinavian 
Edda, the whole human race are sprung from trees. ‘‘ Then,” 
says the prose Edda, ‘ the sons of Bor (Odin, Vilé and Ve) 
went down to the sea shore, found two trees, took them, and 
formed thereof men. The first gave them breath and life ; the 
second understanding and motion ; the third gave them a 
fair visage (beauty ot form), speech, hearing, and sight. The 
man they called Ash, and the woman Erla; /rom them 
descended the human race, who were assigned their abode in 
Midgard.” Professor Adelung and several other German 
critics are of opinion that this idea of the creation was sug- 
gested to the Scandinavians either by the Brahmins or the 
Druids. Be this as it may, the latter were loved and hon- 
ored by the Celts. “They” (the Druids) “ are oce upie ~d,”’ 
says Cesar, “ with sacred things; they have charge of pub- 
lic and private sacrifices, and interpret ‘religion. * * 





© In primis hoe volunt persuadere non intetire animas, sed ab aliis post mor- 
tem transire ad alios, &.—De Bel. Gal., lib. vi., ¢. 14. 
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They determine almost all controversies; and if any crime 
has been perpetrated, if any murder has been committed, 
if there isa dispute about inheritance, if about boundaries, 
they decide it, and determine the recompense and punish- 
ment. If any, either in a public or private capacity, should 
not submit to their deeree, they forbid the sacrifices. This 
isa very great punishment among them. Those who are 
thus interdicted are held in the number of the impious and 
wicked ; all avoid them and flee from their approach and conver- 
sation, lest they might receive some evil from their contagion, neither 
is Justice administered to them on her petitions, nor is any honor 
ot the State conferred on them.” 

Need we remark that this too nn proof of that East- 
ern origin which the thoughtless and silly are so ready to 
laugh at. The testimony of Cesar is conclusive as to the 
tact that the caste system existed among the Celts pretty 
much the same as it did among the Hindoos. It is not alone 
those of the former who were convicted of heinous crimes, 
or who set the authority of the Druids at defiance, that were 
regarded and treated as Pariahs. The lower class often 
preferred downright slavery—to render themselves liable to 
be bought and sold—to their general condition as a despised 
and oppressed caste. ‘They dare to do nothing by them- 
selves,” says the Roman historian, ‘and are admitted to no 
councils. “Many of thent * * declare themselves in 
servitude to the nobles.’’+ 

In time of war, however, this servitude ceased ; the slaves 
declared themselves free; and the nobles agreed, with as 
good a grace as they could, to what they could not prevent. 
Thus, in all cireumstances, the Celts have ever evinced 
strong instinct of liberty. If the poorer class could do no 
better, they would, as we have seen, become slaves ; but wo 
to the master that attempted to apply the lash to them! In- 
deed, even in servitude they were free as far as the will was 
concerned. <A Celt, in this position, in the time of Ceesar, 
Livy, or Tacitus, was no more a real slave than the Irish peas- 
unt of the present day is a real Protestant because he accepts 

® Nam fere de omnibus controversis publicis privatisque constituunt; et si 
quod est admissum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si de finibus contro- 
versia est iidem decernunt ; 9 ° si qui aut privatus aut publicus 
eorum decreto non stetit sacrificiis interdicunt. He poena apud eos est 
gravissima, Quibus ita est interdictum ii numero impiorum ac sceletorum haben- 
tur, &c.—De Bel. Gal., lib. vi., c. 13. 
2% + rique ° © gese in servitutem dicant nobilibus.—De Bel. Gal., lib. 
vi., c. 18. 
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a Bible, and goes to church, when he is hungry and ni ike ~d, in 
order to get food and clothes, and then returns to the priest, 
and laughs at the parson, as soon as the times grow better. 
Were the Celtic race a pe ople who would tamely submit to 
oppression, they could not have elicited from their ene- 
inies, in all parts of the world, those noble tributes to their 

valor and courage which none others can boast ; for even the 
Romans admitted their superiority in these respects—the 
proudest of their historians recording the fact, while boast- 
ing of their triumphs over all other nations, that “ the Gauls 
were before the Romans in the glory of war, as the Greeks were 
in eloquence.”* 

We were not so sanguine, in commencing this article, 
as to hope that we could do justice to the Celtic race ; 
but what we did contemplate, we trust we have ac- 
complished—namely, to show those who are so fond of 
sneering at that people, and representing them as inferior 
to that to which they suppose they belong themselves ; that, 
although their atte mpts have already done mischief, and may 
do more among a certain class, their disparaging statements 
have no other etfect on any intelligent mind than to prove, eithe r 
that they are actuated by a foolish malice, or, otherwise, have 
never taken the trouble to read any respectable history of 
the people on whose characteristics they pass such flippant 
judgment. The would-be critic of the fine arts who ven- 
tures to find fault with one of the chefs d’euvre of Angelo, 
Titian, or Correggio, declaring the production of a fourth- 
rate modern artist superior to it, does not render himself 
more an object of ridicule and contempt than the person 
who, with a supercilious sneer, pretends to condemn as “ infe- 
rior” a race on whose eminently manly qualities every great 
historian, let his nationality be what it may, bestows the 
highest praise. 


© Sciebam swpenumero parva manu cum magnis legionibus hostium con- 
tendisse ; cognoveram parvis copiis bella gesta cum opulentis regibus ; ad hoc, 
swpe fortune violentiam tolerassa ; facundia Grecos, gloria belli Gallos, ante Ro- 
manos fuisse.— Bellum Catilinarum. 
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Arr. Il.—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D. D., 
late Head Master of Rugby School, etc. By Artuur PENRHYN 
Srantey, M.A. 2 vols., l2Zmo. Boston: 1860. 


To MOULD to a new and higher type the institutions of a 
people, to give increased earnestness and truth to their spe- 
culative life, or a worthier and more fertile direction to their 
active powers—these have been esteemed as achievements 
marking their agent, in whatever time or country he may 
have lived, as a man in whom the faculties of our common 
nature have appeared in unusual measure. Once such 
achievements are felt and recognized, the broad human ver- 
dict is sure. With at least an apparent perverseness, stolid- 
ity, and obstinacy, the popular habit and heart—it may be 
the popular clamor and cruelty—may withstand and hinder 
the great-souled worker, while yet he is obscured by the 
dust of the conflict, and seen mainly through the distorting 
lights of alarmed self-interests. But when the tumult is hush- 
ed, whether because triumph has silenced the adverse party, 
or death has removed the centre and source of the new and 
agitating truths—when the new order and beauty have arisen 
and stood forth in realization—when larger benefits, rightly 
measured from the higher ground of comparison achieved, 
have accrued to men, it is then that one conviction only 
finds place in the universal conscience, and that, by those 
who speak for the race, one judgment only is pronounced. 
Not only is this a fact touching the feeling and judgment of 
the men who now live, and who, in their various lines of 
thought, are called on to pronounce upon the master spirits 
of the ages, but it has been equally true of men through the 
whole reach of the historic period, and in all nations that 
have risen to any high degree of intellectual and institutional 
life. Thus, the award of a belief in grander inherent pow- 
ers, Where influence has been deep, broad, and lasting, de- 
pends on a law of the very thought and intelligence of 
man. 

For a universal fact like this, a ground of like universal- 
ity must exist. Yet, to isolate this question, and attempt to 
say why mankind aceredit an extraordinary measure of ori- 
ginal force of intellect, of character, or of both, as the indis- 
pensable antecedent to an extraordinary projection of influ- 
ence upon and into the fabrics of institutions and society— 
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this might be exceedingly difficult. Neither does our direct 
experie nce, nor as yet do the analyses and generalizations of 
science establish the fact of such a connection—not even, 
first of all, the hypothesis that one human spirit or person- 
ality can possess or consist of a larger quantity or intensity 
of active and effective potency than another. Yet, to raise 
the question, is to become aware that the common explana- 
tion is the only possible one. Clearly, in this explanation, 
we are aided by the analogy of observed physical actions. 
In these, the analogy-seeing intuition of the mind finds 
warrant for its assurance that the popular judgment is, not 
merely the only supposable, but also the true one. In phy- 
sical nature, the greater mass falls with the more crushing 
effect. The more intense pressure the more completely mo- 
difies and marks whatever is subjected to it. So, the Leyden 
jar snaps off its little charge ; and presently the feebly dis- 
turbed equilibrium of a small surrounding space is as feebly 
restored. 

Now, we unavoidably feel that phenomena like these, 
transpiring in material nature, and indicating, each for its 
magnitude, a force of corresponding energy, are but the 
counterparts and interpretations of the phenomena wrought 
in the realm of the human spirit and intelligence, and which 
are indicative, in like manner, of a variable endowment of 
the purely spiritual energies. If Shakspeare has expressed 
to our hearts and heads, alike, more than other poets, and has 
spoken, at the same time, to a larger audience than it has 
fallen to any other modern poet to address, this is because, 
first of all, Shakspeare was more than the other poets—vastly 
more than the generality of men and women. It is all very 
well for Rusticus to see to it that, over his small domain of 
acres and interests, the “ends shall meet” as often as the 
years; and for Urbanus to spare no pains in versing himself 
in mysteries of etiquette and of the “ per cents. ;” but no 
more surely was an Alexander or a Napoleon born to fashion 
empires, than was an Aristotle, a Bacon, and a Pestalozzi to 
infuse and incorporate each his own larger personality, his 
broader thought and deeper purpose, into the very fibre and 
framework ot the manhood of all after generations. 

It is not our intention to claim for Dr. Arnold a place with 
the Aristotles, the Bacons, and the Pestalozzis—creative and 
organizing minds of the very largest order, of whom the 
world has possessed so few. But it appears certain that 
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Arnold accomplished, in the way of elevating the aims and 
tone of public education in England, of giving to it a right 
direction, and of advancing it towards the desired complete- 
ness as a working system, more than, at least up to the time 
when he left the stage of action, it has fallen to the lot of 
any other individual educator to accomplish. And the im- 
pression which he has thus left on the system in England 
must, in time, though doubtless in a diminished degree, be 
felt in all countries in which the spirit of English institutions 
and the use of the English tongue prevail. For this fine 
essence of thought and influence is of no nationality ; it can- 
not be arrested by political convulsions, nor kept out by 
bayonets or blockades. 

It is true that Bacon, Locke, and Milton, all acted power- 
fully, and in the right direction, upon the English teacher 
and school ; but their influence, exerted in the outset through 
purely theoretical teachings, and coming at first only to the 
philosophic and cultured minds of the nation, has been slow 
and long in filtering down toward the masses of parents, 
legislators, and schoolmasters, and has not yet fairly leavened 
any one of these bodies. What Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, 
and the normal schools and society originated and directed 
by him, may in the end accomplish for education, it would 
doubtless be premature to endeavor now to ascertain. More, 
we are inclined to hope, at the last, for intellectual develop- 
ment, and the elevation of the humbler classes; but less 
toward that complete training of the children of the classes 
blest with leisure, in which the teacher’s part towards a right 
moral and social discipline is of necessity, and by Arnold 
was in fact, more largely fulfilled. In respect to Bell and 
Lancaster, it has become evident that the permanent results 
and benefits accruing in our schools from their labors in no 
way correspond to the agitation they created in their day ; 
and it certainly requires no very deep analysis to enable us 
to predict that a like upshot awaits the now loudly-heralded 
“training system,” or teachings by oral “ picturing-out,” 


of Mr. Stowe. Grant, now, that we shall not find in Dr. 
Arnold’s intellect and character, nor in his actual instruction, 
all the merits of all his predecessors and contemporaries— 
indeed, in spite of the obvious lack on his part of certain 
capacities of mind which some of them possessed, and of 
somewhat of the truthfulness of aim and method to which 
in certain directions others have attained, yet, when we view 
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his labors in the aggregate, and estimate them by the various 
criteria of their intrinsic character, the actual and praise- 
worthy success attained, and the breadth and permanency of 
the impression made, we must still regard the distinguished 
Head Master of Rugby as the greatest of British educators, 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. In point of native 
genius, and of the novelty of the educational principles 
which they brought into vogue, we must give to Comenius 
and Pestalozzi a far higher place. But what the Austrian 
Comenius was to the rational-mystical German mind and 
tendencies, and the Swiss Pestalozzi to the abstract mind and 
tendencies of France and Southern Europe, such was Arnold 
to the sturdily practical and common sense mind of the 
British Isles—a fit and true representative of the national 
character and edueation. Such a conclusion we find fully 
attested in his broad and real sympathies with every phase 
of mind, and every sphere—especially the humbler and more 
difficult—in life; in his practical grasp and outworking of 
whatever he grasped at all; in his intensely religious nature, 
which stubbornly refused to be allured away toward mysti- 
cism or dogmatism, on the one hand, or to formalism and the 
convenient repose of the “ whited sepulchre,” on the other ; 
but which uninterruptedly flowed out, and more earnestly 
as his life advaneed, in the expression of dove and works to- 
ward God and the human kind. 

A man of so vigorous personality, and who has sueceeded 
in leaving his impress upon the institutions and life of a 
people, surely affords a problem of deep interest to the 
student of character, or to the psychologist. 

For one who, like Mr. Stanley, had been his pupil and 
friend, who had shared his feelings, and entered more or less 
in the very conflicts of opinion and class-interests in which 
such a man of necessity moves—facts which constitute the 
best proofs of fitness for the labor he has undertaken, 7 the 
way in which he undertakes it—such a view of his work as 
he has given is the necessary dictate of good judgment and 
taste. Whatever fitting scruples or needful limits may have 
checked the discreet friend, these do not necessarily stand in 
the way of the reader, of the general student of character, 
or the special student of the moral, social, and educational 
movement of the time. It is hoped that, to some or all of 
these, an attempt to analyze the powers and expression of 
a mind which, if not entitled to the award of the highest 
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genius, was yet in its activities powerfully genetic and 
organizing, may not be without interest. 

In speaking of this man and his life, it is not our inten- 
tion—though few lives present us less occasion for that kind 
of remark which calls forth this qualification—to cramp our 
portraiture wholly within the lines that a conventional pru- 
dery, or over-discreet reticence, or call it by what name one 
will, has been making so habitual in formal biographies, and 
peculiarly in those men and women of religious character, 
that it has seemed at last an essential element for this whole 
class of cases. By the most eminently proper and Pecksnif- 
fian presentation of ha#-lives of remarkable religious or bene- 
ficent characters, nothing is gained, but much is in fact really 
lost. Timid biographers may think thus to exalt and perfect 
the characters of their subjects; but they do in this way 
really no more than to extend and fix the sway of cant and 
formalism. Under such teachings exclusively, every soul, 
endowed with vigorous pe ‘rsonality and passions, is foreed 
ultimately to a conviction, either that the impracticable, 
moral and social standard of the respectable biographies is 
wholly false and pretended, or that the real good of society 
and the interests of moral goodness in the world are to be 
subserved only by that course of life, at least with the ma- 
jority, in which the whole carnal nature shall be satisfied in 
the facet, while a whole sanctified living is to be professed as 
a theory. Thus is the world, by those assuming—and usu- 
ually also meaning—to be its best friends, prepared for the 
alternatives of a wholesale skepticism or hypocrisy. But 
these truths are too large to be disposed of in a_para- 
graph; and they are only incidentally alluded to here, to 
explain the (to certain minds) incongruity of anything like 
the physical study of a great religious manhood and life. 
We take it that, so long as a human soul is in the flesh, all the 
incidents of the animal life, not less than of the spiritual, 
fully pertain to it. For the gingerly treading order of the 
biographers, David, and St. Augustine, and Abelard, have 
quite lived in vain! There are deep facts respecting the 
origin of every great life and its forces, not less than in 
respect to the working out of these. And we venture to 
suggest that it is in the face of such beginnings, and in spite 
of such affiliations as life unavoidably has, that the real radi- 
ance of a noble, reverential and beneficent human soul is 
most truly to be discovered. 
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While Dr. Arnold’s parentage and his real life were such 
as to call for no concealment or equivocation, however, it 
will be seen that these remarks are by no means preparatory 
to any curious revelations, there being none to be made, but 
only in vindication of a slight and brief liberty we shall take 
in this instance ; notwithstanding that we heartily and con- 
fidently commend it, in larger measure, to the thoughtful 
men and women who shall hereafter essay to expound for the 
reading world whatever of interest may have appertained to 
the lives of its more robust, many-sided and creative minds! 

In respect to his mental traits, and to the education which 
he himself received or acquired, the first general fact that 
strikes us is that of the inequality, and almost inconsistency, 
ot his powers, preferences, and attainments. There was quite 
enough of the many-sided and the puzzling, in his intellectual 
bent, to mark the genius ; because there was enough of the 
vigorous and real to prevent any suspicion of dulness. But 
though a real genius, one proven in the solidest way by in- 
crease of power and influence as long as his life continued, 
he nevertheless contributes to overset a favorite assumption 
of certain prosing physiologists, by being both in intellectual 
powers and sensibilities decidedly precocious. His early edu- 
cation was private, and of the most fortunate kind, being 
conducted by a maiden aunt, whose sound qualifications 
were completed by her affection for her young charge. 

While yet not seven years of age, he Kindles with so much 
of the * pride and circumstance” of the war then existing, 
as are presented to him in the naval displays of his native 
island ; sails rival fleets in his father’s garden, enacting the 
Homeric heroes, and accompanying with speeches from Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad; loves, recites, and, occasionally, 
makes ballads, and so is yelept “ Poet Arnold;” but yet 
more : composes a little tragedy, Piercy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, already remarkable for “the accuracy of orthography, 
language, and blank verse metre, in which it is written, and 
the precise arrangement of the different acts and scenes !” 
The attention of the prosing physiologists is especially in- 
vited to these and like indications. They forget that genius 
is, in its introduetion into this most ungenial world and 
society, not less than in its outworking “while sojourning 
among us, gifted with almost entire immunity from the rules 
which hold respecting the mass of men. This large-headed, 
odd, bright-eyed boy, goes to Warminster School at eight, 
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and at twelve years becomes a commoner, and then a schoiar 
at the College at Winchester, which he leaves at sixteen; but 
he keeps up a correspondence even with his Warminster 
teachers long after, and takes lessons for himself at Winches- 
ter for the polity of the future Rugby. Evidently a bright, 
forceful, large-patterned boy! But ‘he is yet shy, retiring, 
stiff, and formal, and talks and writes like one whose 
thoughts had been too early moulded upon the stately forms 
of mature books, rather than evolved, in their own fresh and 
crescent beauty, from the forces taking shape within him. 
He has, even at this period, strong and numerous frie *ndships. 
At this time, history and geography are young Arnold’s 
fortes, and his remarkable me mory in these and kindred diree- 
tions already shows itself. In the last year of his life, in the 
Professor’s Chair at Oxford, he quotes Dr. Priestley’s Lec- 
tures on History from recollection—the book he had not read 
since the age of eight years. At fourteen, he anticipates 
Niebuhr in finding the Roman history boastful, exaggerated, 
and much of it probably false. He has strong domestic affee- 
tions, and an intense love of the places in which portions of 
his life have been passed, more especially when these pos- 
sessed natural features of marked beauty. At Corpus Christi 
College, of which he was in his sixteenth year elected fellow, 
he is given to vehemence in argument, and fearless in the 
utterance of views, which sometimes shock his associates not a 
little ; but he is eandid, kindly, and affectionate at the same 
time; and, though over-positive and pugnacious in defence 
of his opinions, is as slow to give as to take offence; so 
that after a pell-mell contest, sans ceremonic, and against all 
odds in numbers, he comes off but the stronger friend with 
his opponents. In truth, he is, at this period, radical, demo- 
eratic, filled with doubts respecting the grounds of some of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and almost a candidate for out- 
spoken heterodoxy. Among the aneient authors, Aristotle 
and Thucydides are his passion ; and then Herodotus and 
Xenophon. The style of the last three he becomes able to 
imitate at will; though in composition, generally, he is 
stiff and labored ; in debate, embarrassed and far from fluent. 
In entire consonance with the other faets recorded in respect 
to his particular intellectual bent, it is not the logic, but the 
ethics and rhetoric of the Stagirite, in which he especially de- 
lights. His mind is essentially of the matter-of-fact, historical 
order; but poetical also, at least so far as to depth of feeling 
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and facility in coining verse; but in mathematics and music 
he is wholly lacking; and so little scientific is his bent, that 
among the physical sciences, only the very tangible and 
practical one of geology Seems much to have interested him. 
He has at this time some sense of the ludicrous ; and his 
consequent dread of saying irrelevant things is one source of 
his timidity ; but later in life, even this needful element of 
large intellectuality—the perception of the comical and ab- 
surd—seems almost wholly to have retired before a con- 
suming seriousness and earnestness. Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
who furnishes many of these earlier traits, says that “ his 
was an anxiously inquisitive mind, a scrupulously conscien- 
tious heart.”” He will not, for example, so readily yield his 
doubts about the Thirty-nine Articles—though he finally 
quite surmounted them—through scruples, lest his schemes 
of worldly success and happiness were coming in to take the 
place, in his mind, of real and solid arguments. We may 
profitably add a part of Mr. Coleridge’s concluding portraiture 
of the Oxford undergraduate : 

“At the commencement a boy—and at the close retaining, not un 
gracefully, much of boyish spirits, frolic, and simplicity ; in mind, vigor- 
ous, active, clear-sighted, industrious, and daily accumulating and assimi- 
lating treasures of knowledge; not averse to poetry, but delighting rather 
in dialectics, philosophy, and history, with less of imaginative than rea- 
soning power; in argument bold almost to presumption, and vehement ; 
in temper easily roused to indignation, vet more easily appeased, and 
entirely free from bitterness; tired, indeed, by what he deemed ungenerous 
or unjust to others, rather than by any sense of personal wrong; sone 
what too little defi rential to autho: ity,” &e. 


Plainly enough, we have here material of which, not the 
visionary or fantastic, but the earnest and real reformer is to 
be made. 

Having satisfactorily concluded his college course, though 
without very marked or brilliant manifestation of talents in 
any special direction, Arnold remained four years at Oxtord, 
taking private pupils, and reading and taking notes from the 
libraries; these notes showing, but only occasionally, clear 
anticipations of some of the views and principles that later 
absorbed and honored his active years. His scruples of con- 
science satisfied, he was, in 1818, ordained deacon; in 1819, 
he settled in Laleham, where he spent nine years in preparing 
small classes of pupils for the Universities; and in August, 
1820, he married Miss Mary Penrose, daughter of the Rector 
of Fledborough, and sister of one of his early school associ- 
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ates. In this quiet life, at Laleham, there were born to him 
six of his nine children; the remaining three first saw the 
light at Rugby. In one of these children, Matthew Arnold, 

poet, all the susceptibility to culturé, though with far less of 
the fire and earnestness of the father, reappears on the stage 
of contemporary literature. Beyond the assurance that it 
was an eminently happy one, and much indirect evidence 
corroborative, we are allowed by the biographer to know 
extremely little of this marriage. The matron of the Teach- 
ers’ household at Laleham and Rugby recedes quite out of 
sight within a little world of presumed domestic duties ; but 
the “elevating influences” of her society, and the ‘ keen 
sense of thankfulness consciously awakened by every distinct 
instance of his many blessings, [and] which more than any- 

thing else explained his close union of joyousness with seri- 
ousness’’—these hints sufficiently disclose to us the light 
which that domestie world contained, and which could not 
be hidden, because it shone in the exalted character and for- 
tune of its head—the faithful and suecessful instructor. It 
was at Laleham, and under influences such as these, that the 
vague restlessness and uncertainty of Arnold’s earlier years 
gave place to the unity of purpose and earnestness of his 
after life. This m: in, we are told, walked henceforth in a 
* deep consciousness of the invisible world.’ His religion is 
a real love and adoration, coupled with a profound humility. 
And yet he is, so he believes, naturally “one of the most 
ambitious men alive.’ Above all else, his taste would lead 
him to be * prime minister of a great kingdom, the governor 
of a great empire, or the writer of works which should live 
in every age and in every country.” Three such great 
works, at least, he long and fondly meditated ; one, an e xpo- 
sition of Government trom the Christian point of view 3 or, 
* Christian Polities ;” a second, a Commentary on the New 
Testament ; the third, a History of Rome. Of these, the first 
was considerably advanced, but never completed ; of the other 
two there exist only the fragments, inscribed on the hearts 
of his pupils and admirers. In 1826, he writes: “I hope 
to be allowed, before I die, to accomplish something on Edu- 
cation, and also with regard to the Church; the last, indeed, 
even more than the other, were not the task, humanly speak- 
ing, so hopeless.” He adds the opinion that, while the 
Church of England seemed to have retained the sure founda- 
tion, she “has overlaid it with a very sufficient quantity of 
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hay and stubble, which [he] devoutly hopes to see burnt one 
day in the fire.’ 

It was fortunate for Dr. Arnold, and more so for the 
world, that the form of government and phase of society in 
which he lived are such as, whatever their repressive influ- 
ence in other directions may be, do usually permit the real 
apioto., the truly highest and. best minds ot any period, to 
find their due position, and to accomplish for men the special 
work for which the mental constitution of the one party and 
the needs of the other alike imperatively call! 

In 1827, the Head-Mastership of Rugby School becanie 
vacant. Upon announcement of this vacancy by the Trust- 
ees, a large number of applicants sent in their names and 
testimonials. Arnold hesitated; when he did apply, he was 
among the last in order, and to his judges quite the least 
known. His letters were few and modest ; but they spoke 
unanimously and strongly of his qualifications and worth ; 
while that of the Rey. Dr. Hawkins, an appreciating Oxford 
classm: ite, pre dicted that “if Mr. Arnold were elected, he 
would change the face of education all through the public 
schools of England.” Through this discernment on the part 
of a friend, and a responsive good seuse and integrity of pur- 
pose in the Board, real talent carried it against however 
much of title, station, or influence of names—we venture to 
hope that the dry rot of nepotism did not at all come into 
the contest! And yet, in Arnold’s opinion, even then, there 
was—and known of him so far as he himself had become 
well known—enough of radicalism and outspoken dissent 
from received authority in Education, State and Church, to 
have put a quietus on the man in some regions in which 
“authority”? is presumed to be quite a tractable and harm- 
less affair, and where, it is deemed, independence of mind 
and manhood is quite the allowable and common possession. 

Arnold took charge of Rugby School in August, 182s ; 
receiving priest’s orders and his degree of D. D. in the course 
of the same year. One of the conditions of acce ptance w ith 
him was, that he should be allowed a very large discretion 
in respect to all details of the management of the school : the 
Trustees may approve, or disapprove, of the ends attained in 
his teaching and government ; but he stipulates that he shall 
be entirely free in the selection and carrying out of the 
means to these ends. And here, with a larger field before 
him, his views rise to larger aud more completed form. His 
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letters show with what earnest and real pleasure he entered 
into all the departments—of oversight, organization, and 
labor—required by his new office; and he plainly enough 
declares in them, as the result at last shows, that this inter- 
est is largely that of the innovator upon, and the reformer of, 
a faulty system of education. But he knows that he is deal- 
ing with men ; and he publishes his first volume of sermons 
at this juncture, to correct a prevalent and mischievous im- 
pression, that his views were more radical and revolutionary 
than in reality they were. 

Intellectually, a chief evil of the English higher schools 
at this period was, that the ‘y attempted to teach little 
more than the tlassies, and these to a limited exte nt, and 
in a mechanical way. Morally, their great defect was, 
that in them the sway of a cold and unsocial routine had 
quite left unattempted the cultivation of the higher sen- 
timeuts, or that incorporation of the moral and Christian 
elements needful to a truly symmetrical character. With 
both these defects Arnold’s large and earnest nature, not less 
than his quick apprehension of their existence, brought him 
directly in conflict. He instinctively foresaw in the peecca- 
dilloes of the school-boy the vices of the future man, and the 
perils of the future citizen ; and though he did not directly 
labor to produce a school of Christian boys, this was because 
by indirect and more far-reaching measures he strove that, 
out of those turbulent and unreflec ting boys, there might in 
time be moulded a class of Christian gentlemen. With this 
end before him, he was continually devising fresh plans— 
proposing and testing new measures. The safety of this part 
of his course was probably in that limit whie h discloses, in 
tact, a fundamental weakness. Had he possessed more of 
original and organizing power, he would, doubtless, have 
struck out at the first one comprehensive plan, to realize and 
perfect which would have employed all his subsequent ef- 
fort. But revolution, as this would have been, should have 
come but once; or, if repeated, must have demanded, in the 
accomplishing, proportionally greater force of intelleet and 
character. Arnold took the system which he found: he did 
not supplant it; and though perpetually modelling it anew 
in parts, the general strueture was permanent ; and his pu- 
pils, confused at times with change, learned in reality to ap- 
prove the motive and to co-operate with the moyer, through 
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the evident spirit of a search for the best, which pervaded 
the whole course of his administration. But, besides, the 
vehement self-assertion of the boy was now more than re- 
produced in the man ; and where tact was largely disregarded, 
it often required all the candor, sincerity, and rectitude of 
purpose of the new Head Master, backed by all his unflinch- 
ing firmness, to lay the storms which his impetuous advocacy 
of the right and the best sometimes raised. In every way, 
however, he soon became the animating spirit of the vast 
school of which he had the charge. His biographer says : 

“It was precisely because he thought so much of the institution and 
so little of himself, that, in spite of his efforts to make it work inde pend- 
ently of any personal influence of his own, it became so thorot while de- 
pe ndent upon him, and so thoroughly penetrated with his spirit. From 
one end of it to the other, whatever defects it had were his defects, what- 
ever excellences it had were his excellences. It was not the master who 
was loved or disliked for the sake of the school, but the school was belov- 
ed or disliked for the sake of the master. * * * Throughout, whether 
in the school itself, or in its after effects, the one image that we have be 
fore us is not Ruasy, but Arno.p.” 


And yet this man, who taught the boys of the Sixth 
Form—the most advanced, and usually about thirty in num- 
ber; who visited and examined the other Forms at stated 
times; who had meetings for counsel and advice with his 
associate teachers ; who had not only to devise, but to carry 
out in greater part the government of the se chool, and to deal 
with special crises and cases of delinquency ; who found time 
to ramble with members of own family, or select parties of 
the boys, over the neighboring country, to boat, to swim with 
them, to’ watch their games of ball, and to invite a few of 
them by turns to his private library ; who sat down after a 
day of such labors in the evening to write his Roman History 
or his sermons, and who occupied a large portion of the Sab- 
bath in preaching and the other religious exercises called for 
by his position—even he was not mechanicalized by his ab- 
sorbing avocations. On the contrary, the man ever rose 
above the teacher; and his home life was not less intensely 
realized—perhaps by so much the more so, as a relief from 
the steady line of duty in which the larger portion of the day 
was consumed. 


“It was from amidst this chaos of employments that he turned, with 
all the delight of which his nature was capable, to what he often dwelt 
upon as the rare, the unbroken, the almost awful happiness of his domes- 
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tic life. It is impossible adequately to describe the union of the whole 
} 


tamily round him, who was not only the father and guide, but the elder 
brother and play-fellow of his children; the first feelings of enthusiastic 
love and watchful care, carried through twenty-two years of wedded life 

the gentleness and devotion which marked his whole feeling and man- 
ner in the privacy of his domestic intercourse. Those who had known 
him only in the school can remember the kind of surprise with which 
they first witnessed his tenderness and playfulness. Those who had 
known him only in the bosom of his family found it dificult to conceive 
how his pupils or the world at large should have formed to themselves so 
stern an image of one in himself so loving. Yet both were alike natural 
to him.” 

Arnold was an enthusiastic lover of the beauties of nature ; 
but this seems to have been rather the result of the intensity 
of all enjoyment and feeling with him, than of that large and 
overmastering love of beauty in and for itself, which enters 
indispensably into the truly poetic nature. Very positive in 
his opinions, and finding great difficulty in appreciating the 
grounds or feelings of one who opposed views that fully 
commended themselves to his own judgment, he yet showed 
au keen appreciation of distress and privation, and not only 
wiministered freely to those in want about him, but added to 
his many other labors that of visiting, and on occasion watch- 
ing with, the sick poor in his neighborhood. 

It will be unnecessary now to sum up at any great length 
the leading characteristics, or ruling faculties, of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s mind. We have seen that, among the strongest im- 
pelling forces of his life, were his moral and religious convic- 
tions ; pre-eminently, his love of the right and of the true ; 
his repugnanee to all that was mean, false, or hurtful ; his 
benevolence and humanity; and to these we must add 
withal, his powerful friendship, and strong love of the places 
that had been his home, of wife, and of children, He lacked 
that phase of reverence which accepts age as a test of truth : 
and that facility of management, secrecy, and self-control, 
which would have aimed at its ends under cover of more 
plausible and less alarming measures, but, for ends such as 
his, with extremely little prospect of true success. His was 
no more the mission to be achieved by cunning, than was the 
soul his that could endure the employment of such an agency. 
To the ruling motives of his life must of course be added his 
love of knowledge, lacking which he must have chosen some 
other pursuit than that of educator, and among the most 
potent of all, his frankly acknowledged ambition, doubtless 
often the sharpest spur under which his intellectual powers 
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were tasked to their astonishing labors. But whatever the 
leading motive or stimulus of conduct with him, two facts 
tincture and ennoble the cast of his whole being: the first, 
that he was ever truthful, sincere, transparent ; the second, 
that his was in all things and ways a real, and not a formal 
or factitious manhood and character. His reality of purpose, 
thought, speech, action, was intense, unintermitted, known 
of all men, always the agency and the spirit of his plans, often 
misunderstood or feared, sometimes not a little troublesome 
to himself, but, finally, grandly and permanently triumphant. 
In all ages there is the larger proportion of real characters, to 
the extent of ability, in the humbler and unnoted walks of 
lite; in any age the greatly real man is more rare than the 
reallyegreat ; and it is one of the highest glories of Arnold’s 
character that we must class him unreservedly among the 
foremost in the more unusual of the two forms of greatness ! 

Arnold’s intellect was strong, clear, vigorous, both in its 
apprehensions and conceptions, and that both in the per- 
ceptive and the reasoning departments; but it was not 
rounded out to fulness—was, indeed, quite unequal in either. 
His gift of language (in the sense of words and their sym- 
bolism) was strong, clear, and active; yet, with all its 
native nicety and cultivation, it was never really copious. 
Of events, places, order, and time, he had a remarkable re- 
ceptiveness and a retentive and full memory; and he very 
clearly individualized also those conceptions which lay in 
the line of his other dominant powers. Possessing these as 
his strongest perceptive capacities, his could not, by possi- 
bility, have been other than it was—the historical, statistical, 
matter-of-fact mind, the master of the thread of circumstance 
and of details. But almost wholly lacking, as he did, the 
appreciation of relations of number, and without strength 
in perceptions of form, of magnitude, and of mechanical 
effort, it was just as certainly fixed in the constitution of his 
mind, that he never could have been the earnest and success- 
ful cultivator of sciences, characterized as the * exact "— 
sciences through which run continually those conceptions of 
measure, force, and number, upon whic h, the poet tells us, the 
Creator has built all things. 

How naturally, then, with the event-seezng capacity in 
him, active and ardent, the particular style of events 
which he did most see and treasure were not as much 
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those physical phenomena forever exhibiting themselves 
under his eyes, and in his very person; but rather those 
events having their origin in, or their effects upon, the 
human will, pursuits, and destiny! In the ratiocinative 
powers, it is evident at once that, of all the relations of 
things apprehended by him, those of resemblance and of con- 
sequence Were the most—indeed, the only—powerful. In re- 
lations of distinetion—in the ability sharply and vividly to 
discriminate—he was deficient ; and in this fact we find an- 
other reason why he could not have had a properly scientific 
bent of mind. We saw before that he lacked the needful 
inaterials ; and we see now that he lacked also the requisite 
acumen and elementalizing power. <A third reason will ap- 
pear when we have added, that the study of his miyd re- 
veals but a moderate endowment of the third of the groups 
of intellectual tendencies—the mnventive, creative, productive, 
or artistic, a8 We variously characterize it. 

We have already seen that he did not invent an edu- 
cational system, but repaired and complemented the old. 
His was not a mind fertile in hypotheses, or capable of 
evolving a great work of art in any of the fields monopo- 
lized and adorned by the few of great productive genius ; 
nor was he endowed with the power which Aristotle had 
to invent sciences; which Comenius and Pestalozzi showed 
in inventing new educational systems; and Bacon and Des- 
cartes in casting into recognizable forms the processes and 
conditions upon which the human mind had always _ pro- 
ceeded in reasoning. The whole creative or art-ward ten- 
dency was, in Arnold’s intellect, its feeblest side. But his 
intensity of feeling was so great, and his sensibilities were 
so keen, that, in many ways, his want of this highest 
phase of intelleet would only appear upon close scrutiny; in 
fact, it is not often that so much of intensity and sensibility 
is so wholly divorced from the truly ideal and creative facul- 
ties, as was the case with him. But the facts remain unmis- 
takable—he produced no system ; he even lacked the power 
altogether of appreciating that noblest and most refining of 
all creations of the human mind—music, and his very com- 
position, though ever so animated and forceful, shows still a 
certain hard dryness, just as the process of making language 
into expressed thoughts was always attended with difficulty 
to him. 
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Thus we discover that his mind was mainly of the 
generalizing, the analogical order. He continually and 
readily grasped identities, similarities, laws; and his bio- 
grapher intimates that the very fact of an exception was 
apparently troublesome to him, so that he sought out the 
contrary law, and comprehended the exception by ranging it 
under that. He was inductive also in his reasoning, so tar 
as induction could be carried towards certainty without more 
of discriminating power; indeed, we may say truthfully, 
that, in him, induetion reverted from the Baconian type of 
the extant scientific movement, again to the earlier, the 
Socratic and popular character. But from laws or causes 
once attained, whether by generalization or induction, he 
drew sequences with great certainty, and with a power of 
far-reaching truthfulness, so that his logie was positive and 
reliable, so far as acumen and subtlety were not required in 
determining its pre mises. And here, again, a partial defect 
in mental power Is in him nobly compensated by the recti- 
tude of sentiments that lay behind and actuated all. If 
something of the keenness to be desired in the dissecting 
blade of analysis were wanting, there was still in him a 
truthfulness of purpose and instinet that focalized all the 
light of his faculties on his subject, and that revealed to him 
the right end and means from among the cro&d of possible 
or plausible ones, even though he did not wait, or wanted 
the power to eliminate it logically from its fellows, before 
making it the object of his choice. We believe the ju sthess 
of the view here presented, of his powers and tendencies of 
mind, will appear more fully in the brief account to be given 
of the principles which he contributed or especially advo- 
cated in respect to education. 

Of his physical constitution and habits, Mr. Coleridge 
informs us that, when he left Oxford, “ Though delicate in 
appearance, and not giving promise of great muscular 
strength, yet his form was light, and he was c apable of going 
long distances and bearing much fatigue.” He had thus 


great powers of endurance, without any of that excess of 
the physical which would have been too likely to subordi- 
nate even the mental to itself. His frequent walks with 
pupils, or beside the pony on which his wife rode, his trips 
at bathing and other sports, and gymnastic exercises, helped 
to preserve, in the midst of his assiduous mental employ- 
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ments, the needed balance of activities; and were thus, 
doubtless, a means of extending a lite at best far too short. 
After the day’s business was over, he would sometimes say : 
“Instead of feeling my head exhausted, it seems to have 
quite an eagerness to set to work.” In his walks, while 
marking and dilating upon the points of beauty or interest 
ottered by each successive season, he would feel “ as if the 
very act of existence was an hourly pleasure to him.” Yet 
it is seareely possible to doubt that, in a degree, the very 
intensity of the joyousness, that thus marked so many of the 
intervals of his school and literary labors, was slowly, but 
certainly, conspiring with the ac tual toil to exhaust his eon- 
stitutional vigor, and thus to prepare him for the untimely 
end of his career that awaited him. 

One who realizes the magnitude to which the question 
of edueational method has now grown, and the vast deal 
that needed and yet needs to be done towards the advanc- 
ing and perfecting of that method, cannot, after all, read 
the life of Dr. Arnold without some sense of disappoint- 
ment. We do not learn that, in the intellectual depart- 
ment, he did, or really aimed to do, much more than to 
perform the part of a most admirably clear, accurate, and 
successful teacher; and such he truly was. His instruc- 
tion was ful? of earnestness and life, and his thoughts 
pointed and presented in a definite and comprehensive form. 
Jut he did not go to the root of the matter. He never es- 
sayed the very question ot method ; nor does he seem to 
have questioned but that the mental processes followed in 
the schools were about what they should be, so that the 
right branches were attended to, and the teachers were com- 
petent and faithful. His great purpose was, to make of his 
pupils earnest and religious men. Than this no other object 
could have been higher; but we elaim that, with all his 
truth to and suecess in this aim, he might have incorporated 
more of that other phase of education, which could make 
them men, not only morally, desiring the right and good, 
but also intellectually, able more certainly to excogitate the 
right and good from the seeming and delusive, and to ex- 
press and enact more effectually what they had thus excogi- 
tated. In his mind, the period of adolescence—of the later 
school years—was one of the gravest dangers to those pass- 
ing through it. He would hasten the transition as much as 
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possible. He would, above all, make his pupils manly and 
morally thoughtful. Henee, he would have as much as pos- 
sible done by the boys themselves, very little for them. 
Hence, he treated them as reasonable beings, and as gentle- 
men; never watched for falsehood or trickery, but punished 
the former, when it was proved, with great severity. Among 
the pupils of the higher classes, “any attempt at further 
proot of an assertion was immediately checked : ‘If you say 
so, that is quite enough—of course, 1 believe your word ;’ 
and there grew up, in consequence, a general feeling that ¢ it 
was a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he always believes one.’ ” 
He kept punishment as much as possible in the background ; 
but he resorted on occasion to the rod, especially in the 
lower classes; and he justified its use. 

For two teatures of his school management, he has been 
much blamed—his retaining of “ fagging,” or the control of 
the lower classes of the boys by the higher, and his practice 
ot dismissing those whom he considered as dange rOous boys, 
even though guilty of no overt act, justifying expulsion. 
These are both features in which he is likely to have no imi- 
tators in this country; and in which, probably, his example 
will be, at home, the most short-lived. In respect to fagging, 
he strove to guard against its evils, and to make the con- 
scientious discharge of a duty of this sort inure at once to 
the advantage of the younger, and the self-discipline of the 
older boys; while in regard to the dismission of boys whose 
incorrigible grossness or viciousness threatened the morals of 
their fellows, it must be remembered how very large were 
the numbers he had under his care, and exposed to any such 
danger ; and yet it is probable that he carried this principle 
farther than he can be justified in doing. It often proved 
true, however, as he claimed, that the very pupils he thus dis- 
missed were the fit subjects for, and more likely to advance 
under, private tuition. 

In intellectual education, Arnold maintained that classical 
studies should form the basis ; to him, the study of language 
seemed “ given for the very purpose of forming the human 
mind in youth ;” the Latin and Greek tongues, ‘ the very 
instruments by which this is to be effected.” It is not with- 
out surprise, however, that we read of one who declared * it 
was not knowledge, but the means of gaining knowledge, 
which he bad to teach,’ and who so far dissented trom the 
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exclusively classical course that had usually held in the 
schools, as to introduce the modern languages, mathematics, 
&e., and to éncourage the reading of the sciences, that, from 
having been wholly averse, in his earlier teaching, to the pre- 
vailing exercises in writing Latin verse, he later declared 
himself more and more a convert to the belief in its desir- 
ableness. In what way the “ means of gaining knowledge” 
are wrapped up in the ‘dry, technical drudgery of Latin ver- 
sification, it is hard to see; and as to development and 
strengthening of faculties, we must ask what faculties will 
remain unappealed to, when a pupil has rightly studied the 
grammars and authors usual in pursuing Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, French, and English, the Mathematics, Geography, His- 
tory, Physics, and Chemistry? In addressing his teachings 
to his pupils, however, Arnold’s aim and method must be 
commended. He was not satisfied with merely working 
through the lessons, but desired to awaken the intellect of 
every boy in the class. Hence, he questioned much, often 
rapidly, always pointedly and happily ; but the information 
he directly imparted was always brief; it often failed to sat- 
isfy; but the best result was secured, the anxiety of the 
pupils, to catch and treasure up what was given, was well 
sustained. But his instruction was simple, and honest, with- 
out display ; he was ever ready to confess his own ignorance, 
or to thank a pupil for the suggestion of any new thought. 

Ile strove to interest his older pupils in the vital ques- 
tious, political and social, of the day; and in all things in- 
culcated upon them the importance of forming their conclu- 
sions independently, and not taking them upon trust from 
himself or others. Here, as elsewhere, however, we must 
refer the reader, for details, to Mr. Stanley’s “ Life,” and to 
his own works. As an indication of the sort of influence 
exerted by such a character and such instruction, we extract 
a few lines from an account, given by Mr. Price, of the 
school at Laleham: 


“The most remarkable thing, which struck me at once on joining the 
Laleham cirele, was the wonderful healthiness of tone and fe éling that 
prevailed in it. Everything about me I immediately found to be most 
real; it Was a place where a new comer at once felt that a great and 
earnest work was going forward. * * * [No pupil] felt that he was 
left out, or that, because he was not endowed with large powers of mind, 
there was no sphere open tohim,. * * * Each pupil felt assured of 
Arnold’s sympathy in his own particular growth and character of talent.” 
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A few brief quotations may serve to make yet clearer 
the opinions held by this remarkable man, and his relations 
to mankind and society. Vindicating himself in Pre of his 
letters against the charge of holding erroneous opinions, he 


Says: 


“ We know that what in one age has been called the spirit of rebellious 
reason, has in another been allowed by all good men to have been nothing 
but a sound judgment exempt from superstition.” 


In a letter from Rugby, in 1835, to a former pupil, he 


Says: 


“i suppose that Pococuranteism (excuse the word) is much the order 
of the day amongst young men, | observe symptoms of it here, and am 
always dreading its aseendeney, though we have some who struggle nobly 
against it. I believe that ‘Nil admirari’ in this sense is the devil's fa- 
vorite text; and he could not choose a better to introduce his pupils into 
the more esoteric parts of his doctrine. And therefore I have always 
looked upon a man, infected with this disorder of anti-romance, as on one 
who has lost the finest part of his nature, and his best protection against 
everything low and foolish. Such a man may well call me mad, } 
party are not yet strong enough to get me fairly shut up,” &e, 


ut his 


Again, he writes: 


“My abhorrence of Conservatism is not because it checks liberty; in 
an established democracy it would favor liberty; but beeause it checks 
the growth of mankind in wisdom, goodness, and happiness, by striving 
to maintain institutions which are of necessity temporary, and thus never 
hindering change, but often depriving the change of half its value.” 


His position in relation to the Chureh may in part be 
drawn from this extract, taken from a letter dated December 
14, 1836: 


set young man, when he begins to think seriously upon life, 
resolving to turn to God, and studying the Scriptures to learn the way— 
it is clear that all this stuff about the true Chureh would never so much 
as come into his head, He would feel and see that the matter of his 
lay between God and Christ on the one hand, and himself 
on the other; and that his belonging to this or that Chureh had re ally ho 
more to do with the matter than his being born in France or England, in 
Westmoreland or in Warwickshire. The scriptural notion of the Chureh 
is, that religious societies should help a man to become himself better and 
holier, just as civil society helps us in civilization.” 


soul's salvation 





But he did not rest, though he knew that he was too gene- 
rally misunderstood as so doing, in mere negations. In 1840, 
he writes: 
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“T am continually vexed at being supposed to be a maintainer of nega- 
tives—an enemy to other systems or theories, with no positive end of my 
own. I have told you how it wearies me to be merely opposing New- 
manism, o® this thing or that thing; we want an actual truth, and an 
actual good. * * * Many more, I feel sure, would agree with me, if 
they saw that the truth was not destructive nor negative, but most con- 
structive, most positive.” 


But a more true comprehension and appreciation of him 
came at last; and though too late to aid him very materially 
in his own work, or in advancing the large, liberal, and real 
views of life he so deeply cherished, yet not too late to cheer 
him with the assurance of a growing reconciliation between 
himself and other conscientious laborers tor the good of man 
and society ; not too late to give him the only remaining proof 
needed, that he had been all along in the main right, and that 
the prin iples to which his life had been cheertully devoted 
would have their influence upon and their ultimate triumph 
among his fellow men. The change in his position, his bi- 
ographer lucidly sets forth in the opening of his tenth 
chapter : 

‘It was now the fourteenth year of Dr. Arnold’s stay at Rugby. The 
popular prejudice against him, which for the last few years had been 
rapidly subsiding, now began actually to turn in his favor; his principles 
of education, which at one time had provoked so much outery, met with 
h suecessive half year, rose in 
numbers beyond the limit within which he endeavored to confine it, and 
seemed likely to take a higher rank than it had ever assumed befere; the 


general acquiescence; the school, with eac 


alarm which had onee existed against him in the theological world was 
now directed to an Opposite quarter in the contlict against * Tractariar 
ism’ : 


a 


and many, who had leng hung back trom him with sus 
picion and dislike, now seemed inclined to gather round him as tieir 


champion and leader.” 

But to the really earnest, vigorous, and untiringly active 
mind, one penalty—or, at the least, pain—is inevitable ; 
Arnold did not escape this. By the time when men began to 
assent to his views, he had already so thoroughly agitated 
every aspect and bearing of those views in his own mind, that 
he still saw and accepted their truth in a manner in which 
even his new sympathizers could not. He had assiduously 
worked down through so much rubbish of details and condi- 
tions, that his now clearer vision placed him, yet alone, far 
in advance of those who could still accept the ultimately 
true and good only through some device of conventionality 
and forms. Thus he was now forced to entertain “ a grow- 
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ing sense of his isolation from all parties.” He began “to 
regard the divisions of the Church as irreparable,” and “ to 
attach a new importance to the truths relating to a man’s 
own individual convictions.” —“ Do consider,” he says in one 
of his sermons, about this time, **the immense strength of 
that single verse, ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’” Thus, having detailed a little of the ultimate 
triumph that inured to him in the spirit of his mission and 
its results, and marked by it how the earnest mind and great 
heart had still outgrown the measure which his coutempo- 
raries could bring forward to estimate him and his purposes 
by, we may pass over the more formal and tangible, though 
no less real, triumph with which, on the memorable 2d of 
December, 1841, he was installed Professor of Modern His- 
tory in his too long estranged but always cherished Oxford, 
to reach a place which had never ceased to be one among 
the objects of his ambition. The unwonted throng that on 
that occasion, and even at the few subsequent lectures he 
delivered, crowded the hall in which he spoke, constitute, in 
some degree, a fitting recognition of the real vitality of 
thought and of soul in the man; and the general enthusiasm 
and kindness must have gone far to repay the undeserved 
misconception and suspicion under which he had bravely 
toiled through so many years of a most nobly useful life. 
The preparation and delivery of the lectures on History, 
added to the increasing demands of his growing school at 
Rugby, and the whole enforced by an ambition to realize in 
every pursuit nothing short of the highest excellence, steadily 
enhanced his labors, and intensified his activity and exhaus- 
tion of power. It was unfortunate that himself or some dis- 
cerning friend could not have comprehended the danger 
inhering in such a course of life, could not have felt and 
urged upon him that, in such unusual exertions, there grows 
up a condition of /actitious energy, too liable to be mistaken 
for genuine vigor, and which, while it unsuspectedly drains 
the lite-forees to their last ebb, continually deceives by the 
very brilliancy of the flame that attends the fatal expenditure. 
From a brief attack of fever, in the summer of 1842, Arnold 
recovered so as to resume his duties; indeed, the season 
being that of the yearly examinations and the close of the 
school for the summer, to enter upon the labors imposed on 
him with an earnestness and an absorbedness never before 
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surpassed in his experience. His biography shows how, 
alike in work and in the keen enjoyment of nature and of the 
scenes he was passing through, the expression of his active 
lite had reached its climax. ‘The flame had attained a bright- 
ness well nigh terrific ; but he thought, doubtless, it was but 
the culmination of the energies of a robust system. He little 
suspected that the fire was being fed with oil, and that oil 
the very vitality of those physical structures through con- 
sumption of which, alone, in this state of being, can the 
noblest yearnings or the most intense life of self or soul be 
expressed. It was afterwards noticed, and we believe the 
circumstances were not fortuitous ones, how peculiarly 
earnest and tender became his religious feelings during this 
period, and how frequently, in all his employments and con- 
versation, there entered allusions in respect to the uncertainty 
of life, and the probably near approach of death—dim but 
sure presentiments and questionings of the spirit concerning 
the change to which it was hurriedly approaching. 

After an unusually active day, Saturday, June 11th, dur- 
ing which, while taking a bath, and afterward, he experienced 
some slight pains about the heart, he retired to rest; and 
near six o’clock on the following morning, he was awakened 
with a sharp pain, again in the left side of the chest, and 
soon extending to the left arm. From his physician, who 
was summoned, he learned the probably fatal nature of the 
attack ; and continuing in the full possession of his mental 
faculties, and in a ealm, cheerful, and hopeful frame of mind, 
he died shortly before eight, A. M., of spasm of the heart. 

The imperfect endeavors we have already made to analyze 
the personality of this great and good man, his mental 
powers, his work and influence, render it unnecessary to add 
further reflections in this place. We need say only that 
every such life contains a wholesome rebuke to the spirit of 
mere conventionalism, too ready to merge into shams, dilet- 
tanteism, hypocrisy, and seofling, and into a real infidelity to 
the highest truth and virtue, with which every cultivated 
age is endangered, and, perhaps, none ever more so than our 
own. But while genuine virtue must underlie all true success 
and happiness, let us rejoice that such lights as the soul of a 
Dr. Arnold do oceasionally burst forth upon society ; and let 
us cherish his memory, so that, if it may be, his positive man- 
liness nay become part of our own ideal, and of our achieved 
character! 
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Arr. II1.—1l. The Abhot Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies ; 
Fifth avenue, Murray Hill, New York. Gornamw D. Appor, 
Principal. New York. 1861-62. 

Ingham University ; Leroy, Genesee county, New York. Sy- 
nopsis Second of the series—Twenty-four of the whole. 
Councillors, Officers, Students, Nofices, Terms, Slafements, 
Explanations, Mementoes, Departments, Preparatory—Regu- 
lar, Veritati, Unitati, Utilitati. Rochester. 1858 

3. Greenleaf Female Institute ; on Brooklyn Heights, opposite the 

city of New York. Atrrep Greeniear, A. M., Eowarp E. 
Brapsury, A. M., Principals and Proprietors. New York. 
1861. 

4. Van Norman Institute for the Education of Young Ladies 

Rev. D. C. Van Norway, LL. D., Principal, West Thirty- 
eighth street, Murray Hill, New York. 1860, 


Mvucu has been said and written on education in recent 
years ; especially on female education. We have now be- 
fore us some twenty books and pamphlets on this subject ; 
but, strangely enough, they consist chiefly of arguments de- 
signed to prove its utility. For one page that contains a 
practical suggestion, there are at least twenty in which there 
is nothing but eulogy. It is time that this should be reversed. 
No elaborate syllogisms are necessary, in our time, to demon- 
strate that education is useful and beneficial to male and 
female ; for it is one of those propositions to which the most 
thoughtless, as well as the most intelligent, readily assent. 
The difference between ignorance and knowledge is as uni- 
versally appreciated and acknowledged, in all enlightened 
countries, as that between the mud eabin and the marble 
palace. But what would be said of the architect who con- 
fined his architectural skill to eulogies on the latter 7 He 
would never build the gate-house of a palace by such means, 
not to mention the great edifice itself. Let us suppose, 
however, that he does build the former; and that, whenever 
he puts on a new stone, he calls aloud on all his neighbors 
to wonder at his unrivalled ingenuity, speaking of the palace, 
at the same time, as if he were the builder of that too. In 
this it will be admitted that his ambition and vanity would 
be somewhat greater than his modesty. Yet he is not a 
whit less modest, or less entitled to the consideration which 
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he claims for himself, than a certain class of or self-styled 
educators. 

We do not mean to apply this remark to American teach- 
ers alone, who are naturally no more disposed to boast, or to 
impose on their patrons by “ fair speeches and fine promises,’ 
than their brethren of any other country with whose man- 
ners and customs we are acquainted. But it must be re- 
membered that, in most of the states of continental Europe, 
incompetent persons are no more permitted to practise the 
business of teaching than that of medicine or law. In France, 
for example, no one can advertise himself as a teacher, even 
of children, without having undergone an examination, and 
obtained a certificate as to his qualifications. Nor can he 
pretend to teach a school or class of a higher grade than 
that for which he has been found qualified ; though, if he 
thinks he has improved, he may at any time call for a new 
examination ; and if his claim proves to be well founded, he 
is furnished with a new certificate, which qualifies him for a 
higher grade. In this country and in England, where no 
such laws exist, we must expect to find quack teachers as 
abundant as quack doctors; nor is it by any means clear, 
that the latter do more harm than the former. 

We yield to none in appreciation of the better class of 
our schools and seminaries. Far from disparaging them, we 
hold that there are those amongst them which will bear com- 
parison with the best of their kind in the world, and this is 
particularly true of our female seminaries. Of our principals 
of schools, as well as publishers, it may be said that it is 
those that give the worst article that say most in its praise. 
There are certain of the latter who seem to think that it 
matters little what the contents of a book are, as long as it 
contains illustrations, and has a liberal display of tinsel on the 
cover—especially if it be intended, chiefly or wholly, for 
ladies; and need we ask whether there are not ladies’ semina- 
ries which place equal confidence in making a fine show? A 
ladies’ school should be fitted up with neatness and taste. 
At best, it should have no more superfluities in the way of 
embellishments than a respectable private dwelling; but 
rather less. Even in Paris, so famous for love of display, the 
most celebrated and respectable young ladies’ seminary is 
one of the plainest houses in the city, in its internal arrange- 
ments, though situated in the Rue Rivoli, which corresponds 
with our Fifth avenue. With the exception of the large 
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hall, occupied as a picture gallery, the walls of all the rooms 
are perfectly plain. They have a thin coat of amber-colored 
paint, but no further adornment. Yet this is a fashionable, 
not what is called a religious, school; it is one at which not 
only the proudest of the daughters of the French nobdlesse are 
educated ; but it has also the honor of finishing the educa- 
tion of not afew of the richest and proudest heiresses to 
English and German coronets. Nowhere in the world, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in Turkey, is there a similar establishment 
which contrasts so strikingly with this, in the manner alluded 
to, as one which we have visited in this city—no matter, now, 
in what part thereof. Indeed, such a display of gilding and 
mirrors we have never seen anywhere ; not even in the most 
gorgeous steamboats on the Hudson, the Mississippi, or the 
Rhine. If the design were to inspire young ladies with a 
love of ostentation and display, and with a conte mpt for sim- 
plicity and chasteness, no more effectual means, it seems to 
us, could be adopted than these. Such tawdry scenes may 
be suitable enough for a theatre, where the most regular at- 
tendants only see them occasionally ; but to be surrounded 
with them at boarding school—at a place represented as a 
model home—is, to say the least, not calculated to give very 
correct notions of taste in domestie affairs. 

Assuming this elaborate tinselling to be harmless in itself, 
however useless, men of sense are very apt to think, without 
being at all ill-natured, that it is emblematic of the teaching 
done at the same establishment; for what high-sounding 
names and exaggerated praise are to branches and systems of 
education, a profusion of mirrors and of brass is to a school- 
house. At least, such has been the opinion of the best 
thinkers and most accomplished scholars, from Plato to Pesta-- 
lozzi, including Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elizabeth, Madame 
Dacier, Madame de Sevigné, and we believe we may add 
Mrs. Emma Willard and Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, the two most 
successful female educators of our own country. Lady Wortley 
Montagu has said nothing more true, in her admirable letter 
on female education, to her daughter, the Countess of Bute, 
than that ‘it is the common error of builders and parents to 
follow some plan they think beautiful (and perbaps is so), 
without considering that nothing is beautiful which is displaced. 
Vistas are laid open over barren heaths and apartments con- 
trived for a coolness, very agreeable in Italy, but killing in 
the north of Britain; thus every woman endeavors to breed 
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her daughter a fine lady, qualifying her for a station in which 
she will never appear, and at the same time incapacitating her 
for that retirement for which she is destined.” The same lady 
reminds her daughter “ that the use of knowledge in the 
female sex, besides the amusement of solitude, is to moderate 
the passions and learn to be contented with a small expense.” 
Now, we would ask, are such gorgeous exhibitions as those 
alluded to calculated to produce either of these results? nay, 
are they not calculated rather to excite the passions, especially 
pride and discontent? 

With these few general observations as an introduction, 
we select three or four catalogues of ladies’ seminaries, from 
about a score of others placed on our table, and proceed to 
make such remarks on each as may oceur to us as fair and 
just, and at the same time calculated to serve the cause of edu- 
cation. Even in despotic countries, a school that depends on 
public patronage for its support is held to be a legitimate 
subject of criticism. It ought to be as much so anywhere as 
a book, or work of art; because it is a much more potent 
instrument for good or evil than either. At all events, we 
merely give our impressions, and we wish these to receive 
no attention further than they are found to be strictly cor- 
reet But it is proper to say, that we do not base our opinions 
solely on the pamphlets of the different schools, at the he al 
of our article, except in one instance—that of the “ Ingham 
University’ —we have made it our business to visit each ; and 
in this exceptional case we shall confine our observations to 
the pamphlet itself. 

The first that claims our attention is, “The Abbot Col- 
legiate Institute,” sometimes ill-naturedly called the “ Sarsa- 
parilla School,” for no better reason than that the edifice which 
it now oceupies was built by Dr. Townsend, of Sarsapa- 
rilla fame, as a private residence, a purpose for which it is 
perhaps better suited than for a school, much less a College or 
University. As the institution has but recently received its 
present title, we may observe that it was formerly called 
‘The Spingler Institute,” but in another part of the city ; 
and how any other appellations it may have borne at ditler- 
ent times, we cannot undertake to say. Let the house at 
the corner of Thirty-fourth street be suitable, or not, for a 
ladies’ seminary, none will deny that it is an elaborate and 
sumptuous, if not magnificent or elegant, specimen of archi- 
tecture. According to our notions, it is a gloomy pile, ot ho 
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particular style ; but probably the ladies regard this feature 
of it as relieved, if not counterbalanced, by the brilliant em- 
bellishments of the interior ; though we confess that the latter 
struck us as somewhat theatrical, afid by no means in keep- 
ing with the new use towhich the building has been devoted. 
This, however, is simply a matter of taste, and we do not pro- 
fess to be critics in upholstery. At any rate, it seems we 
are mistaken, for the Principal tells us, at page 11 of his 
pamphlet (first page of descriptive matter), that, ‘ con- 
venience and beauty have combined to make the scene of education 
ALLURING, and to exert a constant, insinsible influence upon re- 
Jfinement and taste,in manners and in mind.” 

True, we are not informed how all this is done; but, that 
it must be in some mysterious way, can hardly be doubted. 
How convenience can combine with anything to adlure, in an 
honest or modest way, is one of the many problems which 
we cannot solve; but doubtless the “ insensible influence 
upon refinement and taste, in manners and in mind,” is pro- 
duced by the aristocratic neighborhood, though this is giving 
it credit for a virtue scarcely less potent than any claimed for 
sarsaparilla itself.* 

The superior value of the whole establishment, as a means 
of “ elevating the standard of education for young ladies,” is 
made to appear from the amount that each department has 
cost in dollars and cents. Thus we are told triumphantly 
that the edifice represents “ two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars” (p. 11), the money being given in capital letters. It is 


® Since writing the above, a friend has mentioned a little circumstance to 
us, Which mv serve to shed some light on the subject It seems that, when the 
Prince of Wales visited this country some two years ago, it was suggested by 
the Principal of ** The Abbot Collegiate Institute.”’ in a letter, of which a copy 
was addressed to several papers, that, as a mark of peculiar attention and 
esteem on the part of our authorities, they mizht offer his Royal Highness 


apartme nts 1 that institutic n, in which he could hold his k vees, receive ad- 
dresses, X« Whether it was supposed that this would exert an ‘‘ insensible in- 
fluence”’ on the manners and minds of the young ladies, we cannot pretend to 
say. At ali events, we are not aware that the experiment was made ; we rather 
think not, however; for certain editors so far forgot themselves as to make 


such ill-natured remarks on the proposition as, that, even in an English ladies’ 


j 
l 
boarding-school, or temale University, if any such institution exists in the 


United Kingdom, that privilege would not be allowed to the King himself, 
when there wasa King. This, we are told, was ipanied with other re 

marks of a kindred nature, but which we preter to omit. We have it on the 
same authority that among some queries, more or less impertinent, made by the 
same parties, was this: ** Would it not be somew)] re suitable to invite his 


Royal Highness to a male school than to a femal hool?’? or, if the phrase- 


ology is preferred, to a Male University than to a Female U liversity ’ 
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not stated how much of this is represented by the “ embellish- 
ments,” and the privilege of having neighbors of so much 
culture and refinement ; but the sum must undoubtedly be 
large. At all events, after an enumeration of a goodly 
number of advantages which the institution is said to have, 
we are informed that “all are intended to be worthy of a 
University of young ladies in ourcity.” That it is a Uni- 
versity is the idea most prominently put forward throughout 
the pamphlet ; and the “ notices of the press” which, pro- 
perly enough, serve as a sort of appendix, are headed with 
the title, “* A Female University.” Now, when it is remem- 
bered that a University generally consists of several colleges, 
we think that it will not seem either modest or proper to 
call the institution under consideration by that name. In 
order, however, that we may do no injustice in the matter 
to the Principal, we quote his own words, as printed before 
us, capitals, italics, note of exclamation, and all : 

“The great aim of the Institution has always been, to provide for 
daughters privileges of education equal to those of sons in our Universi- 
ties, Colleges and Halls, It had its orgin in a careful examination of edu- 
cational endowments, both in Europe and America. In many instances, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in some, MILLIONS, Were invested in 
providing educational appliances, of every variety, and on the most ample 
scale, for sons. It did not appear that there was in the world a single In- 
stitution for the education of daughters, with a well distributed endow- 
ment of a hundred thousand dollars !”—p, 12. 

It evidently does not occur to the Rev. Dr. Abbot that 
there are certain sciences which “ sons”’ have to learn, that 
would not be very useful to “ daughters.” Admitting that 
the latter may be excellent physicians, and very wise legis- 
lators, as well as good teachers, painters, sculptors, &c., 
there is yet some doubt, even among the most ambitious and 
enterprising of themselves, as to their qualifications for the 
business of navigating vessels, exploring new countries, com- 
manding large armies in war times, on land or sea, acting as 
advocates in courts of justice in “ delicate” cases, or as 
judges on the bench. It will hardly be denied that a certain 
amount of study and training is necessary for each of these 
positions ; and, perhaps, some others could be added, of which 
the same may be said. Undoubtedly, ladies may be, and 
often are, good linguists; they learn nothing better than 
languages—the use of tongues ; yet we have no female Bopp, 
Grimm, or Prichard. Comparative philology, one of the most 
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valuable of sciences, owes little, if anything, to the gentler sex. 
We have never known a lady yet that cguld institute intelli- 
gent comparisons between the Coptic, the Sanserit, the Zend, 
and the Hebrew. Good female astronomers there have been ; 
but no female Galileo, Kepler, Copernicus, Newton, or Des- 
cartes. Even in works of imagination, they do not alto- 
gether equal the ruder sex; for we have no female Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, or Milton. What is stranger still, the 
world has yet to produce a female Phidias, Angelo, Raphael, 
or Canova. 

But, assuming woman to be intellectually equal in every 
respect to man, still there remain those positions for which 
women are deemed unsuited, by the wisest of all ages and 
nations; and in general they aye such as require most study 
and preparation. What, then, is there so very absurd in the 
disparity spoken of in the above extract? Would it not be 
more absurd to require the young lady, who has to enter on the 
duties of a matron perhaps at the age of eighteen, or twenty, 
to go through as extensive a course of study as the young 
man who devotes himself to the bar, the army, or the navy? 
And since it is thus clear that females do not require as much 
learning as males, why expend as much in educating the former 
as the latter? Let every necessary facility be afforded, by all 
means, for educating the one as well as the other; but to 
maintain that, because the education of sons costs a certain 
sum, an equal sum ought to be devoted to the education of 
daughters, is about as sensible and logical as to maintain that, 
because a lady sometimes pays twenty dollars for a bonnet, 
a gentleman ought to pay an equal amount for a hat, if he 
has a due regard for the rights and privileges of his sex ! 

But the Rev. Dr. Abbot speaks of female education as if 
no female had ever been educated anterior to his time. 
That his mission is, to “* elevate the standard of female educa- 
tion,” we are everywhere reminded in the pamphlet before 
us. Nor isit any longer an experiment, for he tells us that 
“the result of the undertaking has been eminently success- 
ful” (p. 12); so successtul that “ there is scarcely a State 
or territory in the Union from which deputations or correspond- 
ence have not been received, with the view to the introduction 
elsewhere of some of the features of its system of education” 
(pp. 12, 13). Now, far be it from us to question the sincerity 
of the learned Principal in all he tells us in this way ; ex- 
travagant as most of it is, he has a right to expect that we 
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shall believe in his veracity, if not in his judgment, and we 
are making the bestveffort we can to do so. It may be that 
he has not visited many other female schools ; and the best 
meaning people in the world may be led to mistake mole- 
hills for mountains, if they have not been used to the latter. 
This, we may observe in passing, is forcibly illustrated by a 
well known French fable, entitled The Rat and the Oyster 
(Le Rat et ?Huitre). The little quadruped, we are told, 
being rather deficient in brains (de peu de cerville), grew 
weary of living in solitude, and took it into his head to 
travel. He had only proceeded a few miles, when’he began 
to make philosophical reflections on the vast extent of the 
world. One little hill he takes to be the Alps, and another 
the Pyrenees, “Voila” he Says, ‘les Alpes, et voici les 
Pyrénées.” On reaching the sea, he mistakes some oysters for 
ships, and finding one open he puts in his head to help him- 
self to the dishes, and gets caught as in a trap. We wish no 
such evil as this in the present case ; we refer to it merely to 
show that, with the most benevolent intentions, one may ex- 
aggerate his own importance, and everything he has to do 
with, even to his ruin. 

Seriously, it shows lack of intelligence, or a still worse 
detect, to maintain that the standard of female education is 
higher now in the Fifth avenue, or anywhere else, than it 
was in former times in other parts of the world. No histor- 
ical fact of early times is better authenticated than that 
ladies used to lecture on the sciences before the Alexandrine 
School. The accomplished daughter of Theon used to lee- 
ture on mathematics to scholars and scientific men from all 
countries, from behind a screen, lest her beauty might divert 
the students from the contemplation of the subject under 
discussion ; and similar scenes have been witnessed in our 
own time, in the most learned universities of Italy. We 
are told that Queen Cleopatra was familiarly acquainted 
with at least sixteen languages, including Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and Arabie. Strype, in his “ Life of Archbishop 
Parker,” informs us, that Anne, the mother of Lord Bacon, 
corresponded in Greek with Bishop Jewel, and trans- 
lated his Apologia from the Latin so correctly, that neither 
lie nor the Arehbishop could suggest an alteration. Still 
more learned was Mildred, the wite of Lord Burleigh, who, 
according to Ascham, the Latin Secretary of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was the best Greek scholar in England with the excep- 
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tion of Lady Jane Grey. Madam Dacier was perfe ctly ac- 
quainted with the prine ‘ipal Greek poets in the origin: al, and 
her renderings of difficult passages in Homer are among the 
most ingenious and elegant we have; and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning translated the Prometheus of A®schylus while a 
mere girl. We might easily extend this list, and give a 
similar: list of ladies versed in modern languages, in the 
sciences and the arts—as well versed, we suspect, as any that 
have ever been, or ever will be, educated in the Abbot Col- 
legiate Institute. To prove this, it would be almost suffi- 
cient to mention one American lady, ¢.¢., Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, one of the most accomplished linguists of her time. 

The truth is, that there is nothing new in the silly fuss 
that has recently been made about “ Female Universities.” 
A certain class of educators—chiefly ladies, vulgarly called 
old maids—have been maintaining for centuries that ladies 
require to be at least as learned as gentlemen, if, indeed, not 
more learned. It was so more than two hundred years ago, 
when Molié ‘re wrote his L 2D ‘cole des Femmes, La Critique di 
ig Ecole and Les Femmes Savantes, eac h of whieh was written 
for the express purpose of ridiculing precisely such affec- 
tation.* 

In the time of Addison, Steele, Swift and Pope, the same 
pedantry was an object of ridicule in England. Of this we 
have evidence throughout the Spectator. The following ex- 
tract will serve as a specimen of the style in which it was 
laughed at by those who could not be charged with want of 
uppreciation for intellectual culture in the female sex; it 
purports to have been written by an honest shop-keeper, 
whose spouse had brought him to the brink of ruin by her 
superior learning. ‘ My wife,” he writes, “at the beginning of 
our establishme ad showed herself ve ry assisting to me in my 
business, as much as could lie in her way, and I have reason 
to believe it was her inclination; but of late she has got ae- 
quainted with a schoolman who values himself for his great 


This is particularly true of Les Femmes Savantes, which is one of | hest 
omedies ever written. The second scene of the third act is particular!y «mus- 
ing, and most effective in its satire especially that part in which ‘1 tin is 
ndueed to read his sonnet to the Princess Uranie, for Belise, Armiande, and 
Philaminte, each praising every line as he proceeds. After having been repeat- 
edly interrupted, when commencing to read, he is at last allowed to proceed. 
\h ! le joli debut! exclaims Belise. Armande. Qu’ilale tour galant! /’hila- 

Loui ul des vers aises possede le talent . ° J'aime supertement et 


nifiq if, ces deux adverbes joints fort admirablement. °° 9% Bb Ah! 
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knowledge in the Greek tongue. He entertains her fre- 
quently in the shop with discourses of the beauties and ex- 
cellencies of that language, and repeats to her several pas- 
sages out of the Greek poets, wherein, he tells her, there is 
unspeakable harmony and agreeable sounds, that all other 
languages are wholly unacquainted with. He has so in- 
fatuated her with this jargon that, instead of using her former 
diligence ‘in the shop, she now neglects the affairs of the house, 
and is wholly taken up with her tutor in learning by heart 


tout deux! laissez moi, de grace, respirer. Armande. Donnez-nous, s'il vous 
plait le loisir d’admirer. @ ® & 


Ama (est faire a notre sexe une trop grande offense 
De n’entendre leffort de notre intelligence 
Qu’a juger d'une jupe, on de lair manteau, 


I ir 
Ou des beautes d’un point, ou d’un brocart nouveau 





Belise Il faut se relever de ce honteuzx parlage 
Et mettre hautement notre esprit hors de page 


Pour les dames on sait mon respect en tous lioux ; 


ints de leurs yeux, 
De leur esprit aussi j’ honore les Lumiéves 


Ft, si je rends hommage aux brill! 










) ninte. Le sexe aussi rend justice en ces matiéres; 
Mais nous voulotr outrer A de certain esprits 
Dont lorg “IX Savoir nous traite avec meprits, 
Que science dusst les femuee ni meubles ; 
Qu'on peut faire comme eux, doctes assemblees, 
Conduites en cela par des ordres meilleurs; 
Quon vy veut reunir ce qu’on separe ailleurs, 
Miler le beau language et les hautes sciences, 
dD, vrir la nature en mille experiences ; 
Ft sur les questions qu’on pourra proposer, 
Faire entrer chaque secte, et n’en point épouser 
Je m’attache pour Vordr 1} itetism 

/ min r ibstract S, ) aime plat J 

irmand } ire me plait, et ses dogmes sont forts,’’ &e 


In Scene V. of the same act, the satire is still more trenchant. Trissotin 
introduces Vadius, a savant, as a Greek scholar 


Philami Du grec 6 ci du grec! il sait du grec, ma seeur! 
Beli Ah! ma niece, du gr 
Armand Du gree ! quelle douceur ! 


To afford some tanziblk 


proof of her love for Greek, Philaminte 
the new comer 


embraces 


Philaminte. Quoi! monsieur sait du grec! Ab! 


permittez, de grace 
Q pour amour du grec, monsie 


ir, On Vous embrasse 


The savant embraces both, and then proce eds to favor Henriette in a similar 
manner ; but she declines, on the ground that she does not understand Greck 
The whole party sit down. 

Ph nin J'ai pour le vres gree ry eux respect 
Vadius apologises to the bus bleux lest his coming mav have interrupted some 
learned discussion ; but he is assured that 


; nothing wrong can be done by one 
understanding Greek 


e peut gater rier 


Philaminte. Monsieur avec du grec on 1 
Moli¢re—Les Femmes Sarantes. Acte TI1., § 


— 
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scraps of Greek, which she vents on all occasions. She told 
me some days ago, that, whereas I use some Latin inscrip- 
tions in my shop, she advised me, with a great deal of con- 
cern, to have them changed into Greek, it being a language 
less understood, would be more conformable to the mystery 
of my profession ; that our good friend would be assisting to 
us in this work, and that a certain faculty of gentlemen 
would find themselves so much obliged to me that they 
would infallibly make my fortune. In short, her frequent 
importunities upon this and other impertinences, of a like 
nature, make me very uneasy; and, if your remonstrances 
have no more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall 
be obliged to ruin myself to procure her a settlement at 
Oxford with her tutor, for she is already too mad for Bedlam.’’* 
In No. 66 of the same work, we have a letter from a suffer- 
ing husband, on fashionable education. In No. 328 another 
husband has a long and lugubrious complaint to make against 
his wife’s accomplishments, or, rather, against the bad use she 
makes of them ; but it is needless to pursue this branch of 
our subject at further length. We cut it short, all the more 
readily, because we do not apprehend the least danger from 
an excess of learning obtained at “ The Abbot Collegiate 
Institute.” Indeed, in our opinion, its graduates are as safe 
in this respect as those of the famous college, which, aceord- 
ing to Tom Hood, 


‘* Looketh south and west alsoe, 
Because it hath a cast in windows twain ; 
Crazy and cracked they be, and wind doth blow 
Through transparent holes in every pane.”’ 


We are willing to excuse the Rev. Mr. Abbot, however, 
for being so anxious that his school should be regarded as a 
university, because, it seems, that it was from a similar insti- 
tution he obtained his highest, if not his only, academic 
honor—namely, from the “ Ingham Female University”—to 
which, we are told, he is indebted for the degree of LL. D., 
and the title of whose descriptive catalogue we have placed 
at the head of our article. 

As already observed, we know nothing of the Ingham 
University, further than we learn from the pamphlet referred 
to, which is certainly a curiosity in its way. For aught we 
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know to the contrary, the honors of the former may rank 
higher than those of any other institution in our country ; for 
we confess we had never heard of it before. At all events, near- 
ly two thirds of its * faculty” are of the gentlersex ; it consists of 
sixteen ladies and six gentlemen, one of the latter bearing the 
title of Colonel, though ap pointed to the Viece-Chancellor’s 
chair some time before the present war. Mrs. Marietta Ing- 
ham is styled “ Principal Extraordinary,” and we think, with 
all due deference, that she might be called an extraordinary 
professor, with equal justice and truth, since: the “ chair” 
which she occupies is that of * health” and * economics.” 

With such a large majority of female professors, it is not 
strange that the old terms applied to different classes of stu- 
dents, such as Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors, &¢., have been 
set aside, as no longer suitable in this enlightened age ; and 
in their stead we have such a very appropriate and express- 
ive nomenclature as Palmarians, Amplians, Cardians, Novians, 
Mathians, second grade Mathians, first grade, and Supernumer- 
aries. The strict proprie ty of each of these titles is proved byan 
exuberance of learning and logie ; neither of which, however, 
we pretend to understand; a fact that shows, we tear, but 
too plainly, that we are in the benighted condition so ele- 
gantly described in the following paragraph : 


“Some seem to doubt, at least are very indefinite, about anything like 
system, in the education of woman—the relics of a barbarism, or Tog, Ww 
® yt € f} a / by the mo? Ling light of SUE pre i a Christian Ci il 2 tic ‘ f 
Yet f/ ‘ is rise n,”« [)- 20. 


Those sinners who have money, but decline to contribute 
it for the benefit of the Ingham Female University, are 
scolded, as they so we ‘ll deserve, by the Principal Kextraordi- 
nary, who, however, refers their ¢ hief punishine ut to a higher 
tribunal, thus: “If those who ought, will not do any- 
thing for this cause, through avarice, there is ONE who 
sees, and can avenge it; in this world, as well as the other! 
There is that scattere th, and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is mect, but it tendeth to poverty.” £-J—p.22. 

Neither the exelamation point, the index, nor the italies 
are ours ; we give all just as we find them. In the midst of 
a great deal which, in our opinion, is absolutely silly, if it 
has any meaning at all, we occasionally meet wifh a remark 
that may be compared to an oasis in a desert ; such, for 
example, as the following: ‘* Only a proper and capable 
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teacher is worthy of confidence and patronage.” This is 
very true; but, if we are to judge from the style of the 
pamphlet, it is rather against the “Ingham University.” We 
should not like to say so, however, were it not that we are 
told, with characteristic emphasis, that ‘* The Christian public 
ought not to forget that this University is no longer private 
property.” Whether we shall be regarded as belonging to 
the Christian public here alluded to, is, however, another 
question. 

The “ Greenleaf Female Institute” may be regarded as 
combining the more salient characteristics of the two female 
Universities. It yields to neither in “ fine promises.” No- 
thing is too abstruse or profound to be learned, even to per- 
fection, within its precinets. Nor does it matter at what 
period of life the student enters its halls; whether at the 
age of ten, or five times ten, it is all the same; the same 
great end is attained. 

“Pupils are admitted at any age, and at any time, being charged from 
entrance, and are enabled, by a well-directed course of studies and exer- 
cises, to attain to any desirable proficiency in science and literature.” 

p. 11. 

This is no casual remark on the part of the Principals, 
who give their reasons for undertaking to teach—no matter 
what; assuring us that, “familiar with the methods and 
inanagement of the best educational establishments, both at 
home and abroad, (they) devote their entire time and atten- 
tion to the education and supervision of their pupils. They 
are aided by an able corps of THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED 
TEACHERS ; and their AIM is to secure to each pupil intrusted 
to their care good health and accomplished manners, as well as 
the inestimable advantage and benefit of a well developed, 
well disciplined, and well-balanced mind.”—p. 12. 

Thus, it will be seen, that the Greenleaf Institute leaves 
nothing to be desired. Ladies, stricken in years, that have 
grown tired of the vanities of life, may here become 
savantes, enjoying all the advantages of a nunnery, with few, 
if any, of its inconveniences. None need have any fear as 
to their physical constitution, for good health will be secured 
to them ; nor need those, whose manners had been neglected 
in their youth, despair of becoming fine ladies ; what is 
more iinportant still, if possible, suitable efforts will be made 
to keep their minds “ well balanced »’ so that the Greenleaf 
Institute combines the advantages of all other institutions 
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which human ingenuity, science, and skill have hitherto in- 
vented for the benefit of the mind, body, and soul of the fair 
sex. 

The regular course of instruction in the “ collegiate” 
class is, as might be expected, of a very high order; and 
such is its extent that, so far as we can remember, it omits 
nothing which a veritable savante ought to know. We need 
hardly say, therefore, that it includes geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, astronomy, geology, Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, &c. Among the minor studies of 
the same class are criticism, esthetics, analysis of Milton 
and other poets, rhetoric, logic, &c., &c. It has not been 
our privilege to see Milton or any of his brother poets ana- 
lyzed by the students of the “ Greenleaf Institute,” but we 
are willing to believe that the analysis is complete. 

It may be supposed that it would require a large number 
of professors to teach all the branches, of which those men- 
tioned are but a small portion; but nothing of the kind ! 
The two Principals, themselves, possess all the necessary 
resources and qualifications. Thus, the Senior Principal 
announced as professor of ‘ moral and intellectual science, Eng- 
lish and general literature.” (p. 4.) Without undertaking to 
discover what sciences may be included under the head of 
* moral and intellectual,“swe may ask what is it, in the lit- 
erary way, which may not be included in “ general litera- 
ture?” M: 1y it not include the literature of China, Arabia, 
Japan, Russia, Persia, &c., &c.? If it does not, however, the 
matter can be easily settled; for, if there is any one thing in 
the whole circle of knowledge, sacred or profane, within the 
compass of mortal ken, which the Senior Principal does not 
understand, the Junior knows all about it! In this we may 
seem to give him too much credit; but it is no more than 
he claims; since he calls himself professor of “ natural 
sciences, mathematics, and ancient languages and literature.” (p. 
4.) Boileau, the French Horace, mentions a variety of 
studies, and says, in some of his finest lines, that one might 
as well drink the sea (Tout cela, c’est la mer A boire) as to 
pretend to be acquainted with all. If this be true, it would 
he nearly as easy to eat half the Pyrenees mountains after 
drinking the Mediterranean, as to learn all these two gentle- 
men are capable of teaching. The individual who discov- 
ered, or, rather, invented, the art of manufacturing nutmegs 
from hickory wood, is justly famed for his ingenuity ; but 
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we think it will be admitted, that some of the professors in 
our female colleges may claim to rival even him, at least in 
the faculty of invention. 

Seriously, it is pleasant to turn from the contemplation 
of so much self-sufficiency and pretension to real merit, which 
is generally, if not always, modest. We are very willing, 
however, to admit that our views in regard to the establish- 
ments and professors thus hastily glanced at may be errone- 
ous. We have merely given our opinions ; if they are not 
found correct, let them, we repeat, be rejected ; let none be 
influenced by them. If, upon the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that we merely state facts, in which all who patronize 
large schools have more or less interest, may we not claim 
to have done some service to the cause of education even by 
this one article? Be this as it may, by no other means than 
that used by us has it been more served in Germany and 
France. There is scarcely an academy or college in Ger- 
many, or even large school, male or female, which has not 
been subjected to criticism, and in nine cases out of ten the 
results have been favorable. 

In England the same means are had recourse to. Even 
Oxford and Cambridge are frequently the subjects of the 
most searching criticisms. Only two or three years have 
elapsed since a series of papers appez ared in the Dublin 
University Magazine, which criticised every department ot 
Trinity College, Dublin, sparing none of the professors whose 
conduct seemed to deserve castigation. All who took an 
interest in the affair remember the indignation of the faculty. 
All the harm they could do the Magazine was promptly done. 
The publisher had to take his choice between retaining it 
any longer in his hands, and being deprived of the print- 
ing patronage of the University. He preferred to have the 
latter, and so the obnoxious journal had to pass into other 
hands. This, however, did not prevent the critic from com- 
ing to the charge again and again, until the abuses com- 
plained of had to be remedied. 

Now, if it be fair and legitimate to expose the errors of 
Universities like those of Germany, France and England, 
which are famous the world over for solid excellence, surely 
there is no good reason why such * Universities ” as those 
above noticed should be regarded as sacred. If we are wrong 
in this, then it is the genuine article that should be criticised, 
not the spurious imitation. 
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But we have one institution to notice yet. Fortunately, 
this is of a different character from those we have been 
speaking about, for we should not like to take leave of the 
ladies in the language of disapprobation or censure. The 
pamphlet relative to the * Van Norman Institute” is what 
might be expected from an educator worthy of the name. 
Had we never seen either the author or his school, it would 
have convinced us that we were en rapport with a cultivated 
mind. The observations and suggestions which it contains 
possess a high value, altogether independently of any par- 
ticular school system, as we will presently take occasion to 
show by a few extracts, but the latter must now be brief. 
The Rev. Dr. Van Norman does not eall his school either a 
college or university, although we know no branch taught 
in a ladies’ seminary, in Europe or America, which is not 
included in his curriculum. Nor does the Greek language 
form an exception. But far from being put forward osten- 
tatiously, or recommended as essential to a fashionable 
female education, it is stated that, “* When specially desired by 
parents, for reasons that will appear satisfactory, the Greek 
language—to which the remarks made respecting Latin 
apply in nearly equal degree—may be learned instead of 
Latin” (p. 32). What the character of these “ remarks ”’ 
is, the reader will now see for himself; we transcribe a por- 
tion here, merely premising that the author very properly 
gives the first place to the vernacular : 

‘“* Next in importance, as a means of mental discipline and adornment, 
in our judgment, stand the ancient Classics, especially the Latin. There 
is contessedly no other branch in the entire range of school studies, in 
the prosecution of which all the faculties of the mind are so fully, simul- 
taneously, and harmoniously brought into exercise. 

‘In the construction and analysis of ditlicult passages, the compari- 
son of ditferent idioms, and the determining of ditferent shades of mean 


ing attached to words in their various situations and relations, we have a 


, 


series of incessant, yet erer ‘ied exercises im flare Inexs of attention : 


= 
I 
“uf 
concentrating all the powers ifthe mind to read hidden meaninas. ascertai 
relations, and reconcile see minge ntradictions. We have here endless exer- 
Cixes ae | tlience and ye reeverance, in caution and compre he HN&LON, by Jre - 


yuent surceys of the ground passed over, till the mind, having complete and 
th, 


tte perce ition of all the parts in their relations to one ano / 

to the whole, settles upon a conclusion derived from the entire truth. This 

study involves unceasing exercises in reasoning; for never is the full 

sense perceived till all the parts, in their logical relations and dependencies, 
completels unde rstood., 

‘The Latin language is superior to the languages of modern Europe, 

as an instrument for training the mind, because it is more elaborate in its 

processes of el) wy an ! 8) ilar, CLPressing, by multiform injlex ion and 
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composition, what those languages express hy mere jurtaposition of independ- 
ent words. The structure of the Latin language, being very remote from 
that of our own, invests it with a power of fixing the attention scarcely 
inferior to that of geometrical demonstration. In this respect it is superior 
to the languages of modern Europe, which, with few exceptions, may be 
regarded almost as different dialects of the same language. ence, to pass 
from one of them to another, requires little effort, and affords but lictle 
discipline. The assertion of an experienced educator, that * More mental 
energy is called into exercise in mastering the Latin language than in 
acquiring all the polite languages of modern Europe,’ will be endorsed by 
a large majority of those best qualified to judge of its correctness. This 


} 


study has also the advantage of peculiar adaptation to nearly all ages and 
capacities. While the child of ten ean find in it intellectual food, it far- 
nishes ample scope for the exercise of the most powerful and highly cul 
tivated mind. 

“While we highly prize the disciplinary power of mathematical 
studies, we believe that, for girls, the study of Latin is generally more 
effective in developing even the reasoning faculties. In regard to girls, a 
taste for mathematics is commonly the effect of special culture, which is 
often difficult to carry forward to such a degree as to render their studs 
beyond certain limits, productive of salutary results; whereas a 
the study of language is inherent in the female mind. Is not thisefact a 
finger-board set up by God? 

‘We have considered this study only as a means of mental discipline 


taste for 


There are, however, other considerations, which invest it with creat 
importance, Even a ve ry limited knowledge or Latin greatly Jy reilitates 
the acquisition of the lang adqes of France. Spain, and Italy, which may 
he regarded as little else than dialects of the old Latin. Indeed. a thorough 
ety mological knowledge of th ese languages cannot be acg? ired without th 
study of Latin. 

* The last remark applies with equal force to our own language, about 
one third of whose words are of Latin origin. The English language is 
largely indebted, for its power of expr ssion, to the almost endless modi- 
fications and combinations of its Latin roots. However well the meanin: 
of derivative words may be known by memory, and however correctly 
they may be used, their full force and propriety can never be appreciated 
without a knowledge of their roots. Providence has thus, by a vital and 
organic tie, which binds us to the literature and civilization of the past, 
laid us under a necessity of studying the ancient classics, 

* The study of the Latin classies greatly enlarges the boundaries of 
mental vision, while it adorns the mind, and enriches the style with a 
fund of beautiful imagery. 

“In giying prominence to this study, we are trying no new experi- 
it. Its edueational power and practical utility have been established 
by the experience of ages: and it is still recommended by the most 


experienced and influential educators of all countries.”—pp. 24-27, 


I 


ne 





In every word of this we have the pleasure to concur. 
It is imbued with more thought, practical good sense and in- 
struction than a score of such pamphlets as those that stand 
before it at the head of our article. The passages we have 
marked in Italies are particularly worthy the attention of 
every intelligent student. The remarks of Dr. Van Norman, 
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on the judicious use of a library, are equally just and forcible. 
We are sorry we can only avail ourselves of a brief extract: 


\ course of reading, under skilful supervisory care and direction, 

regarded as most valuable aid in the education of the young. It 
mpurts knowledge, and excites thought; it corrects and improves the 
imagination, and quicke ns perception ; it cultivates a taste for good books; 
refines and polishes style and expression; liberalizes and adorns the mind, 
and evalts it ahove the rapory, infected atmosphe re ofa poisonous literature. 


mav | 


Che importance, therefore, of a wisely selected library, in connection with 
an institution of learning, can hardly be exaggerated. No educational 
#: con 


instrumentality, however, is more susceptible of perversion.”’—p. 35. 


In all countries and ages, the most serious and well found- 
ed objection to large schools has been, that, where there are so 
many pupils, though they be of the gentler sex, there must be 
some amongst them who, having been badly brought up by 
their parents, are not suitable company for the innocent and 
pure. It is admitted by all that in no other circumstances 
can #t be more truly said that “ evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” Professors who pretend to have sounded the 
depths of human knowledge, and to be capable of teaching 
all sciences and languages, may convince the credulous and 
thoughtless that they ean counteract all pernicious influences 
by Greek, trigonometry, astronomy, &e. (like the famous 
Dr. Sangrado, in Gi/ Blas, who cures all diseases that flesh 
is heir to, by blood-letting and liberal doses of warm water),* 
they want no aid from parents, guardians, or anybody else. 
It is otherwise, however, with the author of the pamphlet 
under consideration, with whose sensible and truthful observ- 
ations on this subject we must close our extracts : 


rhe young are generally educated, morally and socially, more by the 
¢ sentiments and sympathie s of their daily companions, at school, 
i by parents, p istors, ind all other age neies con bined, It is, therefore 


’ 
i 


our constant effort to co-operate with and strengthen all good home in- 
fluences; and thus to create and maintain in our sehool a strong popular 
sentiment, in harmony with all that is beautiful, true, and good. When- 
ever this is secured in a school, its patrons will not have oecasion to com- 
pl un is the Vv so) ott n do, in bitterne ss of soul —that its social atimno- 
sphere militates against the intluence of parental culture. 

* The false and pernicious sentiment, that girls can be educated by 


\ 


school m ichinery, without parental co operation, and: even in spite of 
opposing home intluences, finds no sympathy nor encouragement in our 
schoc 


In every other profession, practical acquiescence in the measures 


© Sache, monami, qu'il ne faut que saigner et faire boire de l'eau chaude 


voila ecret de guerir toutes les maladies du monde.— L Sac 
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essential to its suecess is re q ured of thos employing its agel CV; al da, 
but for the influence of patronage, the same principle would obtain in 
schools. Were the evils resulting from the contravention of home in- 
fl lehCes sol ly of a negative « har iter, affecting exclusive ly the ir imme- 
diate subjects. they might be tolerated; but, by paralyzing the effective 


power of the school, and through its associations rendering fruitless the 

most earnest and judicious parental efforts, they war against the interests 

of all. 
The truth of the adage, ‘ Union is strength,’ is, in no department of 


human enterprise, more strikingly exemplified, than in the education of 


youth, In this work, as the most judicious and unwearied etforts of 
parents at home may be partially or wholly frustrated by inthuences at 
school; so the most perfectly organiz d and judiciously managed school 
must be comparatively unavailing, without the cordial and active co-ope- 
ration of parents and guardians. Irregular attendance at school and dis 
sipations of social life are ‘the little foxes that spoil the vines,’ and t! 


in vintage time, bring sad disappointment to the hearts of parents.” 
pp. 39, 40. 


To this we need add nothing on the present occasion. 
We have nade female schools the subject of our first article 
on education in the “ National Quarterly,” only because they 
seem to us more defective than male schools of a correspond 
ing grade. Although we do not believe that ladies require 
as much learning as gentlemen, we hold that society suffers 
more by the bad education of females than that of males. 
Young girls are romantic and imaginative enough by nature, 
without being instructed in the language of exaggeration, 
and taught to value everything, from a seat in church, to a 
telescope, or a picture, according to the amount it has cost, 
or, rather, is said to have cost, in dollars and cents. The 
effects of such a course are much worse than many would be 
willing to admit at first sight. That it has a tendency to 
create expensive habits, needs no further proof than what is 
found in daily observation. At all events, we want realities, 
not shams; we do not care whether they be called schools, 
colleges, or universities, if they be honest and good. Let 
women be praised as they may, no matter for what talents 
or accomplishments, there is nothing they are more esteemed 
and loved for than for their modesty ; but how can they be 
expected to cultivate a virtue which, above all others, is that 
which is most outraged by their teachers 7 
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Arr. IV.—1. Christoph Martin Wieland Geschi/dert, &e. By d. 
G. Gruser. Leipzig. 

2. ©. M. Wielands Siimmtliche Werke. Leipzig 

3. Geschichte des Hanses Von Sachen. Von Dr. Enovarp Vense. 
Hamburg. 


4. Weimer der Musen. Leipzig. 


Tue literature of Germany has never been popular 
beyond the frontiers of the Fatherland. Not more than a half 
dozen German authors have attracted much attention abroad. 
It is much more the fashion to praise and admire even 
Goethe than to read him. Only the select few do the latter. 
Fewer read Schiller ; fewer still read, Klopstock. But no 
foreign author, of equal eminence, is so little known, either 
in England or America, as Wieland, one of the most fertile and 


most profound of modern thinkers. The simplest account of 


what he has written and published seems more like the lan- 
guage of romance than sober reality. Lope de Vega, and one 


1 two others, have given the world as large an aggregate of 


printed matter as Wieland—perhaps they have published 
more; but, so far as we are aware, no one mind has exhibited 
such wonderful versatility as that of the author of Oberon. 
His productions are so numerous and varied, that we do not 
undertake to do more, on the present oceasion, than to give 


a cursory glance at those which seem to us to be worthy of 


most attention. In presenting this outline, we feel ce tain 
that those of our readers, now unacquainted with the subject, 
“will need no apology on our part, if we return te It in an 
early number, as it is our intention to do. Nor would it 
matter much what class of his works we took up, if our 
intention was only to prove what a lofty, noble tone pervades 
them, and how replete they are with food for thought. 
There is no other author whose writings are more richly 
imbued with the spirit of ancient Greece. We find in them 
the best thoughts of the Attie writers, not crudely trans- 


planted, but assimilated—adapted to the circumstances of 


the present time. The best Roman ideas he embodies in his 
poems and novels ina similar manner, Nor does he overlook 
the literature of the East or the North; the fairy tales of 
Persia, or the scarcely less romantic mythology ot Seandi- 
navia. 

His education had amply qualified him for taking a range, 
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even thus wide, as may be seen from a brief sketch of his 
life. Christopher Martin Wieland was born at Biberaech, in 
Swabia, September 5, 1733. His father was a Lutheran 
cle rgyman, mue h esteemed both tor his erudition and pie ty. 
The parsonage which he inhabited is still pointed out to 
travellers, on the banks of a little streamlet called the 
Reiss. Biberach was a free town in more than one sense. 
Protestants and Catholics not only regarded each other 
as having equal rights with themselves, but thev oceu- 
pied the same chureh Sgr genes» Sometimes the Ca- 
tholie priest preached it i the iInorning, and the Lutheran 
minister in the evening; then, next Sunday, the order 
was reversed § so that neither had any cause of dissatisfae- 
tion or jealousy. A clergyman, thus occupied, was well 
calculated to teach his son libe rality of thought and feeling ; 
and, having received his edueation at the U niversity of Halle, 
he was equally qualified to take charge of his education. 
He was one of those who thought that the earliest instruetion 
is the best ; accordingly, we are told that the child was only 
three years old when a book was placed in his hands ; and that, 
at the age of seven, he was able to read Cornelius Nepos 
with facility and pleasure. It may well seem ineredible, but 
it is not the less true, that at the age of thirteen he was 
not only perfectly familiar with Cicero, but that Virgil and 
Horace were his favorite pocket companions. What 

more remarkable still, he had already }) anned an epie poem 
on the destruction of Jerusalem. This taet would show 
by itself that he had already been Wooing the Muses ; bani 
we have his own testimony on the subject. * From Ly 
eleventh vear,” he says, in a letter to his friend Gellert, * ] 
was peseione ate ly fond of poetry. I wrote a mass of verses, 
chie tly little operas, cantatas, and ballads, in the stvle ot 
Brockes. I used to rise for that purpose at daybreak, not 
being al owed to Write Verses during the day. sa I Wiis 

] 


to spend whole days and swmmet 


* 


4 } 
fond of so itude, and used 


nights im the garden, feeling and dese ribing the beauties of 
nature.’’* 

Unfortunately he is not equally communicative in regard 
to the epic. All we know on the subject of his Destruction 
of Jerusalem is, that he had written at least one canto of i 
before he attained his fourteenth year. How much more of 
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it he wrote is only a matter of conjecture. Gruber is of 
opinion that the poem was nearly, if not quite, finished, when 
a comparison of it with Camoens’s Lusiad induced him to 
commit it to the flames. 

This, we are told, was soon after his removal to the high 
school of Klosterbergen, near Magdeburg ; which, being the 
chief seat of what was known as the Pretism, then prevailing 
throughout Protestant Germany, is thought by some to have 
changed the religious views of the young poet. He soon 
grew tired, however, of cloister life. It was in vain that 
Stemmetz, the head master, tried to make him prefer the dog- 
matical theology of Baumgarten to the attractive pages of 
Plato and Aristotle. For a time, efforts were made to prohi- 
bit him from the study of Greek philosophy; his teacher 
was so anxious lest he might injure his soul—if, indeed, he 
did not cause a schism among his fellow students—that for a 
while he deprived him of his Greek books altogether—that 
is, until he found that he had procured still more dangerous 
works: namely, the Dictionaries of Bayle and Voltaire. 
At the same time, he was eagerly engaged in the perusal of the 
Memorabilia and Cyropeedia ot Xenophon aud the Epistles of 
Cicero. His partiality for these works gave great offence to 
his teacher ; nor was he much better satisfied when he found 
him devouring the pages of the Spectator and Tatler, whieh 
had recently been translated into German by Gottseched. It 
does not seem, however, that Wieland was a worse Christian, 
leaving the institution after a residence of about a year and 
a half, than he was when entering it. He gives Adelung 
(subsequently the celebrated ethnologist and professor at 
Heidelberg University) credit for having saved him from infi- 
delity. The two entered the school nearly at the same time, 
and they formed a friendship which lasted through life. 
* How often,” says Wieland, in writing to his friend some 
twenty years later, “I almost bathed in tears of contrition, 
and wrung my hands sore; I would fain, but could not, 
fashion myself into a saint.” 

At the age of seventeen, he left school and went on a visit 
to Erfurt, where he remained for seven months with a rela- 
tive named Baumer. Little is known of what happened to 
him during this period, further than that he found Baumer 
no friend, but one who treated him more like a prisoner than 
a visitor or pupil. He advised the young poet to abandon 
the idea of taking orders, and study law; but his only reason 
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for this was, that his lungs were too weak for the pulpit—a 
fact worthy of mention in passing, as showing that in Ger- 
many, as well as in Scotland and other parts of the world, 
clergymen were then expected to make much more nozse 
than was necessary to render them audible to their congrega- 
tions. At all events, young Wieland was glad to get away 
from Baumer, and he returned in 1750 to his native town. 
Although the period he spent at Biberach was very brief— 
only a few months—it proved one of the most important 
of his life. 

It happened that just then Sophia Von Gutterman, the 
daughter of an eminent physician of Augsburg, was stay- 
ing with a friend at Biberach, and was in the habit of paying 
occasional visits to the parsonage. Being beautiful, intellee- 
tual, and highly accomplished, it is not strange that she soon 
made a deep impression on the young poet. After less than 
a half dozen interviews, his love and admiration knew no 
bounds. He tried to induce her to marry him at once ; but 
she was two years his senior, and naturally a lady of excel- 
lent sense. This enabled her to see at a glance that it was 
not an ordinary lover she had to deal with, but a susceptible 
enthusiast. That he had gained her afleetions she did not 
deny, either to her own friends or to his. ** 1 own that I have a 
tenderness for Wieland,” she writes, in a letter to ler sister; 
** but Lown, also, that I fear he is capricious.” The account 
which Wieland himself gives, of his courtship with Sophia, 
is full of interest. He tells his friend Bodmer, that he had 
been listening to a sermon by his father, on the text ‘* God 
is Love.” It was well written, he thought; but, to his 
ardent imagination, it seemed cold and lifeless. In the even- 
ing he walked with his mistress, and astonished her with the 
proot of the very different manner in which he would have 
treated so cong nial a subject. “| spoke,” he Says, ‘* of the 
destination of men and of spirits, of the dignity of the human 
soul, and of eternity. Never in my life had I been so elo- 
quent. I did not forget to place a large portion of the hap- 
piness of spirits in the enjoyment of heavenly love.” 
Though the lady was convinced at the time, it occurred to 
her, on second thought, that the oration contained more poet- 
ry than truth, and she requested him to commit his arguments 
to paper. This he cheerfully did. Her views were some- 
what altered by the perusal, aud she suggested alterations. 
‘ All might pass very well,” says Sophia, ‘in verse, but In 
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prose, even when ‘tis poetic, as in this case, it does not con- 
vince the judgment.” This gave a new turn to the thoughts 
of Wieland—it suggested to him at once the idea of a poem 
On the Nature of Things. 

Betore there was time for another interview, Sophia was 
called home, to the unspeakable grief of her lover. Soon 
after, in 1751, he proceeded to the college of Tubingen. He 
did not admire either the talents or the learning of the pro- 
fessors, but sought consolation, in the loneliness to which he 
condemne : himself, in pouring out his soul in long letters, in 
poetry and prose, to his absent mistress. Meantime he did 
not relax his literary labors; as is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that in about nine months after his entering the institu- 
tion he — his first volume of poems, containing The 
Nature ¢ Things, the Anti-Orid, the Moral Epistles, and the 
Sacred Stories. The two former attracted a good deal of at- 
tention; but the author received more abuse than praise for 
his labors; though the best critics hailed the poems as the 
vround-work of a new school, which was destined to make 
its influence felt throughout Germany. 

The design of his first poem was similar to that of Pope’s 
Essay on Man. Wieland, too, meant to represent God as the 
centre of the Universe, and the embodiment of all perfee- 
tion; but here the resemblance ceases between the two 
poems. It would lead us too far, in the present article, to 
indicate the points in which On the Nature of Things differs 
from the Essay on Man. We must coutent ourselves with 
the passing remark, that in the latter there is more clearness, 
vigor of expression, and harmony of versification; in the 
former, more grandeur, more romauce, variety, and freshness 
—in short, more poetry. Wieland’s poem is fuli of criti- 
cisius on various systems of philosophy, ancient and modern, 
especially ou the syste ms of the Naturalists and Pantheists. 
Considered as a poem, it is the best imitation we have of the 
De Rerum Naturéd of Lueretius, though, in its scope and 
tone, it Is decide dly op pose “dl to that celebrated work. Had 
Wie 1: ind produced nothing else but this, written as it was in 
his seventeenth year, it would have secured him an honor- 
able place | in the literature of his country. ‘ompared to the 
hest productions of many other authors of his time, to whom 
a respectable rank has been assigned in the republic of let- 
ters, On the Natureof Things is a brilliant and successful 
performance 5 but it. is as inferior to Oberon and Agathon 
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as the Sonnets and Tales of Shakespeare are to Hamlet and 
Othello. 

The Moral Letters, though agreeably written, and display- 
ing much freedom and vigor of thought, are remarkable 
chiefly for the allusions to the author’s beloved Sophia, 
which everywhere pervade them, the lady’s name being oc- 
casionally introduced under the Arcadian disguise of Doris. 
He also dedicates the poem to her; but nowhere does it con- 
tain the most obseure allusion, or hint, that could ber garded 
by the most sensitive or fastidious, as a violation of that con- 
fidence which should ever be held sacred. 

In this respect, the conduct of Wieland presents a noble 
and honorable contrast to that of Goethe While the latter 
had no thought for the feelings of those whose peace of 
mind he had destroyed for ever, but, in return for their affec- 
tions, expose d them to the sneers of the world, the former 
Was s8¢ rupulously earetul lest he might, even by accident, do 
any injury to the reputation even of those who had trifled 
with his love. It was enough for him to remember that he 
was once an object of regard, if not of tenderness to a lady . 
no subsequent misunderstanding, or even positive ill treat- 
ment, couls | indue e him to lend piqui ancy to his ps age, by ex- 
hibiting her in any equivoe al position to vulgar gaze. Who 
will not think here of the gentle, confiding, and beautiful 
Fredrica, and how she has been treated by Goethe? Still 
more reprehensible, if possible, was the same great man’s 
treatment of Madame Kestner and her husband. Both the 
latter had confided in him; and he made the worst possible 
use of their confidence, making them figure in his Werther, as 
having allowed him favors, which it has ever been held dis- 
honorable to boast of. Still more dishonorable must it be, 
when the only foundation for the scandal is, that the boaster 
had been received into the family circle as a friend, as one 
who was above bringing unmerited disgrace on those whose 
greatest fault was to be too unsuspecting. ‘© You have, 
in every personage of your novel,” says the injured husband, 
‘interwoven something foreign to it; or you have blended 
several things together. That I could tolerate. Let that 
pass. But if, in all this blending, you had a little taken 
counsel of your own heart, you would not have so prostituted 
the real persons of whom you have borrowed the features. 
* * The real Lotte, whose friend you prote ss to be. is your 
portrait (which contains too many of her features not vividly 
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to suggest her) is, I must say—but no, I will not say it—it 
pains me even to think it. And Lotte’s husband—you called 
him your friend, and God knows he was so—is your "hg 
In another letter to his friend Von He ‘nnigs, the same en 
band says of his wife, and the treatment she had received 
from Goethe, * Lotte never lived in the sort of familiar inter- 
course there described, with Goethe, or with any one else. * * We 
are sorry now ; but of what use is that? It is true he had 
a high opinion of my wife ; but for that reason he ought to 
have drawn her more faithfully—as too discreet and too deli- 
cate to allow him to go so far as he is represented to have done in the 
First Part.” It is pleasant to return from well-founded 
complaints, still worse than even this, to the contemplation 
of conduct like that ef Wieland towards the beautiful and 
intellectual woman whose affections he had gained; and the 
contrast will ap pear all the more remarkable, when it is re- 
membered that, in many parts of his writings, the author of 
Oberon suggests doubts as to the existence of real virtue in 
man or Woman. 

After an absence of ten years, Wieland returned to his 
native town. What he was doing in the mean time we will 
glance at presently. It is sufficient to say here, that although 
his love for Sophia seemed to have increased rather than 
diminished during his absence, he found her a wife and a 
mother on his return, She had been married nearly three 
years ; but the fact was concealed from him. A man of less 
generosity would have sought revenge ; he could easily have 
embittered her wedded life. But, far from making any such 
attempt, he abstained from pursuing any course that might 
give pain to either herself or her husb: and. First, indeed, he 
wept and reproached his former mistress ; but no eye saw 
what he wrote on the subject but her own. She replied, 
giving certain excuses for her inconstaney, and telling him 
that if they had formerly met as lovers they could now meet 
as friends. This seems to have soothed Wieland. 

M. La Roche, her husband, had been attached to the per- 
son of Count Stadion, Prime Minister to the Elector of 
Menz, in the relation of secretary. He received the poet 
kindly ; and pressed him to make fre quent visits to his house. 
Wieland tried to efface all recollection of his former passion ; 
but he found the resolution much more easily formed than 
fulfilled, as we see from many passages in his private corre- 
spondence. Ina deeply pathetic and beautiful letter, written 
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to Zimmerman, a few years after (Jan., 1765), he speaks of 
the charms of this early illusion, “for which no joys, no 
honors, no aifts of fortune, not even wisdom vtself, can afford an 
equivalent, and which, when it has once vanished, returns no more.” 
This showed, as, indeed, did all his dealings with the fair 
sex, that he was worthy of the love of woman. There is 
good arene to believe, too, that Sophia never forgave her- 
self for having so bitterly disappointed, not to say deceived, 
such a man; though it does not appear that her husband 
ever treated her otherwise than with kindness and sympathy. 
Few passages, in the whole range of literature, are more 
interesting, in view of all the circumstances of the case, than 
that in which she describes, forty-nine years afterwards, with 
deep and touching emotion, the feelings she experienced 
while listening to the young poet as he played on the harp- 
sichord at the parsonage. Though now an old woman, she 
gives vivid pictures of the meetings they had beside the soli- 
tary Church of St. Martin, nearly half a century previously. 

It was no wonder that Wieland was attached to a lady 
so intelleetual and brilliant as Sophia; for she became an 
author herself, of no ordinary distinction. Her History of 
Miss Sternheim and Melusina’s Summer Evening have been 
read from one end of Europe to the other, each having been 
translated into at least three languages. But the same, or 
anything of the kind, could not be said of the lady whom he 
finally married, in 1765. She is, indeed, described, by all 
who knew her, as gentle, mild, and affeetionate ; but she had 
neither beauty nor wit. No one praises her more than Wie- 
land himself; nor could any husband of the same age have 
evinced deeper grief for the loss of his wife. Two years alter 
her death, he writes thus mourntully to Bottiger : 


“Since the death of my dear wife, I have lost all pleasure in life, and 
the giow w things had for me before is gone for ever. I endeavor to 
ane tA l ‘ ittention and to de iden the sense of my loss, Wihiich | Tee most 
keenly, when I lie down at night, or when I awake. Never have I loved 
anyel igre sO mnie h as | did her, When I knew that she was near me in 
the room, or if she came into my room at times and spoke a friendly word 
or two, and went away, it was enough, Since shie is pone, Is ivy tomy self, 
no labor will prosper with me more. Perhaps I could not have supposed 
that, wit her weak frame, she would have beenespared to me for thirty 
tive years, to scatter flowers upon my path of life with her unprete nding 
fidelity and duty. But then I think of Philemon, in the fable. Why 
could we not have died the same day . 


Much could be added to this, in proof of his strong and 
unwavering attachments, and the scrupulous, pious care with 
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which he sought, through evil report and good report, to 
guard the reputation of the beloved one. We have inten- 
tionally dwelt on this feature of his character, because such 
aman was wanting among the great minds of Germany, to 
make amends, if it were possible, for conduct like that of 
Goethe. Nor was this of any slight importance ; for what 
happiness have the greatest men, especially in the evening 
ot life, without the kindness and confidence of woman ? 
Fortunately, there are but few among the gifted like Goethe. 
Those, who have erred most in other respects, have regarded 
the reputation of their benefactresses as sacred. Even Vol- 
taire, Whatever were his faults besides, has never penned a 
line affecting the honor, either of Madame Russelmonde, or 
the Marchioness de Prie. On the contrary, he challenged 
the Duke of Rohan on behalf of the latter, and wrote an 
epigram on the same personage, which led to his being com- 
mitted to the Bastile. That Swift treated both Stella and 
Venessa badly, is but too true; but he would no more have 
deliberately stabbed the reputation of either, than he would 
have plunged the dagger into his own breast. Byron was 
quite as much a libertine as Goethe ; but what lady’s charac- 
ter has the former deliberate ‘ly injure “d by his pen? Even the 
wife that spurned him had never any just ground for charg- 
ing him with making any attac ks upon her honor. Like 
Wieland, it was enough for him that, however much he was 
disappointed—however much griet he was made to suffer— 
he once had tender relations with the cause of all ! 

In true patriotism we find Wieland similarly distinguished ; 
in this, too, his conduet contrasts strongly with that of 
Goethe. To illustrate the fact, we need only refer to the 
different manner in which the attentions of Napoleon were 
received by the two puets, after he had proved himself ther 
country’s worst and most ruthless enemy—him whe had com- 
mitted such vindictive outrages on the territory of their best 
benefactor and friend, the generous and munificent Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. To this prince both were bound by the most 
sacred ties. Sut the Duke was absent when the battle of 
Jena was fought, and when the burning and pillage of 
Weimar, that soon followed, took place. The Duchess 
Louisa alone, of all the dueal family, remained to receive the 
couqueror, and she did so like a heroine—she who was so gen- 


erous a patron of literature, and whose purse, as well as palace, 
was always open to the two great men, but especially to 
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Goethe. Falk tells us, in his personal reminiscences of 
Goethe, that such was the confidence of the people of 
Weimar in the heroism of the Duchess, that ‘ when they 
learned that she was in the castle, their joy knew no bounds. 
When they met, they threw themselves in each other’s 
arnis, exclaiming, ‘The Grand-Duchess is here !’’’ Napoleon 
had previously announced his intention of passing the night 
at the dueal palace. The Duchess, pale, but calm, resolute, 
and dignified, received the conqueror at the head of the grand 
stair-case—him on whom the fate of her people and of her 
whole family depended. There she stood like another Maria 
Antoinette, or Maria Theresa, to brave danger in whatever 
form it might present itself. “ Who gre you, Madame ?” 
(Qui étes vous, Madame 7) asked Napoleon, with a gesture of 
corresponding rudeness. ‘The Duchess of Weimar, Sire,” 
was her prompt reply. “I pity you,” rejoined Napoleon, in 
the same surly tone, “but I must crush your husband.” 
Without giving her time to Say a word in defence of the 
Duke, he turned abruptly to his attendants, and ordered that 
his dinner should be served in his own apartments. But, 
even the stern conqueror was touched by her heroism. Next 
morning, after having another interview with her, in the 
presence of several of his general officers, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ Voili une femme, A qui nos deux cents canons n’ont pas 
peut faire peur.” 

It was after all this—after every conceivable evil had 
been inflicted on Germany—after the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
had been insulted in every possible way, that Goethe went 
to Erfurt to receive the “attentions” of the spoiler. Not 
a word of complaint did the greatest genius, then living, at- 
tempt to utter. On the contrary, he was delighted with 
everything Napoleon said, not excepting his criticisms on 
Homer, Ossian ance Shakespeare. Wieland was equally hon- 
ored; a formal invitation had been sent to him, requesting 
his presence. But, before he had time to receive it, Napoleon 
himself happened to see him at the theatre, whither he went 
to witness the representation, by a French company, of Vol- 
taire’s tragedy of the Death of Casar,in which the celebrated 
Talma performed the prineipal part. He sat, as usual, in a 
private side-box on the second tier, reserved for the ducal 
family, to which he was regarded as attached. The eagle 
eye of Napoleon soon observed him; he asked who was the 
venerable old man with the black velvet calotte. Being told 
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that this was Wieland, he expressed a wish that the poet 
should not leave, after the play, until he saw hin. 

After a long conversation, of which Wieland himself gives 
an interesting account in one of his letters, he begged to be 
excused from remaining any longer. Goethe ventured to ask 
no questions—all his remarks were compliments to the 
despoiler of his country ; but Wieland had the manliness to 
plead for the Fatherland, and to speak out, in other respects, 
like one whose noble privilege it was to address posterity, 
sure that his voice would be heard. Nor is it to be doubted 
that Napoleon honored him all the more for his courage and 
patriotism. ‘I asked hin,” says the poet, ‘how it happened 
that the public warship which he had, in some degree, re- 
formed in Penne, tal not been rendered more philosophic, 
and more on a par with the spirit of the times.” ‘ My dear 
Wieland,” he replied, ** worship is not made for philoso- 
phers ; they believe neither in me nor im my pl iesthood. 
As for those who do believe, you cannot give them, 
or leave them, wonders enough. If I had to make a 
religion for philosophers, it should be just the reverse.” 
To this, Wieland adds that Napoleon went so far with 
his skepticism as to question whether Jesus Christ had 
ever existed. The Conqueror thought he would render 
himself agreeable to the poet in this way, supposing, from 
his writings, that he had no faith in the Christian religion ; 
but Wieland, always manly, always considerate and respect- 
ful to the fair sex, took the liberty of intimating that, what- 
ever his own views were, he had ever abstained trom making 
any remarks which he thought caleulated to wound the re- 
ligious scruples of the Duchess. This was a rebuke which 
few would have ventured upon ; but the Emperor took it in 
good part, and dismissed the poet, at his own request, with a 
cordial ‘* Bon soir.” , 

Nor was this the last heard by Wieland from Napoleon, 
who, in about a week after, sent him the cordon of the Legion 
of Honor ; and, before he had time to wear this many days, 
he received a similar distinction from the Emperor Alexan- 
der, i. e., the order of Saint Anne of Russia. These, however, 
are things which we do not regard as possessing any im- 
portance in the case of a man like Wieland, further than as 
evidence of the high esteem in which he was held by sover- 
eigns of the most opposite tastes, and whose interests were 
the most conflicting. 
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In all that remains now of the space we had prescribed 
for this article, we shall be able to do little more than enu- 
merate his various productions, postponing all criticism, save, 
perhaps, a remark here and there, for a future article, in 
which we purpose to give copious extracts from his master- 
pleces. 

Before Wieland left Tubingen University, he commenced 
an epic, in Ossianiec prose, entitled Arminius, or Germany 
Freed, and, when he had written five ecantos, he sent the 
manuscript to Bodmer, editor of a periodical of some emi- 
nence, entitled the Swiss Review, requesting the critie’s 
opinion of the poem, but without giving his name. Bod- 
mer was pleased with the poem ; and so were several 
of his friends, to whom he showed it. The next number 
of the Review complimented the unknown author in the 
most flattering terms. Wieland was glad to reveal his name 
when he saw this ; and he was immediately invited to spend 
the summer with Bodmer at his private residence near Zurich. 
Here he occupied the same apartment recently occupied by 
Klopstock, the German Milton; for the conductor of the 
Swiss Review possessed wealth as well as learning and taleut ; 
so much that he was able and willing to be the Mecenas of 
several of his contemporaries. It does not appear, however, 
that he lost anything by his liberality. Wieland was de- 
lighted at the opportunity now offered him of exercis- 
ing his critical talents in the Review; and the same ar- 
rangement secured him introductions to Haller, Hage- 
dorn, Gleim, Klopstock and Gellert—in short, to almost 
all the eminent authors of Germany and Switzerland. So 
grateful was he to Bodmer for these advantages, that he 
wrote an elaborate analysis of the Noah of that writer, in 
which he compared its merits to those of the best similar 
efforts in any language. This was undoubtedly exaggerated 
praise, but the author of it was sincere. Nor is this any im- 
putation on his taste and judgment ; for who does not see, or 
think he sees, more beauties in the work of a friend than in 
that of an enemy? Besides, had Bodmer done nothing for 
literature but to translate Milton as he did, it would have 
been no discredit even to a man like Wieland to assign him 
a respectable rank among his contemporaries. 

Passing over, for the present, many literary projects and 
labors, we come to the crisis in his life at which Wieland 
started a periodical of his own, called the German Me reury, 
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on the plan of the Mercure de France. From his experience 
in connection with Bodmer, he had foreseen many difficulties, 
which he had to encounter in his new enterprise; but the 
reality proved much worse than anything he had anticipated. 
The boldness and freedom of his criticisms had already 
excited the enmity of many, altogether independently of 
the jealousy awakened by his brilliant successes as an 
author. But now the two great intellectual parties 
of Germany arrayed themselves against him, or, rather, 
against his journal. One was known as the Frankfort 
party, which had Goethe and Herder at its head; the 
other as the Gottingen party, which included Klopstock, 
Count Stolberg, Burger, Voss, Hélty, and Miller. The 
Frankfort party assailed him on the ground that his prin- 
ciples of criticism were too conventional—too limited— 
more French than German; while the Géttingen party were 
equally fierce agaigst him because he proscribed the visionary 
as a source of poetry, and proscribed enthusiasm as a prin- 
ciple of conduct. In an early number of the Review, a criti- 
cism appeared on the Goetz of Berlichingen, which greatly 
irritated Goethe. He learned soon after that Wieland was not 
the author ; but it was too late. He had already written the 
well-known farce entitled ** Gods, Heroes and Wieland.” It 
was thought that this would overwhelm Wieland, who, al- 
though one of the boldest critics of his time, was known to 
be very sensitive. Everybody was surprised, therefore, at 
the quiet view he took of the whole affair. In the next 
number of the Mercury he had an article on his assailants, 
the calm and philosophic spirit of which is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the following extract : 

“ Young aud powerful geniuses,” said he, “are like young colts, full of 
life and vigor, rearing and prancing, kicking before and behind, who will 
neither allow themselves to be caught nor ridden. So much the better. 
Were they to drop their ears like asses, would any one ever make a Buee- 
phalus or a Brigliadoro of them ? Precipitandus est liber api? itus. There 
is no other way. If we receive an occasional kick in the ribs from them, 
why, we must console ourselves with the thought, that we fall a sacrifice to 
the common qood of the republic of letters, since it is only out of these im- 
petuous spirits that great men are to be formed.” 


It may be doubted whether Socrates submitted to the 
similar castigation of Aristophanes with a better grace than 
this, or evinced more true philosophy. But it was the pub- 
lishers of bad books who were the most uncompromising 
enemies of Wieland; they could never forgive him for ex- 
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posing the pernicious tendency of their wares, and exhibiting 
themselves to public ridie ule and scorn. ‘To this class, it 
was a labor of love, or, rather, of hate, to publish any attack, 
however stupid, coarse and illiterate, on Wieland, without 
any cost to the author; and, if the libel hi appened to sell, 
they were equally ready to give the lion’s share of the 
profits. 

Whatever were the faults of Goethe, he never lent him- 
self to anything of this kind. If he attacked Wieland in 
the manner indicated, he was sorry for it after; and admitted 
that he had done wrong. It was, however, the cause of 
bringing him to the notice of the young dukes of Weimar; 
and when the heir succeeded to his government, he invited 
him to his ¢ apiti al, where his rival was already. Goethe gladly 
acce pre “| the invit: ition ; ; he was soon followe d by Herder 
and thus it was that the most renowned literary triumvirate 
of modern times was formed. ' 

Let what would happen, during a period of more than 
half a century, Wieland was sure to write and publish. The 
next in order of time, after the work which attracted the 
attention of Bodmer, was the Letters from the Dead to th 
Living, a weird, quaint performance, published in the begin- 
ning of 1753. This was soon followed by the Platonic Con- 
te mplations of Mankind; the Vision of Mirza ; Timoclea, and 
the Prospe tofa World of Innocence. A\\ these seem to have 
— him no more than about a year and a half. The 
next year (1756) the seven years war broke out in Germany ; 
and Wieland took a dee p interest in the destiny of the Father- 
land. Seeing that Frederick the Great was a munificent patron 
of letters, as well as a brave warrior, he conceived the idea 
of writing an epic poem, and making the king its hero. The 
work was undertaken in due time; but only five cantos 
were published. This added nothing to the fame of Wie- 
land ; indeed, it had rather a contrary effect. The great fault 
of the poem was, that if was too moral—too much in the 
didactic style. The hero was perfect in all things—a model 
monareh ; model general ; model le gisli itor 5 _ model lial. 
The author’s enemies were glad to have an op portunity of 
ridiculing a portraiture, which, however elegantly drawn 
and embellished with the choicest ornaments of the Greek 
muse, could hot be said to represent any mortal. But they 
had scarcely time to condemn a when he published a 
tragedy on the subject of Lady Jane Grey’s trial and exe- 
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eution; and in about a month after appeared his Climentana 
von Poretta. Kach ot these was well received; but he was 
not satistied himself with either. A much more successful 
as well as more elegant performance was his Araspes and 
Pantheas As the title luplies, this is decidedly Attic; in- 
deed, it is so in thought and sentiment, as well as in form 
and name. It is founded on the well known, beautitul 
episode in the Cyropeedia ot Xenophon. It is worthy ol 
attention at the present day, however, chiefly, if not solely, 
as the first dramatized romance in German literature. 

While at Berne, in 1758, Wieland formed the acquaint- 
ance ot Julia Bondeli, the famous mistress of Rousseau; and, 
though she was then somewhat advanced in years, it is hjnted 
ly Gruber that “a more than friendly attachment” sprung 
up between her and Wieland. Be this as it may, it would 
appear that it was she that induced him to remodel the Pan- 
dora of Le Sage—an effort which, although it added little or 
nothing to Lis reputation, proved entirely successtul in a pe- 
cuuiary sense. In 1763 he commenced a series of Comic 
Tales, which were also well received. His best is his Modern 
Amadis, a sort ot burlesque epopea. Ilis next eflort was a 
satire on the corporation of Biberach, entitled, Abderites. 
This was well deserved on the part of those against whom 
it was particularly levelled; but we will not now trou- 
ble our readers with the cireumstances that led to it. 
Suffice it to say that, under the disguise of Greek names and 
corresponding Greek incidents, he made several of the Alder- 
men and other prominent functionaries appear very ridiculous 
in the eyes of such of their fellow citizens as had any ac- 
quaintanee with Greek literature. Among the rest, Count 
Stadion, his former triend and patron, took oflence at certain 
passages In the Abderites. This, however, was not the most 
disagreeable result of the satire; for the offended Count 
(otleuded because Wieland took the part of his fellow citizens 
against the pretensions of the court of Vienna) forbid 
Madame La Roche (Sophia) from corresponding with the 
author any lgnger. ‘To this Wieland reters in a letter written 
towards the close of the same year: “Madame La Roche,” 
he says, “nest plus ici; elle a suivi son mari et son maitre 
x Bonigheim, terre du’ Comte de Stadion; nous ne nos 
corirons plus, pareeque jai eu le malheurd’encourir la disgrace 


} 


de sou LExeellence, en faistnt mon deroir et rien de plus 


Lhe next work of our author was Aeguthon, published ind 
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1766, the year after his marriage with Miss Hildebrandt. 
This is the first for which Wieland himself elaims a classical 
rank ; and most eritics coneur in the same comparative esti- 
mate of its merits. It is not, however, of a class of works 
that are much read; save for the select few, it is too meta- 
physical. A much more popular work is his Idris and 
Zenide, x beautiful fairy tale in the style of Ariosto ; but it 
was never finished, His earliest classic poem is his Musarion— 
a series of brilliant conversations, after the manner of the an- 
clents. Passing over his le ctures as Protessor at the Universi \ 
of Erfurt, we come to that curious and not very moral work, 
entitled Korkox and Aikequetzel, or the Mexican Paradis i, 
This was much more successful, in a pecuniary sense, than 
his more chaste and polished performances, Ile made 
amends for its faults soon after, by his charming fairy tale, 
entitled Combalus. It was shortly after going to Weimar, he 
wrote his Faubliaux, another delighttul series of metrical tales. 
These, as it were, paved the way lor Oberon, whieh first 
uppeared in successive numbers of the German Mercury tor 
LTSO, and which has been pronounced, by those best compe- 
tent to form an opinion of its merits, as undoubted|y Lie 
most beautiful modern poem since the Gerusalemme of Tasso. 
Indeed, some have gone so far as to give it a higher rank 
than any modern poem, save the Inferno ot Dante ; 
but this is too high an estimate—the favorable  com- 
parison with the great Christian epic iy abundant praise. 
so sure Was the author himself of its being lis lnasterplec P 
that he resolved to write no poetry after it. Sotheby has 
elven a translation of Oberon, but he has omitted several fine 
passages, including the episode of Japuary and May, Which 
he considered unsuited to the dignity of tone and general 
elevation of the rest of the poem. ‘To this we can only add, 
that there are three separate actions in the Oberon, all har- 
mouizing with each other. The main, or first action, is 
Hfuon’s expedition to Babylon ; the second is his love tor 
ZAezia, had its COUSEGQUeTICES 5 the third, the quarrel and recoti- 
ciliation of Oberon and Titania. A most adirable structure 
is raised by the skilful blending of these—it were easy to po hil 
eT product oll 
ears 


out passages which are hot excelled mm) aney oth 
: é l } 1 
such, for exan pie, as that which describes 





of modern tines 
, . , , 


the final trial to which the lovers ar exposed by Almanzar 


and Alin insaris, while Oberou Is trving to resist the allure- 
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ments of the sultaness, and without any apparent intention of 
vielding.* 

’ The translations of Wieland we have been obliged to 
pass over; nor can we do more now than refer totwo. One 
of these is his version of the twenty-two principal dramas 
of Shakespeare, in eight volumes. Would not this have 
been a great work by itself? The other translation we 
refer to, is that of the works of Lucian, in six octavo 
volumes. But we find we must come rapidly to a close ; 
not, however, without adding a few observations on our 
authors more prominent characteristics. In undertak- 
ing to do so, the first thought that strikes us, is that 
there is no affectation in Wieland. He seldom aims at 
the pathetic. If he is sometimes sublime, it is without effort, 
apparently without intention. Indeed, he rather avoids this 
kind of writing; not that he dislikes to startle the imagina- 
tion or wring the heart; but he had always a horror of bom- 
bast. This will account for the scrupulous chasteness of his 
language, and the uniform elegance of his style; indeed, 
he is sometimes so cautious against the use of superfiu- 
ous words, that he falls into the worse error of obscurity. 
His delight is, to please the faney; to take his reader from 
the flower garden to the grotto, haunted by choirs of nymphs, 
sacrificing to the blind deity ; and thence back to the bou- 
doir ; to the brilliant drawing-room ; to the Tuseulan dispu- 
tations; or to an Athenian “ feast of reason and flow of soul.’ 
In none of these scenes is there anything gloomy, as in 
Klopstock ; anything bitter or sareastic, as in Voltaire; or 
yet anything that provokes the loud laugh, as in Swift. Wit 
he undoubtedly has;.but he rather seeks te conceal the 
consciousness of it, than makes any attempt to display it. 
In this respect, he is more like Fielding than any other 
writer. 

As already intimated, no writer takes more liberties with 
the thoughts of others. There is scarcely a page of his 
without elassical, oriental, or medieval allusions; which, 
beautiful as they are in themselves, would be a source 
of bewilderment to the general reader, in ordinary hands. 


Just da jede sehne 
Ermatten will. zu lingern Wiederstehn 
Und mit wolliist ger Wuth ihm die erhitzte Schone 


Fast aberwiiltigt hat——lisst sich Almanzor sehin 
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But, without the least semblance of pedantry, Wieland indi- 
cates their source and meaning, as it were by aecident rather 
than design; and this not only enhances their beauty, 
but, also, renders them more forcible and striking. True, 
some allusions are —— which do not seem tavorable 
either to virtue or religion, especially in those fascinating 
legends into which os introduces the Epicurean philoso- 
phy, and teaches that it is only superstition that regards 
even licentiousness as unlawful when it affords pleasure. 
But this, too, is only a proof of his versatility ; for, in treating 
other subjects, he is equally skilful and eloque nt in showing 
that, however suitable the doctrines of E spie urus were in his 
own time, their adoption at the present day would be fraught 
with evil. “ On retrouve chez loui,” says an eminent French 
critic, ** les idées grivoises de Crebillon, et les plaisanteries 
de Hamilton. Il vous fait eneadrer dans sa mosaique les plus 
heaux rers de ( ‘olardeau, de Pe LAY , de Dorat, et il se donne par 
fois “nh ar de SA PASSE qui or yu pe a merverll avec ces images liber- 
vnes. Onl "ap pe tle le Petrone due Nord, mais il a Jen plus de 
gout et de finesse. On cache son ai aus demoiselles q 1. ont 
grand soin de le savoir per ceur.” 

Gruber, though an enthusiastic admirer of the author of 
Oberon, has searcely exaggerated his merits in the following 
glowing passage : 

‘Years he nee, and centuries hence,” says M. Gruber, ‘tour children 
and their children will walk in pilgrimage to this grave, and relate to one 


i g¢ a long life, Wieland strove unweariedly after truth, 


exercised goodness, and 





delineated beauty ; and how sincerely zealous he 
was for the glory of German Hite rature, which he peculiarly brought into 
honor among foreigners. If the proper fountain of poetry flowed less 
ibundantly in him than in some others, yet he has directed the fairest 
tributary streams of Greece, Rome, England, Italy, and France, into the 
channel, whenee, to us, he has fed so wide a lake of glittering waters. He, 
singly, may be said to have renewed among us Lucian and Horace, Xeno 
phon and SI aftesbury, Ariosto and Cervantes, Voltaire and — ilieu, 
he and Ma tastasio. Hk has furnish d mod ls of didactic poet "Vv, Suc h 
xhibit; he introduced the romantie epopea, and 
us our first philosophic 
} 


I 
as no other nation 


by no imitator; he gave 





anding the changes of fashion to which that class 





Ol literature is peculiat - exposed, several of them retain a permanent 


classic rank. He founded our vernacular opera; his writings have pecu 

rly " proved the language of polished conversation: he enabled Ger 
man to supersede Freneh, and led the Graces into Gothie halls; his 
philosophy is cheerful, his irony gentle, his indulgence liberal, and his 
perseverance in struggling against error, darkness, and oppression, truly 
praiseworthy The fear of man was no more known to him, than the fear 

r can he be said to have had the > fear of God: it was rather 


towards the Father of All, that dwelt in him, lo reason 
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out the interests of mankind impartially, and to bring to bear the in 

ferences of that reason, formed the cordial purpose and eager business 

philanthropie lite. Hallowed be thy memory, thou ¢ 4 i 
i sound philosopher, thou meritorious German, thou no 


It is almost needless to say that Wieland was remarkably 
healthy, since he was in the habit of attending the theatre 
in his eightieth year. It was in January, 1513, he was 
attacked by the illness that put an end to his long, laborious, 
and honorable life. For some hours he suffered much pain, 
but he bore it with patience. It is worthy of remark, that 
the last words he uttered were a quotation from Shakespeare : 
‘To be or not to be,”’ «ue. No prince could have been buried 
with greater pomp. His last wish was, that his remains 
should repose beside those of his wife, Anna Dorothea Hilde- 
brandt, and Sophia Brentano. Ile had himself planned his 
monument—a plain triangular pyramid, with a name on 
each side, and above all, the following lines, written by 


himself : 


* Liebe und Freundschaft umschlang die verwandten Seclen in L 


Und ihr sterbliches deckt dieser gemeinsame Stein 


lor several day S the corpse lay in state, in a splendid coffin ; 
the head alone was visible, with the favorite black velvet 
alotte, appropriately surmounted now with a wreath of 
laurel. Copies of Oberon and Musarion were placed under 
the wreath; and beside them, on a cushion of white satin, 
lay the orders of the Legion of Honor and of St. Anne. The 
Amalia Lodge of Freemasons requested the honor of bury- 
ing the patriarch of German literature, at their own ex- 
pense 5 Stockmann composed the sacred Music suitable 
for the occasion ; the funeral oration was pronounced by M. 


(yunther. 


Love and friendship united these kindred souls in li 
And their mortal part is covered by this common st 
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Arr. V.—1. An Historical Sketch of the Origin, Proqress 1 Pre 
nt Stale of Gas-lighting. By Witiiam Mariews London : 
L857 

2. Adva of Gas-light tn Pi le Hous By J. O. N 
Rea rR. ALS London L850 

». L’ Ann Serer et Indust é Par I s | 
Pai ° IS6] 


Ir is a remarkable faet that it is those, who boast loudest 
of our modern discoveries, inventions and improven ents, that 
appreciate them least, while enjoying their benefits. Nor 
has any exception been made, in this respect, in favor of gus 


light. Those who first proposed to use it in publie and 
private, as a substitute for candles, lamps, &c., were laughed 
at, as visionaries or charlatans. Neither was ridicule the 
only weapon with which they were assailed. Some attacked 
them from the PIOUS point ol view, undertaking to prove that 
there must be something diabolical in the whole affair, since 
there was nothing to justify it in the Bible : but. on the con- 
trary, that it was more than probable that it was one of those 
“abominations”? alluded to in Revelations, as designed ly 
Satan to lure the unwary to his own regions. Fortunately, 
no particular Chureh is chargeable with these silly notions ; 
they were entertained by a certain class among the members 
of all Churches. Catholics and Protestants thought in turn 
that, let the ungodly Say what they would, the true souree 
of the new light was “the lake that burneth with. fire 
and brimstone.’ The only difference was, that when one 
sect took a certain view of the ease, the other took 
the opposite ; the same as, when the Catholies éondemn- 
ed Galileo, the Protestants cried shame; and then, when 
was thought he was forgiven, they cried shame again. 
he spirit of superstition and bigotry had subsided, if it had 
not altogether disappeared, in’ Mr. Murdock’s time ; and we 


may remark, in passing, that it has not been confined to any 


t 
Lt 
T 


religion. Innovations on received opinions have always en- 
countered opposition. If the Taiquisition at Rome persecuted 
Galileo, Copert liens received no better treatment from the 


learned universities of Germany, but rather worse; for no 
indulgence was given to the latter—no kind triends of genius 
and science opened their doors to him. To coutinue the 
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comparison, gas-light fared no worse than the medicine now 
ealled Peruvian bark, whieh, under its original name of 
Jesuit’s bark, was long regarded by many well-me aning peo- 
ple as nothing less horrible than a poison that would kill the 
soul as well as the body; and for no better reason than that 
it was discovered by the Jesuits. In a similar manner the 
Catholics may reproach the Protestants for having persisted 
for two hundred years in rejecting the Gregorian calendar, 
hecause it was invented by the Pope. Thus, - 1582, the 
Julian calendar was reformed by Gregory XIIL.; but it was 
not until 1752 that the change was recognized as an im- 
provement in England, when the Julian deficieney had 
amounted to eleven days. Even to the present day the Mo- 
hammedans in all parts of the world adhere to the old style, 
because it was the style of the Prophet ; whereas, they say, 
our style is an unwarrantable and impious innovation, by the 
Roman mufti, under the pretence that he knew more about 
the secrets of the heavens than Mohammed, who had explored 
them all! 

We might easily add to these instances of opposition to 
what in time gained the approbation of all Christendom ; but 
we trust we have said enough to console those who were 
opposed to one of the best of modern improvements, with the 
reflection that, absurd and short-sighted as they have been, 
they can refer to abundant examples to keep them in coun- 
tenance. But even after the availability of gas, as the best 
and cheapest light, was fully demonstrated, it was still assert- 
ed that its use was attended with innumerable evils. One 
party held that it was a deadly poison ; another, that it was, 
if possible, more dangerous in one’s room than a barrel of 
gunpowder ; while a third felt sure that it would be the ruin 
of all fine furniture, paintings, clothes, &ce. Had these fears 
been confined to the vulgar, there would be no reason to 
wonder at them ; in that case they were no more than might 
have been expected. But they were shared by dukes, earls, 
lords, and even by doctors, who called themselves learned 
and scientific. More than once investigations were made be- 
fore a select committee of the British Parliament, which 
are curiously illustrative of this fact. What is particularly 
remarkable is, that some of those who claimed to be inventors 
committed blunders in relation to the matter which are near- 
ly as ludicrous as those of their less fortunate neighbors. A 
Mr. Accum undertook to explain the whole process of gas 
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making, in order to prove that he was the original inventor ; 
but during his examination betore a Committee of the House 
of Commons, of which the great ex-Chanecellor, then Mr. 
Brougham, was the assessor, the following question was pro- 
posed to him: ‘Do you mean to say that the area of a 
circle of two inches in diameter is only double that of 
a circle of only one inchin diameter? A. My opinion is, that 
it is double ; your opinion may be that it is four tithes, but 
mine is that it is double.” Here was a man, pretending to be 
u mathematician, who could not tell how to find the area of 
a circle ; otherwise he would have known that the ratios of 
circles to each other are as the — s of their diameters. 
Through similar ignorance, Mr. Clegg nearly burned off his 
own nose; and a Mr. Lukin ble woup a valuable furnace at 
Woolwich Dock-yard. True, it was surmised at the time 
that the two latter were more knaves than fools, when these 
accidents occurred to them ; that their object was, to frighten 
the people in order to make a place for a Government in- 
spector of gas. Be-this as it may, the citizens of London 
were orPatly afraid. They did not know how soon they 
might be blown to atoms in their beds ; nay; there w ere not 
a few who predicted that some fine morning the whole city 
would be converted into another Pompeii, or Herculaneum, 
the gas-pipes having exploded and laid allin ruins. This may 
seem exaggeration on our part, but it is not. The wonder 
would have been, had the people been otherwise than fright- 
ened, when Sir William Congreve (one of the candidates for 
the inspectorship) gave it as his deliberate opinion that mixing 
the gas with five-sixths of atmospheric air, and exploding it, 
the foree was such that four hundred and eighty cubie feet 
ot gas would exert the same power as a barrel ot eunpow- 
der, and if mixed with four-fifths, it was such that fitteen 
thousand feet of gas were equivalent in power to fifty-two 
and a quarter barrels of gunpowder. The Royal Society 
takes the matter in hand, and makes the terrible dis- 
covery that fourteen thousand feet of gas would explode 
with as much power as ten barrels of gunpowder! Such 
was the opinion of the most learned society in England 
at the time. No wonder that it was deemed serious enough 
to be brought before another Parliamentary Committee ; and 
Sir Humphrey Davy, being summoned to give his opinion, 
stated that he conceived that the Societv did not overrate the 
danger. We need hardly remark that the chemists of all 
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Europe were astonished, as well they might be ; and that the 
reputation of Sir Humphrey suffered more by this * opinion” 
than it has eained since. The cause of the mistake, if such 
it may be regarded, was, that although several members of 
the Royal Soeiety, as well as Davy, had studied chem- 
istry, and doubtless understood it passing well, they had 
neared ted to make the hecessary experiments. It was 
it vain, however, that the gas manufacturers laughed at 
their “conelusions,” as the author of Hudibras had done before 
them, and assured their customers that, with the most ordi- 
nary precautions, they had nothing to fear. How could the 
latter believe that the most learned body in England, with 
the famous Sir Humphrey Davy at its head, would deliberately 
frighten them; yet their own experience was entirely op- 
prose d to the opinion of the sarans. They were hot supposed 
to know that it was in ridicule of the same society that 
Butler had written his famous satire entitled “ The Elephant 
in the Moon,” more than two hundred years previously. 
And the same satire was perfectly applicable at the time of 
the “investigations ” and * reports” referred to; Tor surely 
those, who mistook a mouse in their telescope foran ele phant 
in the moon, were not a whit more eredulous or silly than 
their descendants, who predicted the most frightful eatastro- 
potas s trom gas, beeause a Mr. Clege so little understood its 
properties that he hurt his nese with it. In Butler’s time, 
the Society had its Sir Humphrey, too—a sort of Supreme 
Court Judge, whose opinion served as a fiat to their * re- 


ports °— 


‘This. said another of great worth 
; : : ’ 
Fam’d for his learned works put forth, 
Looked wise, then said: * A// this is true, 
nial “| 1}. +4 1} 1 71 
And le iWhealy observed ou, We, 


At all events, thus did the matter stand until Professor 
Faraday proved, by various experiments, that the caleula- 
tions of his learned brethren were tounded on false premises, 
It is worthy of remark in passing, that while the tore re- 
cent part of this fuss was being made in England, in regard 
to the properties of gas, Mr. Charles Roome, who was then 
but the engineer (now President) of the Manhattan Gas- 
light Company of this city, was silently and unostenta- 
tiously making improvements in the manufacture of gas, 
which have since been adopted in Paris, as well as in London. 
This will seem all the more creditable to our fellow-citizen, 
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when it is borne in mind what serious inconvenience he had 
to labor under in comparison with those placed in corre- 
sponding positions in the principal cities of the old world. 
In the first place, the latter had an experience of eight years 
before we had any gas in this country, London having 
been lighted with gas in 1S14; whereas New York was 


not lighted until 1823-4. It would be seen that the 
experience in England was much longer, were we to take 
into account the faet that so early as 1802. @as-lights 


were used at Bolton and at Watts’s foundry, in Birmingham. 
The gas manufacturers of England had within their reach 
all the faeilities that science could afford; the aceumu- 
lated treasures of the best scientific institutions in the 
world were open to them: It was otherwise with Mr. 
Roome. The scientific institutions of America, even so 
recently as twenty vears ago, were little more than in their 
embryo stute. Such as They were, however, Mr. Roome 
derived little, if any, benefit from them; for he is a self 
educated, self-made man. His experiments, a8 well as his 
studies, were conducted in secret: generally witl out suitable 
apparatus. Even the coal, as we shall presently see, le had 
to get principally from England. Yet, so far as we are 
aware, he was the first to prove, to all who were willing to 
be convinced, the entire harmlessness of gas when the most 
ordinary precautions were taken to prevent explosions, and 
the little real similarity it has to gunpowder, let the Royal 
Society, Sir William Congreve, and even Sir Humphrey 
Davy, vive any opinions they thought fit to the contrary. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, as well as now, whatever 
created a sensation in England was pretty sure to produce a 
similar efleet in this country. At any rate, the reports of 
the Roy al Society startled the cood people ot New York. 
Not a few of them were willing to return to the use of 
candles, or even rush-lights, rather than be, as they were led 
to think, in constant danger of being blown to atoms, or 
engulfed into the bowels of the earth by the terrible gas ! 
Mr. R MOTE made ho display before learned societies, or auny- 
where else, but quietly wrote a pamphlet, in which he 
pointed out, in plain and popular language, tiie difference 


between gunpowder and gas, as follows : 


“a gunpowder is burnt,” says Mr. I 
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rel of powder, will produce fifty pounds weight of air; or, in other words, a 
cubic foot of gunpowder will generate a permanent atmosphere two hun- 
dred and sixty times greater than itself; or, what amounts to the same, 
. barrel of gunpowder, weighing one hundred pounds, will produce two 
hundred and sixty barrels of air, or about two thousand six hundred gal- 

ns. Phe explosive power of this is easily ascertained; any intelligent 
chemist can prove it. Contined ina tube, and thus condensed that number 
of t es, at the moment of its prod ction, it is the pressur that dis- 
charges a ball; whereas, at liberty, it is a sudden blast of wind, acting on 
tne surrou or ati sphere first, and the adjoining solids ins iecession, 

1 cont ng to act till a mean density of the general atmosphere is 

stored Now, it is under circumstance es nearly the reverse of Q l this 


that an explosion of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen takes place; th 


resnit is a negative, not a positive quantity. The report is indeed nearly, 
t quite, as loud as that produced by gunpowder: but it is more the 
effect of « pse than of the first slight expansion. In other words, the 
ity of gas is lessened by an explosion, while it is largely increased in 
the case of gunpowder. Besides, it is only at a certain temperature and 
density that gas will explode at all; whereas gunpowder would cause a 
very eat ex] . ny the in inh gah atin spliere down to the freezing point 
iv, below ” 


We believe that to the same gentleman is due the credit of 
having been the first to urge that copper is not suitable for 
gas pipes. When the warnings of science involve an outlay 
ol money, they are too apt to be disre carded by those having 
the control of the latter. It was so in this case. But an 
accident or two occurred in New York, in 1839, which de- 
cided the point. A workman engaged ind carrying copper 
vis pipes, which had been in use for several years, took it 
into his head to whistle with one of them. Not only did a 
violent explosion take plaee, but the unfortunate man’s 
mouth aud nose were so much lacerated that he died in a few 
hours. <A similar accident occurred soon alter, but fortun- 
ately without fatal result. Enough had been seen, however, 
to prove that Mr. Roome was right; his suggestions were 
adopted accordingly > and we have not heard that a single 
serious accident has occurred in the city since, except as the 
result of the most culpable negligence.* 


We tind these cases and their results noticed in the French Année Scien 
f for S61, t writer giving a full and interesting explanation of the cause 
wd character of the explosion ; and concluding with tl statement that iron 
has been almost universally substituted for the copper, and consequently that 
ne such explosive substance has since been found ** Au, cuivre primitivement 
employe en Amerique pour former les tuyaux de conduite du gas de |’ éclair- 


ma presqu tout aujourd’ hui substitue le fer. Or, | s «dle Ueéclairage 

ssant surie fer, de compose fulminant i t IX 

dont nous venons de nous occuper Aussi depuit tte Epoque, LToecasion ne 

sest-clle | offerte, en Amerique, de retrouver singulier produit. Par 

son contact avec le plomb, le gas de l'eclairage ne fournit pas non plus le com 
posé qui nous occup. Année Scientifique, p. 154 
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Before we return from this digression, to note some of 
the i improvements mi ade in recent years—and nowhere more 
than in New York—in the manufacture of coal gas, we will 
make an observation or two on the generally received opin- 
ion, that gas-light is a modern discovery. In this, as in most 
other cases, we are too apt to contrast our own knowledge 
with the ignorance of our ancestors. If we stopped at this, 
it must be confessed that we should not be mueh in the 
wrong; but when we extend the comparison beyond the Goths, 
Huns, and Celts, to the great nations of antiquity, we 
find a different state of facts. There 1S cood reason to believe 
that not only the ancient Egyptians and Hindoos, but also 
the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, made use of some 
of the inflammable gases for heating, as well as tor lighting 
purposes. That the Chinese had done so thousands of years 
before Mr. Murdock was born, is no longer a matter of mer 
conjecture. The fact is now as indisputable as the existence 
of their Great Wall. Humboldt tells us that carburetted hydro- 
gen had been used in the province of Ste-tschuan for several 
thousand years; and that it was so far under control, that it 
Was carried about in bamboo canes, to be used as oceasion re- 
quired, the same as a candle or a lamp.* Guy-Lussae and 
Professor Adelung, and St veral other scientifie men of equal 
eminence, were of opinion that it was the occasional ignition 
of these natural ‘gases which gave rise to the sun worship 
of the East, it being well known that deposits of petroleum, 
or naphtha, furnish gases which issue in streams from fissures 
in the earth, and which are ignited by various means, includ- 
ing lightning or electricity. Almost everybody, who has 
resided in the neighborhood of coal mines, has observed phe- 
nomena of this kind. Dr. Henry, of Edinburgh, in speaking 
of the “ fire damp,” so much dreaded by colliers, informs us 
that, from an old unwrought seam at Wallsend col! 
discharge of this gas takes place through a four-ine 


ery, “a 
metallic 
pipe of two cubie teet per second. The pipe is carried up 


) 
| 
1) 


as high as the head gear above the shaft, and from its orifice 
which, 
having been ignited, foruis a flag of flame SCvCn Or ¢ polit feet in 


issues, with a roaring sound, the stream of gas 


I neath, CONSPICUOUS hay day. and at nioht illuminating the whole 
neighborhood 


fe 


” 


Not only have fewer accidents occurred in this country 
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than in England, in proportion to the amount of gas used, 
but the whole business of gas manutacture has succeeded 
better with us than with our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This is admitted by so high an authority as Prot. 
laraday, who admits also that the cause of the difference is 
to be tound in the superior intelligence which pre sides over 
the American works. ‘* This,” he Savs, ‘1s perhaps the 
only instanee in which the Americans surpass us in the prac- 
tical operations of science, but that they do surpass us In it, 
there can be no question.” Dr. Henry, in commenting on 
this, is constrained to acknowledge the faet; but, he adds, 
that it is a state of things that has oecurred aecidentally— 
because there was so much prejudice against the introdue- 
tion of the gas in England, that only an inferior class of 


minds engaged in it; whereas in America it engaged at 


te 
1 
t 


once the attention of some of our best thinkers—a difference 
vhich has been maintained to the present day. A tew simple 
fucts, the truth of which eannot be disputed, will place this 
In a clear light. In the first place, it requires twice the 
amount of permanent capital to carry on the same amount of 
business in America that it does in England, tor these reasons : 
The price of labor is double. In England one pound sterling 
per week pays for the services of the gas maker; whereas in 
New York servieesof the same kind and amount cost trom $9.50 
to SIO. Nearly half the coal used by the Manhattan Gas-light 
Company has to be imported trom Kougland, because the English 
coal isso much superior to the American coal. More has to be 
pail for freight on the imported article than tor the article 
itself, and it involves an additional cost of twenty-four per 
cent. duty. Although coal costs thus twice as much in New 
York as it does in London, coke sells tor the same price in 
the tormer, that it does in the latter, city. This m iy seem 
strange, but it is no less a facet, and one that can be easily 
accounted tor. In New York the coke has to co pete with 
anthracite coal, whereas in London they have no anthracite.* 


{ 5 ii} il I i creat! V wul 
p wi lial t n is 
h itly burned, and dept ! t it ‘ t 
tleat a but that { 
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Besides, the castings for retorts and street pipes ean be pur- 
chased in England or Scotland, and sold in New York (pay- 
ing freight and duty), at as low a price as the similar castings 
produced here. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages 
and inconveniences, the gas costs very little more in the 
American, than in the English, inetropolis 5 indeed, if the 
quality of the gas be taken into account, and the manner 
in which the money is collected, it may be said to be as 
cheap here as it is in London. But were we charged three 
times as much as our friends on the other side of the Atlantic, 
certain it is that, under all the cireumstances, we should have 
ho reason to complain. 

In order to beable to judge for ourselves as to the justice 
of the above comparison, so complimentary to New York, 
we have visited the gas works of both our city Companies ; 
also the Brooklyn works. This, however, would not have 
qualified us to come to any definite conelusion on the subj c 
had we not previously made similar visits to the London 
works. True, it is some five or six years since the latter 
were made; but we doubt whether any very lmportant im- 
provements have been made in them since. <At all events 
we are sure that they do not exhibit more neatness, and are 
not conducted in a more orderly manner, than those of the 
Manhattan Gas-light Company 5 nor do we mean by this 
any reflection ou the Londou works, which are not surpassed, 
in these respects, by any similar works in Europe. But 
in our opition those at Fourteenth street and eighteenth 
street may be regarded as models. Never have we seen 
machinery of any Kind kept in more perfect order. To 
Say that it is scrupulously neat in all its ramifications, 
would v1vVe little idea of the brilliant polish everyw! ere pre- 
sented by all parts of it that are susceptible of polish. It ts 
not our intention to enter into particulars. A description ol 
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the Eighteenth street works alone would fill our whole 
article ; for they are on a scale of magnitude, of which few, 
who have not visited them, have any adequate idea. But 
the miniature “ works” alone—those used for testing the 
qualities of different kinds of coal, sent for that purpose from 
all parts of England, as well as this country—would amply 
repay the scientific student for the trouble of a visit, though 
he were not to enter the general laboratory at all, or witness 
the experiments by which the comparative purity and bril- 
lianey of the gas are tested. At Fourteenth street and 
Eighteenth street, there are five retort houses, which contain 
1,048 retorts, and fifteen telescopic gas-holders, containing a 
total of 4,069,000 eubie feet. 

The annual amount of gas manufactured is 786,432,000 
cubic feet. This is earried through pipes whose aggregate 
length is over 220 miles, extending, as they do, in all diree- 
tious, from Grand street to Seventy-ninth, varying in diam- 
eter from three to twenty inches, and supplying about 27,000 
private consumers, and nearly 9,000 street lamps. The 
amount of coal necessary to produce all this gas exceeds 
79,000 tons perannum ; about one half of which is imported, 
at a cost of from $7.00 to SL1.50 per ton; and we believe 
the present price of the gas is $2.50 per 1,000 cubie feet. 
There are only two cities in the United States, so far as we 
are aware, where it is sold cheaper than this, namely, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg. In the former, the price per 1,000 
is $2.13, in the latter $1.50; but that there is a much greater 
difference between the qualities of thé different articles, all 
who have seen the three kinds are aware—so great, indeed, 
that the New York gas is the cherpest in the end. This 
will be the more easily understood when it is borne in mind 
that, in other cities and towns where coal has to be imported, 
as in New York, the prices range from $3.50 to $6.50 per 
1,000 cubie feet. 

The consumption of gas is not so great in this city 
as it is in London, in proportion to the popul ition, because 
in the latter city it is used for various purposes, to which it 
has not hitherto been applied in New York. It may seem 
strange that there are hundreds of families in London who 
never have any artificial heat in their houses but that pro- 
duced by gas. Nor must it be supposed that they labor under 
any privations on this account. They have gas stoves, of 
such construction that they heat their rooms, so as to render 
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them perfectly comfortable ; and they have stoves of another 
form, which serve for cooking purposes. * If it be objecte «| 
that these must necessarily produce a deleterious atmosphere, 
the answer is, that gas is now used both in Europe and 
America for the express purpose of ventilation—tor purity- 
ing instead of adulterating the air. Nowhere is it more ex- 
tensively used for all the purposes me ntioned, than in London, 
though the London gas is decidedly of inferior qui ality, far in- 
ferior to ours, especially when « ‘onsidered in a sanit: ry point of 
view. So defective is it regarded in this re spect by those best 
competent to test its qualities, that the two Houses of Par- 
liment continued to be lighted with eandles for years; both 
Lords and Commons objecting to its introduction, on the 
cround of its being deleterious. No doubt the “ reports ” of 
the Royal Society had considerable influence in thus pre- 
venting its admission. Finally, however, it was resolved to 
introduce it, but only in a puritied state. Though we have 
seen the improved light ourselves, we preter to present the 
facts from an English point ot view: so that we may not 
incur the suspicion of seeking to depreciate the London gas, 
‘LS colnpare «| to our own. In Chambers’ s Edinbureh Journal, 
No. 445, there is an interesting article on the subject, from 
which we take the following extract, premising that the 
cas, in its improved state, is known as the “* Bude Light : 


rr 
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Fortunately, there is no need for the use of naphtha in 
New York, in any large quantity ; indeed, we are not aware 


that any of it has to be used at all. The Liverpool, or Cali- 
nel, coal does not need it; nor does the American coal, which 
is mixed with it—at least, when properly distilled. It may 
be asked, whiy cannot the London companies procure the 
same kinds of coal, and thereby obviate the necessity ot 
ising naphtha 4 So they could, no doubt, if they chose to 
ineur the hecessary eXpense 5 but it must be remembered, 
that, although the Liverpool coal is much nearer to London 
than it is to New York, it can be brought to the latter city 
at a much cheaper rate, or, rather, we should say, ab a rate 
much less eX nsive. 

‘Those, who have neve) paid any attention to the subjes U, 
have little idea of the elaborate processes through which 
coal-gas has to Pass, from the time the eoal is put into 
the retort, until the former is fully purified and fit for use— 
processes, Mian of which require the nicest skill of the 
chemist. ven to determine the quality of the gas, after it 
has been manufactured, hy photometric observations, as Mr. 
Roome does daily, at his private oflice in Irving place, re- 
quires ho small amount ol chemical knowledge and expe- 
rience. For the benefit of those unacquainted with chem- 
istrv, we will here state a few faets in illustration of this. 
(Gras, prepared from coal, is a compound, chietly composed ol 
two inflammable gases, known as olefiant gas, and light ear- 
buretted hydrogen. Rach of these is e nmupounded in turn 


} 


of hvadrogen and charcoal. There are several other gases 


al 


Which cuter into the composition of coal-gas, but oniv in 


Report of Committee on Lighting the Ho 




















sinall proportions; and be it observed that these proportious 
are coustantly varying, according to the quality of the coal, 
the skill and care bestowed on its manutneture, &e. The 
analy sis considered most correct at the pre sent day, as an 


average, is that of Dr. Henry, which, trom 100 measures of 


coal-gas, whose specific eravity Is .650, 1s as tollows: 


The fi St of t] ese is composed of 2 atoms of hydrogen and 


~ atoms ol chareoal: ana the we ight ot 100 @ thie hes 
Is 29°652 grains. When pure, it has neither taste nor smell, 
it burns with a deuse white light, Co nbining with three Lilies 
its buik of oxveen. In earburetted hydrogen, there is bn 

lL atoin of eharcoal to 2 atoms of hydroge 1, and its 
spec fie v auvitv Is °5555. This is the only coustituent of 
coal gas which has any tendenev to explode, Combining 
with twice its bulk of oxygen, it burns with a dul Vel- 
low Sil ! e, and will prodtice ho explosion, eCNCeEPL Well 


{ 
mixed with trom 5 to 14 times its own weight of atimo- 
Spnerte alr. The more olefiant Cus contained Wk any wiv I 


quantity the better is the Heht, and the heavier the come 


pourad 5 | ce it is that the best us is the heaviest, and the 
Worst the rhtest—light carburetted hydrogen predomina - 


ig in the latter, llere we have an explanation of the iInanner 
In Which certain companies, both inthis country and England, 


pretend to furnish was at a cheaper rate than their riVilis. 


the author of the article Gas-light, ii the wie Eneyelopedia 
Brit itil ea,” vives the following facts as the results of « X= 


periments oh hieht (defective) coal-gas—or wus, Wn Which 


het is it superabundanee of light carburetted hydrogen : 
. Ve wok,’ he says, ** a !) mvtion, of the spec lie Vil { 
"67, W 1 we found cousumed at the rate of 4,4 , 
hes per TOUr, and vielded The helt oi Td candle 

100 cubie ine les pel hour tor the lilt ot oue eandle. i 


vas, being diluted with a fourth pra of its bulk of pure 


nydrogeh, acquired the specie VLrTavitV *o-., « i wasted away 
- 4° ) ‘ 
t the rate ¢ Oo bo cub mches per ho r, yeelding th cht of 1O 
‘ {4 cel aia a ES Mae sae ess 
rndles,. AS it tlithi preurl Ol the ¢ Mipotnad Cus Was | rowel, 
} . ‘ t+ 7 < +) . . , +} 
the remamiug tour-hiths, WiyOUuNnting tO v,lob Cid Hehes, 


| ) "4 ! ] ] | t t 
Was the quantity of the Ccoai-Gus, Which lh its dilitiled state 
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gave the light of ten candles, for an hour; so that 524 cubic 
inches of the original coal-gas were requisite to give the light of 
ye candle for the same time. But, in its unmixed state, 400 
cubie inches were sufficient to give the light of one candle 
for an hour, and consequently the deterioration caused by 
the dilution was in the ratio of 524 to 400, or of 100 to 76, 
wing 24 po cent.” Now, need we say, that those who offer 
this kind of gas 10 or even 20 per cent. less than others charge 
for the heavy gas, which burns at once slowly and_ bril- 

intly, instead of selling cheap, sell much dearer than those 
whom they would bre ak down: the difference being olten 
nearly as great as that between “ shoddy” and genuine broad- 
‘loth. 


The truth of all this ean easily be tested by any intelli- 


cent person, so that one ean judge coal-gas pretty nearly us 
ecurately aus any other article of commerce. Thus, in the 
lirst place, there is no truer criterion whereby to form an 
opinion of the valu and durability of any particular quanti- 
ty of eas, than hy its weight, and vice rersa. In eood, pure 
gas, there ought to be neither carbonic acid nor sulphuretted 
hydrogen; at least, not so much as to exercise any pereep- 
tible influence. But, if they are present, the fact can easily 


be preved. ‘To determine whether there is any earbonie aeid 


present, all that Is hecessary is, to shake a portion ot the gas 
vith lime-water in a plrial ; it the acid be present, it will form 
arbonate of lime, and render the water tur id. It is still 
easier to determine the presence or absence of the sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen. All that is necessary is, to wet a slip of paper 
with a solution of sugar of lead; if there is so much as one 
part in twenty thousand of the foreign substance present, 
the solution of lead instantly becomes brown or black. 
Much also depends on the character of the burners ; a 
iet too often lost sight of. There are many who think that 
ley act economically in getting what they eall cheap gas 
lixtures ; and after having done so they wonder how it is 
it their gas bill is so high at the end of the month or quar- 
r. Sometimes they make complaints and accuse the Gas 
Company of overcharging them, and it is not until the faet 
s pointed out that it oecurs to them that the gas-fitter has had 
my hand in the inerease of consumption, which they eall an 
overelrge for what they have really used. 


We had intended to enter inte particulars on this branch 


t the subjeet: tor it Is . hich all ln se OAS are 
ol Lie ubject; for it Is one lh Which ail Who Use Gas are 
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more or less interested ; but we find now that we must post- 
pone its consideration for a future occasion. In the mean tine, 
the extensive new works, now In progress at Seventy ninth 
street, will have been completed, affording us new facets and 
data whence to draw conclusions, which will be interesting 
at ounce to the man of business, the political economist, and 
the scientific student. Although we eannot thank Mr. 
Charles Roome for having furnished a single facet to aid us in 
the preparation of our article, further than we have cleaned 
anes his writings, wherever we could find them, we are not 
the less willing to acknowledge our convietion that he has 
deserve d as much ot his countrymen, for ht is scientifie labors, 
as Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Darg ran have deserved of theirs ; 
and each of the latter has been suitably honored. We make 
this admission all the more _— iV, bee ‘ause it Is mode Bty— 
hot any lack of courtesy * polite ness—that has preve nted 
Mr. Roome from diniiners us all the facilities in his power. 


ier. VI.—Dinah. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 

We had hoped that the war would put an end to pro- 
ductions of this kind; but a more aggravated case of tlhe book- 
making mania we do not remember to have seen, than that 
now before us. We have no — to ridicule the in- 
firmities of our neighbors—we hold that it is ungenerous TO 
do so—but there is no rule without an exception. In our 
opinion, none deserve to be laughed at more than those who, 
with a very limited amount of commonsense and intelligence, 
make the most laborious and painful efforts to appear at once 
learned and philosophical. One may be excused for puzzling 
his brains in this way in private, among his friends, but, when 
he undertakes to entertain and instruct the public, those very 
friends ought to be the first to admonish him of. his silliness. 

So many have made fools of themselves in recent years, in 
their ambition to become authors, that nobody wonders any 
longer, let him find what twaddle he may in book form. 
The tailor who spoils a garment is sneered at; so is the painter 
that gives a caricature tor a portrait. The servant-maid who, 
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scarcely knowing how to wash the dishes, professes to under- 
stand all the seerets of the culinary art, may well excite a 
smile at the difference between her pretensions and her per- 
formances, when she cooks a dish that none can ent. But 
what sensible man, giving a public dinner, would employ 
such a cook 7 Probably Mr. Scribner would hesitate betore 
engaging the services of any of the three; but he r presents 
the author of this work as an admirable delineator of charac- 


rs a most attractive and instruetive writer ; whereas, in 


0 nt of facet, he isno more qualified to write a novel, worthy 
of the name, than a blacksmith is to make a wateh. 

This may seem a harsh judgment, but, in our opinion, the 
real harshness is, to praise what is worthless and represent it 
as meritorious. The latter may be very agreeable to the 
author, but it does injustice to true merit. A man of genius, 
whose productions will endure, need not appreciate the ap- 
pee bation which is awarded to him in common with the 


1,] } +34 1; Y hot ri a } 
SCTLOOLEer, who, destitute alike of baiien and COC aLlon, ids 


hot i To recommend him but his presumption. But, ap int 


i! Jiistice aone to true merit by indise! 


~~ 


1] ae BR eee ee | ‘ +] nnoe : Pe 
stilt Greater 1 ury Is done by it to the voung ana 1hit Ype- 
} - : 1! a S a | ! 
rienced—to all who are Incapable of | weine for tueluselves. 
as 


\ boy or : irl, Orevebl an adult, may be very ili || rent, al 


1 L il 
still be influenced to their prejudice by what they are told 
in the form of a eritieisin. If they are informed, for exam- 
mie, That a stup l, viclous book, writter in a erude, bombas- 


tic st@e, is a model of excellence, how can it be « vpected 
that their taste will in prove Is it not iore likely that 
they will prefe the evil to the good 7 


‘ } , 4 -| . . ’ { } 
If 1) ah seemed TO us a WOrkK worth reading, rere Is ho 


reason why we should not sav so. Every number of this 
; huitige . ‘a d 

periodical will bear us witness, that none are more willing 
than we to do justice To merit. We do hot pretend to be 

+ 7 + ’ ] ] | ¢ 7 
superior To resentinent. The greatest authors and kinde ot 
iit have att icked their enelules tl rough then books; but 
we have no knowledge of the author of DP ah. lie nay 


be one of our best triends, tor aught we know to the con- 


trary. He does not give his names: and it is well that he 
His withheld j > OF, in sooth. it woul be ho ered to al 
hinate of bedlam. We mean nothing iit-1 itured, wi ell We 


suy that we have more than once known the wearer of 


} * 


} ] aa 
struight-jacket, la iunatic asylum, TO Write nb a more 
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sensible and less hbombastie stvle than thestrange jargon whieh 


i¢@ volume before us. But we will not 


wk any one to accept our estimate of the book, without 


forms the st iple of t 


proof; nor shall we pass any judgment without a earetil 
perusal. The latter has, indeed, been rather a severe. trial 
in the present case; we admit that more than once we have 
fallen nto a pretty sound slumber, in our etlorts to wade 


through the page R ot D nah. Still we have accon plished 
the task: but we hope it will be at least a year before we 
Cull make al similar boast. 

The work is so full of polysyllables th it it seems as ifthe 
thor had first taken a dictionary, selected the strangest 
words he cou (l find, and made Ga po nt to use a certain 


number in every page, nay, In every paragraph, with very 





little regard to their appropriateness. In a similar manner, 
the strange. unearthly beings, whom, In courtesy, we mus 
eall the dramatis persona, are made to do everything as 1 


they. too, had been laboring under some unaccountable hal- 
lucination. <As for plot, lh any proper sense of the term, the 
book hy is nothing tthe kin dl. But, betore we proceed auy 
further, let us give a speci nen or two of our author’s style. 
This we may do at random. The following is” evidently 


intended to be a very fine piece of writing, and chaste 


withal 
\f ' 
/ i 
( = 
< \\ s 
rT) i - i rhe ~ 
‘ 
\ " 
! t il 
( , 
| \ 
] } + f 
* / r 
_ ; 9: ; . , . — ; 
Phe Sill t, ‘like a blast ot tne preeze, hb a pl ul 
equine Diatihe yr, is ot cotrse very Tine 3 but it may De 


d ruibted whether 11 is so poetical as that admirable climax 
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in which we are informed that the young lady “blushed at 
his air in all the stammely color of health,’’ not to men- 
tion the hidden beauties of the phrase, ‘a gifly of perturba- 
tion and turmoil,” &c.! But our author becomes more and 
more Classical and eloquent as he proceeds. A chapter on 
Woman’s Love opens thus : 


\fter dinner, during the sweet hour of twilight, the residents of Pom) 
ney Place, with a party from Laura’s residence, consisting of two or thre 
sweethearts from Saratoga, attended by seme rapi yo y claddera, wer 

ring upon the shaven grass, amid the peacor ks with their Arqus-eye 
plumage, to inhale the fragrance of the roses, already dear-he pre if, 

1 the shadows deepening o'er the durden, and to gossip upon 


i be "2 i 

mat the watering places.”—p. 48 

It would not do to say voung lovers, or wooers, but 
* young cladders ;” dew-besprinkled would be common-place, 
it should be * dew-besprent ;” and, had valley been put in 
place of * durden,” all the poetry would have been lost. In 
the same chapter we have a gem of similar water—some- 
what muddy, it must be confessed. 


‘After a while, the assemblage having retired to the parlor, t/ 
floated, in the light fui y hahiliment of s mmer, to lo rp rling sic, in th 
zy thread of the dance, and Charles, inspired with the scene, seemed as 
if he wished to make amends to himself for his opinion of woman's sweet 
selfishness With a tlush ot pueasure on his brow, he devoted himself to the 
Siti aoirls cire ‘ ] > the gd reetul or ds a the la Ce, wh hy si f pl 
‘ iti ial hopeful he i | ‘ 
! I | int low he w 3. before 1 s0 { 
ness hut th ras >more than tj ys I ‘) 


] 


“The mazy thread of the dance” and “the gracetul 
rounds of the dance” are excellent things for “female youth,” 
according to our author; it seems they are good for male 
youth too, that is, after they have * felt the satieties of idle- 
ness.” Charles and Dinah are made to meet at the dawn of 
day, but in such a manner that the heroine’s dog becomes 
an object of greater interest than herself: 


There was no one stirring in the house, and h erg 1 

to the avenues of the park. Turning into a secluded walk, however, he 
discovered young Dinah there, up earlier than he, gathering a flower or 
two, and with her a little sic kly dog In spite of the calls of lis mistress, 
fhe infil ranimal tled precipitately at thi ung mans app to wit) 
ut atone s throw, fil d wheel hg ke iu up an incessant ser 5 Seebl harks, 
while regarding the enemy with an idiotic stare from his rhe eyes. Thi 
tural blush of modesty passed over the girl’s fresh morning counte 


nuance. A faint red tinge was in the east 
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\ mp early said ( harl s: ‘bet e Aurora 
fe Sce the dew s s poured upon the f 3 
W ’ 1 cs ot Co dd SS ‘7 aske 4 i _ 
i 
Deo c o re po said he, while LK t a 
i 
\ | and she so sat down at ot \ " 
i ¢ ). 117 


At the risk of being reproached with giving an over-dose, 
we transeribe one more extract 


l ( rles betook hims with sor 
e of < 1 ‘ W hi ( youns r] mm W mH he vy . il 
sf As | ) ong ving s < 
jor ealment, he fe th oO} SS1Vé 
ed ‘ is 1 | ' Js ¢ f 
| d | ( ss ' 
F 4 nad ‘ sk W w ¢ 1 
' sual s ness er tl Scere P lol { ii | \ 
( uWwil W 1 ¢ lit ‘ 
‘ served W n gazed silences 
nto t ith a r) t} ¢ ] s / 
trils. stor W rot the ¢ il 5 sit were 0 é 
s r l | i “+ 


In this, as in the interview previously quoted, the pre- 
sence of the lady is a circumstance of only secondary lin- 


portance, On the present oceasion, it was neither Char! 


> SF 


{ 
nor Dinah that was out of breath, but the atmosphere! — Y 
this Wis scarce ly so strange ia phenomenon as the * confla- 
eratil y ot the pure ether of the wesl ie hot to hie ntion the 
interesting noise made by the cows (milky mothers) WM e@X- 
pellir ¢ the deep breath from their nostrils, &e. What ean 
be more poetical than the idea of a herd of “ milky mothers” 
preparing, in the manner described by our author, “to observe 
the scene with rueful gaze” 7 
These are no isolated instances of silly jargon, seleeted 
for their ludicrousness, from what is intelligible, if not sensi- 
ble or interesting. On the contrary, they are rather favora- 
ble specimens ot our author’s style. In proot of this, we 
quote some plirases almost indiscriminately, as we cannot 
afford space lor many whole sentences of such “ matter.’ 
Expressions like the following form the favorite dialeet of 


our author: 














ty 
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het , & rT) vith that hal } ; fs 
rues gal ht Mt iy « hve / 
\ » ! Wie esice 
< \ / ‘ 
eak lows,” ke 
( t | wi / thi 
| Ve hal / ( 
! iq 
« 124 \ , t mod { t ‘ 
= i f ‘ tow : A | 
; i j } / 
} , j 
i d 
ty s 10s \ and 
I ’ \\ < 


The story, if such it may be ealled, ts just What might 
beer spected trom one who cannot tell us that two and two 
nake four, except in hieroglyplical style, which 
uo slight effort to understand. Dinah makes her first ap pear- 
auce as a sewing cirl, in which Capacity she is made | 


it requires 


l iove To 


two voung gentlemen, one of whom is the heir to a large 
. 1} } } : . os _™ ] ] ] 13] 
estate. Although she was never at school, she speaks like a 
‘ 
Hy opher to both > and ts qiite an adept In Criticisin, espe- 
Chil ou poetry, ethies, Xe. Having learned at an early uve 
i ; 
thi TeVIL COMMUDTCATIONS corrupt cood Hannes, she con- 
| j ] cari | ‘ } 
fines her society almost exclusively to a highly respeetable 
ero tamily, of whose hospitable mansion she was long an 
eT ee +} xeellent ¢ eae 3 
NOTWITTSTaNding The excellent co pany Sie KepE nm 
I 
way, she Is accuse Lot attenipy hneto rob the lady who em- 
pray s hen aus a sewlng-airl ; but let ho ole think | il either 
‘the colored ladv” or “the colored gentleman” with whom 
she lived, was In any manner re sponsible for this [t was her 
' ‘.,¢)} } 


White fathe rand hot her black friends that broueg] 


fortune upon her. Her being charged with robb. | 


+ 
‘ } 
hoes LOTT, 


however, prevent her from becoming the school-teacher of the 
Village. But, no sooner does her rich lover and fon er thnaster 
avow | is love. than she leaves the town abruptly, a dl proceeds 


»>New York, taking her father and dog with her : resolved to 


> i 
} 


. } . } 4 ‘ 1: 
earn bread tor all, as best she could. in the great me rOpPOLIS, 


ler ouly reason for adopting this resolution Wiis, that she 
might not mar the hap ness of her rival, the tocratice 
and high-bred Laura. Reaching New York, she enugages in 


sewine for a German tailor; but, losing her s} 


lion alter 
lie, She enters on the new business of peddling 
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pocket-books, and other small, cheap wares. Her chiet 
trouble in her new ealling is that too many make love to 
hie Te One day, while trving to dispose of ner Goods a bes 
she ean, she h ippens to see her lover passie » al fine car- 
riage. She eal S aiter rim, but is sO ll odest in doing se, 


} l 


that he fails to hear her; which breaks her heart, tho vil 
does hot altogether fa asunder Vel awhile. She resolves to 


turn to her eolored = friends. Atte: having eXperleice 





] 


hardships in the journey, which none but a heroine cou 
have passed through with her life, she makes her appear- 
’) 


— 2 on — ] ° ] ry’ 
auce once more, with her aged tather and doe, at Ten ple- 
a 


ton, to the unspeakable delight, not only of her we 
and aristoc tie lover, but of the clergyman of the Jarbs 
and all capable ol appreciating her imtellectual and moral 
worth. 

It was Too much to survive ste h horrible sult rings 5; ace 
eordingly. just as Charles began onee more to indulge t] 

. hope that she wo ile Vel be his own. “a lane 1 color red- 
dened her cl ck, like a $) set hu Mm am moi / Y si oo VC. That 
is, she died, partly from love, partly from fatigue. Her lover, 

] { 


who saw her give up the ehost, was, of course, deeply 


affected. We are told that he “ felt, ce lensed f | no- 
a all th j f re Oo; melanel f and I, / wl Cy her lt eCmory 
could earry with it, but On lis noble lace there Was hot t 
trace of emotion,” we. (p-. 159). The dow, too, would hay 
be Ih sorely crieved, but SCCTIIS he did he rig tly I ider- 
stand what had happened : for we are duly informed of “th 
bark of the faithtul friend ind humble companion of the 
eirl’s wanderings, with the happy unconsciousness / ited 
t(fure, racing over the s urd, with a (ie) nt j } 


hi spec) ‘ee (7). 
Such is modern authorship: av. and an exemplary spe- 
i . i 


cimen of it, if we are to believe the centlemen who write 


the appre clative” notices tor Mr. Seribnuer. In our humble 
opinion, it is sad twaddle: and we faney that not manv of 
our readers will be of a different opinion ; t t Is, Shoulda t| 
ite pt the feat ot reading t. At the same time, we sh: 


not be surprised if, before many months, we find the author 
of Dinah oeeupvinge a wide niehe in one of our New Cyelo- 
peedias, or Dictionaries of Authors, as a bright, particular 


star in the literary firmament of our thine. 
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ART VII. 1. Amusemens philologique s. Seconde edition. Dijon. 
Par M. E. G. Peienor. 

2. The New Cratylus. By J. W. Dowarnson, D.D. 

3. I nianus. By J. W. Donxatpson, D. D. 

4. Kiymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Indo-German- 

i Sprachen. A. F. Port. Leipsic. 

5 LHRLA WTEPORNTA, or The Diversions of Purley. By 
Joun Horne Tooke. London, 1840. 

6. On the Study of Words. Lectures by Ricnarp Cuenevix 
rrexen, D. D., Dean of Westminster. London, 1860. 


Tue list of works prefixed to this article is designed 
rather to attract the reader’s attention to a combination of 
learning and intellectual recreation, not to be found, so far as 
we know, in any other six books on similar subjects, than to 
form the basis of a critical analysis of their several contents. 
By a kind of tacit understanding, the study of philology is 
handed over to a limited number of learned men, on the 
supposition, we presume, that great learning and labor are 
necessary to its successful prosee ution, and that any profit or 
pleasure to be derived from it is, at least, of a very dry and 
antiquarian kind. That these ideas widely prevail, we know; 
and that they are erroneous, we believe, and will endeavor 
to prove. As regards the first, we are quite prepared to be 
rebuke | with the hackneyed proverb, ss A little learning is a 
dangerous thing ’’—a proverb which has been the cause, or 
the pretext, for a great deal of ignorance and consequent 
guilt in this world of ours, used, as it bas been, at one time, 
as an instrument in the iron hand of despotic power, to 
check the enlightenment and progress of the people, and, at 
another, welcomed by idle ignorance as a ready reason and 
excuse for remaining sunk in a sinful inactivity. So mueh 
has been accomplished by the great pioneers ot philological 
learning in Germany, Denmark, and England, during the 
last fifty years, to go no further back, and so “ royal” has 
the read of learning thus become, that we believe any per- 
son of moderate abilities can, in a country so blest with edu- 
cational appliances as ours, attain to a respectable and pro- 
fitable knowledge of its leading priuciples and applications, 
Without any extraordinary or excessive expenditure of time 


or trouble ; and sure we are, the pleasures to be ultimately 
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derived from the study would amply repay even such an 
expenditure, if it were incurred. The object, then, of our 
remarks, will mainly be to point out some of the high prae- 
tical purposes subserved by the science of philology, and to 
prove that, to every intelligent and cultivated mind, it will 
be a source of pure and peculiar pleasure. There is ho study 
that can be made at once more interesting, more instructive, 
and more entert uning, than that of lancuage, that is, of the 
origin, inflection, use, and distinction of words in our own 
language and in that of other nations. To the pleasure and 
profit of this study, an eminent writer of the present age 
has thus borne evidence, while referring merely to our own 
language: “In a language like ours, where so many words 
are derived from other languages, there are few modes of in- 
struction more useful or more amusing than that of accus- 
toming young people to seek for the etymology or primary 
meaning of the words they use. There are cases In which 
c of more value may be conveyed by the 


history of a word than by the history of a campaign 3” and 


t 
more knowledg 


another writer of our own day has aptly compared language 
to * fossil poetry Ba evidently meaning by the simile (as Dean 
Trench observes), that, just as, in some fossil, curious and 
beautiful shapes of vegetable or animal life, the grac ful fern 
or the finely vertebrated lizard, sueh as now, it may be, have 
been extinet for thousands of years, are per. manently bound 
up with the stone, an | rescued from that perishing, which 
vould otherwise have been theirs ; so, in words are beautiful 
thoughts and images—the imagination and the feeling of 
past ages, of men long since in their graves, of men whose 
very names have perished, but which these, that would so 
easily have perished too, have preserved and made sate for 
ever. This comparison has, indeed, a deeper and more CoMm- 
pre hensive sig iificanece th in seems To have been intended by 
its author. [t has been well observed by another vriter, 
that many a single word is in itself a concentrated poem, 
having stores of poetical thought and imagery laid up in it. 
If it he examined, it will be found to rest on some deep 


analogy of things natural and things. spiritual—bringing 
the one to illustrate and to vive an abiding form to the 
other. 
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the attention of students, hitherto dull, listless and—to 


use a 


common, but very unjust term—* stupid 


.? Our opinions on 
the vreat huportance of this enlightened study of language, 
aus a leading ¢ lement in all sound ( dueation, have Lye en forme dl 
and confirmed by a very wide and various experience in the 
education of persons of all ages and of both sexes, and, as we 
look back over that experience ol so Inany years, we cannot 
recall a single instance In which we altogether failed in 
de riving from this study, as ali edueational Meals, the ly le- 
lits indicated, while, in the vast majority of cases, It has 
proved at onee a souree of elevated intelleetual pleasure , Ol 


sound meutal and logical culture, and at the same time, both 


to teacher and taught, a ready reliever of the heavier parts 
of edueation. But it is by no means in the college hall or 
school alone, that we would now advocate the prosectut 
of this st uly > nor, if it onee be cultivated im a proper and 


scholarly spirit, vaill it ever be restricted to such 


dil 


Harrow 
limits. The man or woman who has in early lite acquired 
a taste for philology, will retain it through maturer years ; 
and we promise it will prove to them a source of satistaction 
and pleasure, which, in the evening of life, or in seasons ot 
bodily illness, or mental depression, they would be un- 
willing to resign for the greatest rewards of ambition or 
uvarice, And, ll deed, old age is the very tline whi li inte - 


lectual pleasures of this sort at once afford the greatest relief, 


and are the most keenly appreciated, for well says the 
Roman orator, in his admirable Treatise on ‘Old Age :”’ 
“Que sunt igitur epularum aut ludorum eum his voluptati- 
bus comparande? <Atque hee quidem studia doctrine. 
Qua quidem prudentibus et bene institutis pariter en 

wtate creseunt, et honestum illud Solonis sit, quod ait versi- 
culo quodam, ut ante dixi, Sechescere se multa Ih} dies adais- 
centem; qua vol Iptate animi nulla eerte potest esse majo 


We claim, then, 


for the study of etymology, or, to use 
the wider and more comprehensive term, philology, that it is, 
Ink the first place, a powertul and INost valuable Streuli 


the 


both in the effeet which itself directly exercises upon 
mind, and in the lieht and sunshine that it reflects pon 
other studies; and that the benefits thus derived from it sur- 
vive and grow with man’s growing years. But we elain 
also, that its study is absolutely essential to an Intell vent 
appreciation of all that is best and most beautiful in the 


mn 


ige and literature of our own and other lands; that, in 
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fact, its cultivation is a primary condition of true and sound 
wsthetic culture. We claim, also, that even such a moderate 
acquaintance with its principles, as any person can nowa- 
days easily obtain for himself in such a country as ours, will 
show it to be a citadel and defence of some of the most valu- 
able facts in history, and some of the ° loftiest prine iple s of 
moral truth. Lastly, we claim, that a greater cultivation of 
this and other cognate studies, of a liberalizing and refining 
character, is peculiarly and powerfully called for by many 
of the facts and features of our social and political institu- 
tions, in which, as we have formerly remarked, there is too 
great a tendency to measure everything by a “ dollar” 
value, and to look with silent contempt, if not avowed dis- 
dain, upon everything that is not likely to “ pay” in that 
‘dollar’ sense. It is notorious (to advert to the last point 
first) that America, blest as she is with genius, talent, energy, 
of the highest order and on the grandest scale, has not yet 
evinced a suitable appreciation of the higher learning, or, 
indeed, of all learning, not as means towards an end, but for 
its own sake; and yet, in the same spirit in which we have 
pre ‘viously written on this subjeet, we unhesitatingly main- 
tain that her national greatness can never be complete until 
she has fully realized that appreciation ; and, moreover, we 
assert that she has now, in all other points, attained so high 
a standard as a nation, that it is ineumbent upon all her 
loyal and loving sons to unite heart and hand to remedy this 
defect, to supply this erying want. Well said Wordsw ‘orth : 


* We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love, 
And even as these are well and wisely mixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


Very clearly did the great poet feel, as he penned those 
lines, that ** man liveth not by bread alone ” as a nation, any 
more than as an individual. ‘ National well-being consists,” 
says Dr. McHenry, “in the development of the proper hu- 
manity of a nation, in the cultivation and exercise of the 
reason and moral nature, and in the subordination to these 
of all the lower principle s. It is found in the wisdom, the 
intellectual cultivation, and the virtuous energy of a pe ople : 
and of these, the light of pure and lofty science is the quick- 
ening impulse and the genial nutriment. All pure and 
elevated Truth is in itself good, and it does good. It is of 
God, and it leads to God again. Without its noble inspira- 
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tion, we may indeed serve the turn of this world’s lowest 
uses—we can gain money, grow fat, and die—but we are not 
fitted for the better ends even of this world.” “ He,’’says Bish- 
op’Berkeley, “who hath not meditated much upon God, the 
human soul, and its chief good, may possibly make a shrewd 
and thriving earth-worm, but he will indubitably make a 
blundering patriot, and a sorry statesman.” We cannot 
pause to analyze all the evils ‘and dangers that threaten 
Ameriea from this blemish and deficiene y in her educational 
system, or, rather, in the hearts and intellects of those who 
mainly guide that system ; but we must allude briefly to a few 
of them. These, it is clear, arise chiefly from the excessive 
extension of that commercial or money-making spirit, to 
which we have already referred, and of that politic al partisan 
spirit, which is the natural growth of our free institutions. 
soth these spirits are good—nay, they are essential to our 
commercial progress and success, on the one hand, and to 
the security of our freedom, on the other. No systems ot 
government and civil policy are, however, without their own 
peculiar drawbacks; nor is our great and free Republic, 
proud as we are of her success and power and fame, without 
her own peculiar share. The danger here lies in the want 
of all cheeks or counteracting influences, such as exist 
under various forms in other countries, and the probability 
of these two spirits of pe ‘If and polities thereby gaining an 
undue ascendency. It is against this danger, and it is not a 
future or an imaginary one, we would have some guard 
erected. Any person who is at all familiar with our public 
and social lite, especially in our large cities, will at once 
acknowledge the truth and foree of our remarks. Having 
referred to the “dollar” standard, by which all things are 
too generally measured, in some former articles, we need 
now only glance at the other aspects of the question. Taking 
our system of government for all in all, we hold it to be the 
hest and justest in the world; but in its very freedom, we 
répeat, les its danger. It is especially the justest, because 
inan has the right of self-government, or, rather, the people 
have that right. In order, however, that this right should 
be well and wisely administered, it is quite as necessary that 
the collective popular ruler should be duly fitted, by educa- 
tion, for its exercise, as that the prince, under a monarchy, 
should be so trained. Defective moral and mental training 
is liable, in either case, to produce the most disastrous 
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results. We believe, as regards the working of our Consti- 
tution, with all its vast and yet minute machinery, both in 
the general Government and in that of the several States, 
that there is far more cause for wonder and gratitude, in the 
fact that, on the whole, hitherto, it has been so suecesstul, 
so smooth in the working of the whole machinery, and so 
conducive to the general welfare of the country and happiness 
of the people, than for auy enemy of free institutions to find 
ground for malicious carping and ecavilling at certain ocea- 
sional imperfections or jars. Still, we should regard such of 
these as have occurred as warnings for the future, and en- 
deavor, by all means, to prevent their rising to a height that 
might really prove injurious or fatal to our constitutional 
liberty. Here, of course, we are not alluding to the great 
and grievous rebellion, against which we are just now con- 
tending; that has had its source in other causes. But the 
unlimited extension of the right of suffrage, unguarded and 
unguided by a co-ordinate extension of sound moral and 
inental education—the virulence and violence to which party 
spirit has at times arisen, sweeping before it, like a destruc- 
tive flood, those barriers of principle placed by Providence 
for its guidance—and parallel with, or, rather, as part and 
pareel of this, the licentiousness of portions of the press, 
more especially at the time of the elections—the headlong 
and hungry greed which we saw, not long since, displayed 
ona grand seale by office-seekers—the vile selfishness whie h, 
even within the last few days, as it were, has darkened 
and defiled the grandest and brightest picture of national 
patriotism ever held up by a free people to a world’s 
admiring gaze—by the damning daubs of avaricious pecu- 
lation, and of a worse than vulture-like preying on the 
vitals of the struggling nation:—These are the omens and 
heralds of greater evils yet to come, if we are uot 
warned in time, if we do not in time supply the lack 
of all conservative elements, from which they all arise, 
and which is the peculiar evil of a free government. 
For supplying that lack, there is but one means compatible 
with our institutions, and that is, the cultivation of sound 
learning, instead of superficial, and taking care that eduea- 
tion should not be regarded, in our schools and colleges, as a 
mere instructing of the intellect in certain elementary branches 
ot knowledge, but that any true system of education, that is 
to benefit and bless a nation or a man, must have regard to 
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man’s whole nature—that is, must train and develop care- 
fully and conscientiously the moral and the physical parts as 


well as the intellectual. Any other system is, to say the 
least, as ge as it is abnorm: il, and may be compared to 
the folly « f a teacher of gyn istic 8, who should devote all 


his care to the cultivation of the bice ps muscles of his pu- 
pils’ arms, without paying any regard to the strengthening 
and developing of other portions of the body. Any true 
system of education must, we repeat, train the whole man, 
mental, moral, and physical ; any system, that aims at less than 
this, is false and unphilosophical, and more likely, if fully 
carried out, to create a monster than a man. We cannot 
pause, at least in this article, to suggest the means of raising 
the general tone of education, but that it does urgently and 
—_— i atively demand to be so raise vd, tor the good and safe ty 

America and American freedom, we do firmly believe ; 
a we know that we only share this opinion in common 
with many of the most thoughtful, most profound, and most 
patriotic men in the country. And, while refraining from a 
fuller discussion of the subject, it is our well-assured beliet, 
that philological studies, properly pursued, will contribute 
very greatly towards this desirable object, that has been one 
of our chief incentives to the penning of these remarks. 
This, then, we regard as one of philology’ s highest and holi- 
est purposes—on this we rest one of its strongest ¢ laimns. 

But the tonic influence of this and other cognate studies 
is quite as much needed in other directions, as in those to 
which we have referred. Let us preface what we are about 
to say by diselaiming any intention of doing injustice to the 
large amount of learning and knowledge which exists in 
America, and still more the least intention of giving ofience 
to any individuals or communities. But, writing as we do 
with a desire to effect some degree of good in a matter which 
we have carefully studied in all its bearings, it would be a 
cowardly flinching from duty to abstain from expressing our 
candid opinions. If we look, then, at the literature of our 
country, Whether as represented by books or men, while, on the 
one hand, we are able to boast of some names, and those not 
a few, that have gained a world-wide celebrity in various de- 
partments of Science, of History, and of other departments 
of sound knowledge, and while there is to be found, we are 
thankful to say, in every community, a considerable number 
of persons w ho study their works and strive to follow in their 
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steps—yet, wi/l any one tell us that it is the works of such men 
that are most popular? that even they themselves are the 
most popular persons in the literary circles of those cities 
that lay claim to being the leaders of American literature 7 
Assuredly, no one, who has practically studied the subject, 
will attempt to say so. We are not alluding here to the 
great mass of young and thoughtless persons, whose time 
is worse than wasted in the reading of light, or, rather, 
frothy and trashy literature. But, if we look to the 
highest (7) literary circles in some of those cities which 
rather arrogantly claim the Athenian pre-eminence in our 
land, we see in the works of imagination, even of their best 
writers—men and women whose genius and talent we our- 
selves hold in high esteem—constant evidences of a want of 
that sound and accurate scholarship, and of that well- 
balanced, logically trained mind, which is essential to the 
clear perception and enunciation of Truth—the professed ob- 
ject of all the higher writers of Fiction no less than of 
Fact. We have, in our mind, some who are allowed, in the 
communities referred to, to stand at the head of their own 
departments of literature, and, sure we are, all qualified 
crities will assent to our assertion, that the majority of their 
works, while affording proofs of decided genius, and captivat- 
ing the faney of the reader by their beauty and brilliancy, are 
sadly marred by the blemishes to which we have referred. 
In some, which aspire to combine the reputation of classical 
scholarship with that of the artistic writer, and indeed have 
been especially planned so as-to afford scope for the display 
of this combination, may readily be discovered blunders 
hardly to be expected of a young sophomore ; and moreover, 
a mournful ignorance of the spirit, the life, the customs of 
the elassic past. In others, which aim rather at a character 
tor caustic wit, observation of character, and—unfortunate 
addition—profound philosophy, under this lighter exterior, 
the two former characteristics are indeed to be found to a 
degree that would exeite the warmest admiration, were it 
uot too strongly alloyed by egotism and envy; but alas! 
when we look for the “philosophy,” we fail to find even 


philosophzsm, but simply run foul of some paradoxical theory 
—startling, indeed, at first by its very strangeness—but soon 
discovered to be adverse to every sound principle of philosophy, 
religion and common sense! And, if this be the case with 
the Gods of the modern Olympus, what must we expect of 
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their worshippers, the literary cliques and congregations, 
that receive their every utterance with a deeper and devouter 
reverence than ever the ancient Greek paid to Apollo’s 
oracle ;—in whose presence, to express any doubt of the gen- 
uineness of their divinities, would excite a storm of wrath 
that would quickly drive forth the skeptic scoffer? Of 
course, the same characteristics will be found, only in more 
frequent occurrence, and in an exaggerated degree. Sciol- 
ism claiming to be science, the copie rs, a8 in the days of 
Socrates, to be the GOpor—an immense amount of supe rfi- 
ciality with a very small quantity of ‘ thoroughness” (how 
we love that honest English word !) in anything, and mi fine, 
an immeasurable quantity of what we cannot better define 
than in the words of the Greek satirist—* nal xnevodogiar, 


wal Epwtr GEIS am0pous, nal AOyous aHaVv S@odéeis, nai 
évvoias mOAv thOnovs ,a\ia nai wataonoviav para 7oX 
\nv, wat Anpov ovx ’Odiyor, nai vSAovs, nal pinpodo- 
a eh the applicability of several of these terms to the 


literary ‘* contributions” and conversations of these littera- 
teurs and literary cliques will be at once recognized by any 
one well acquainted with the communities to which we 
refer; and the leading cause of this unhappy state of things 
is a want of soundness—* thoroughness” —in education, com- 
bined with the impulses of an unhealthy and dishonest 
ambition—the ambition, in a community which has ¢ cli aimed 
and gained, by whatever means, the reputation of being 
par excellence “literary,” to be ** literary” also. Thus, in 
the absence of that true training and scholarship, which 
are so essential to the performance of good, honest work— 
work that shall tend to the glory of God and the good 
of man—in a literary career, we constantly find ladies 
and gentlemen seeking to acquire, in a per saltum way, 
without any of that steady and laborious preparation that 
can alone render such acquirements profitable, a knowledge 
of some half dozen languages and as many of the ologies 
in the course of a few months! Let it not be thought 
we are exaggerating. We write honestly and sadly what we 
know too well. The consequence, of course, is, a smattering 
of various sciences and languages, and a sound knowledge of 
none. Our desire is to be useful, not ill-natured, therefore 
we abstain from giving many illustrations, that would add 

rich piquaney to this paper. But such facts as these we 
may Ina ge neral wi: ty allude to, because we are sure the ty 
are merely represe ntatives of large classes. We have met 
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ere now one lady, not undistinguished in “ literature,” (7) 
but who more especially prided herself upon being a “ really 
accomplished classical scholar,” and was so regarded by the 
adoring members of the clique over which she reigned 
presiding goddess. Opportunities were afforded us for form- 
ing a tolerably correct idea of the grounds of this reputation, 
and we discovered that she had read the whole of Virgil and 
greater part of Horace, with some minor works, and—snew 
nothing of one or the other, though she could fluently and flip- 
pantly quote a few of the more familiar passages! The 
secret was, she had taken a tutor for atime, to gain this 
much coveted knowledge, and had also taken—translations ! 
—** ponies,”’ as the Sophs. would say. Again, another fair 
ornament of a somewhat pretentious literary coterie meets 
our eye, as it looks back through the vista of me mory, who 
aspired rather to honors in science and philosophy. She 
had studied astronomy quite thoroughly, and “* was devoted to 
that noble science,” yet, strange to say, she had not studied 
geometry, or trigonometry, or even algebra, all which most 
students of the “‘ baser sort” believe to be somewhat neces- 
sary as preliminaries to the higher science. She had read and 
was * thoroughly acquainted” with all Sir William Hamilton’s 
works, and, we must acknowledge, could quote from parts of 
them freely, but unfortunately, she often applied those very 
quotations in a manner that would sadly puzzle poor Sir 
William, could he come back from his honored grave; and 
most certainly she was blissfully ignorant of the first princi- 
ples ot Met: uphy sics and Ethies. 

The result of all this superficiality and morbid desire of 
distinetion is exactly what might have been anticipated. 
Society is agitated by an unhealthy rivalry and contest for 
notoriety. If no other means will secure the wished-for 
prize, some startling paradox is asserted and maintained— 
some sensation tale, of that peculiar esthetic character, that 
sails far above the region of zsthetic law, is written—some 
wild philanthropic scheme is taken up and publicly discussed 
—or some new religious dogma broached, and one more 
breach thus made in the walls of Christ’s Church. In each 
and all of these ways, and in others equally opposed to truth, 
xood feeling and good sense, notoriety is daily sought by 
hundreds, who might, by having submitted themselves in 
time to the necessary mental training, have gained an honor- 
able and an honest fame. These are all, we fear, too far 
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gone to be cured; but to protect the rising generation from 
like evils, which, let us add, have had no litile to do in origin- 
ating this dire rebe llion, we would implore all, who are in posi- 
tions of influence, to endeavor promptly to render the educa- 
tion of our youth of beth sexes, henceforth, less showy and 
more sound ; and, as a main means thereto, to give a high 
and prominent place to the study of PHiLoLogy and— 
we must add—oft Evcuip. 

Let us now pass on to view some of what we define 
as the * pleasures” of philology, in doing which we shall 
of course confine ourselves to our own language, and shall 
make free use of the works at the head of our article. And, 
first, it will be easy to show how much of beauty and of 
poetry may be embodied in a single word, but which, with- 
out the light of philology, would remain hidden from our 

gaze. ‘“ As the sun can image itself alike in the tiny dew- 
drop ils in the mighty ocean, and as perfectly in the one as 
in the other, so the spirit of poetry can dwe ll in, and glori fy 
alike, a word and an Iliad.” Popular language espec ially 
abounds in it—in words used in an imaginative sense, words 
indicating not the reality, but the resemblance. Thus at 
Naples the fishermen commonly eall the lesser storm-waves 
“necore,” or sheep, the larger “ cavalloni,” or horses ; an 
image, whose truth is readily recognized by every one who 
has ever watched the billows rolling in their measured and 
alternate order upon the shores of that love ly bay. A good 
illustration of this poetry in words is given by one of the 
writers before us, though we can only present the substance 
of his remarks, in the word “tribulation.” All know the 
general meaning of this word, “ sorrow, affliction, anguish,” 
but how it comes to mean this is less generally known. It is 
derived from the Latin word “tribulum,’” meaning the 
threshing instrument with which the Roman husbandmen 
separated the corn from the husks ; and the primary meaning of 
‘“ tribulatio” was the act of this separation. One of the Latin 
Fathers appropriated the word and image for the setting 
forth of a higher truth ; and, since sorrow, distress and adver- 
sity were the means appointed for separ ating all that was 
light and trivial and poor in man, from the solid and the 
true—their chaff from their wheat—therefore he called these 
sorrows and trials * tribulations’”—* threshings,” that is, of 
the inner spiritual man, without which there could be no 
fitting him for the heavenly garner. As a proof that a single 
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word often not only contains poetry, but a whole concen- 
trated poem in itself, may be quoted a beautiful composition 
by George Wither, which will be found to be throughout 
simply an expanding of the image and idea conveyed by this 
word * tribulation” 


“Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 
Yea, = the mill the grains in pieces tear, 
The richness of the tlour will scarce appear. 
So, till . en's petra crrent afflictions touch, 
If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wher at in straw, they have not yet 
That valne which in threshing they may get. 
For till the bruising flails of God’s corrections 
Have threshéd out of us ovr vain affections ; 
Till those corruptions, which do misbecome is, 
Are by thy sacred Spirit winnowed from us; 
Until from us the straw of worldly treasures, 
Till all the dusty chaff of empty pleasures, 
Yea, till [His tlail upon us Ile doth lay, 
To thresh the husk of this our flesh away, 
And leave the soul uncovered; nay, yet more, 
Till God shall make our spirit very poor, 
We shall not up to highest wealth aspire, 
But then we shall, and that is my desire.” 


Coleridge has well observed that, “ In order to get at the 
full meaning of a word, we should present to our mind the 
full visual image that forms its primary meaning.” The strik- 
ing truth and wisdom of this remark are aptly illustrated by 
the example just quoted, and we add, it is only by the study 
of philology that we can possibly follow out ‘Coleridge's 
advice. Instances of this embodiment of poetry in words 
ure of frequent occurrence in geographical names, as, for 
example, in many of the Indian names of places in this coun- 
try, some of which breathe the very spirit of a beauti- 
ful, though simple, poetry ; thus, take Florida—do we not 
acquire some other ideas respecting it, when we learn that 
it was originally so named by the Spanish adventurers, 
because it presented to their delighted eyes a rich and gor- 
geous prospect of a nee garde n, and so they 
named it the “ Flower-land”? A like circumstance to that 
trom which, as we learn from Fazio del Uberti, lovely 
Florence—destined in after ages to be the garden- -birthplac e 
of such flowers of song and art and science and enterpris- 
ing intellect as Dante ~and Petrarch, and Boecaccio, Guic- 
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ciardini, Galileo, and Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Cellini, and Amerigo Vespueci—derived its name. 


* Poiché era posta in un prato tiori, 
Le donno il nome ello, onde s ‘ing rloria.’ 


There is a graphie poetry in the descriptive name of 
the peninsula of Greece—* Morea”—the mulberry leaf, 
which, notwithstanding Fallmerayer’s attempt to substitute 
a Slavonic root, is the true derivation; and in “ Trinacria,”’ 
* The Triangular Land,” the classic name of Sicily, and in 
** Dominica,” as discovered on the Lord’s Day, and in * Na- 
tal,”’ from Natalis, because discovered on the ** Natalis dies ”’ 
of our Saviour—Christmas day. 

The poetry in the names of flowers has been so marked 
and abundant as to attract the attention of all persons of 
susceptibility and cultivated taste, nor can probably any bet- 
ter or more simple example be adduced than the name of 
the “daisy ” that lovely and yet most modest little English 
flower, whie h has been the subje ct of the poet’ 8 sohg since 
English poetry has had an existence. The ‘ day’s-eve ” 
was the original meaning of the name, as we learn trom 
Chaucer : 

* That well by reason it men callen may 
The daisie, or else the eye of day.” 

To the sun in the heavens, as Trench observes, this 
name, “ eye of day,” was naturally first given; and those 
who transferred the title to our little tield-flower meant. 
no doubt, to liken its inner yellow disc or shield to the great 
golden orb of the sun, and the white florets, which encircle 
this dise, to the rays which the sun spreads on all sides round 
him. What imagination was here, to suggest a compari- 
son such as this, binding together, as this does, the smallest 
and the greatest! What a travelling of the poet’s eye, with 
the power which is the privilege of that eye, from earth to 
heaven and from heaven to earth, and uniting both! 

If we range every other department of nature and _ art, 
we shall not fail to find numerous instances of this word- 
embodied poetry. Thus, in natural history, the name of the 
camelopard, and the historical account we have of its having 
been given, not by the slow and artificial inveption of the 
scientific naturalist, but by the spontaneous outburst of the 
Roman people’s voice, when first, in the shows exhibited by 
Julius Cesar, they beheld the graceful and stately gir afle, 
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combining, though with far greater grace, something of the 
height and proportions of the camel with the spotted skin 
of the pard; in Horace’s words : 


* Diversum confusa genus panthera camelo.” 


In mineralogy} the “ topaz”? may be adduced, taking its 
name, as Pliny te ils us, from the verb rozaéerv, “ to conjec- 
ture,’ because men were only able to conjecture the position 
of the cloud-econcealed island from which it was brought ; 
and the carbuneulus—* the little live coal ”—how expressive 
a name of the fiery red color of that a, stone to which 
it was applied! 

But, not to multiply examples, we may rest assured that 
the better acquainted we become with philology, the more 
readily shall we discover rich stores of gems of word-embodied 
poetry in every field of science, art, and nature. Have we 
not said, in however desultory a manner, more than enough 
to prove that the study of philology i is absolutely essential to 
an intelligent appreciation of all that is best and most beau- 
tiful in our language and literature ; and that its cultivation 
is, in faet, a condition of true and sound esthetic culture 7 
Now, let us see whether it is not a valuable preserver and 
protector of moral truths and historie facts. A large portion 
of the last of the works in our heading is devoted to the 
former of these points, of the purport of which we shall, to 
some extent, avail ourselves. One of the first things that 
strikes any one who glances thoughtfully down the columns 
of a dictionary, is the large and various number of words he 
ineets, indicative of human sin and human suffering. We 
are not about to enter into any of the theological inferences to 
be drawn from this. It is enough to say that, knowing what 
we do of human life, we know it must be so. And the great 
moral which these mighty word-facts should impress upon 
every observer of them is, not to be driven down into a deeper 
despair for himself and humanity, as though there were no 
help in God or man, but to remember that the former has 
been promised, in His own word—the word of Him who is the 
Truth—but that He expects man to do his part also, and that 
therefore the recalling of these unhappy facts, in the lessons 
of philology, should only be a fresh incentive to each to do 
his duty, and to endeavor, pro virili parte—* like a MAN” 
to alleviate these sins and-sorrows of his fellow men, hie 
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spirit being that of one of the most touching strains we 
remember : 


“Tf I were a voice, a consoling voice, 
I'd tly on the wings of air: 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek, 
And calm and truthful words I'd speak, 
To save them from despair. 
I would tly, 1 would fly o’er the crowded town, 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the hearts of suffering men, 
And teach them to look up again !” 


If men, or the majority of men, could only be brought to 
act in the true Christian spirit of these lines, and, especially, 
of the last, the “« Worcester,” or the “ Webster,” that should 
be published a hundred years hence would contain a vastly 
diminished number of these sin-and-sorrow words, or, at 
least, would have them marked as antiquated. The deterwr- 
ation of words, though in a certain sense connected with the 
preceding point, is also interesting in a purely philological 
point of view. For example, the word “ knave,” which is 
with us a term of strong opprobrium, formerly only meant 
boy, or lad, and is, indeed, still the German knabe, but has 
gradually descended in meaning, first to servant-man, and so 
down to its present signification. Horne Tooke, indeed, de- 
rives this word from ne-haban, third person singular of the 
A. S. nabhban, meaning “one who hath nothing,’ 7. ¢., nei- 
ther good nor bad qualities; but we dissent from his view. 
“ Varlet,” again (pace H. Tooke), originally meant only a 
serving-man, for his theory is by no means proved by ‘the 
passage in Douglas, quote d by him : 


* The bissy kn: ap is and Verlotis of his stabil 
About them stood.”—Douglas, b. xii. p. 409, 


as any scholar, who compares the context, will easily per- 
ceive. In fact, we may here once for all remark that though 
‘The Diversions of Purley” is a most interesting book, 
marked by great ingenuity, and which exercised a most 
healthy, stimulating influence on the study of English ety- 
mology at the time, it abounds in theories and etymologies 
which, however ingenious, will by no means stand the test 
of a stricter and truer philology ; and yet every student of 
English ought to read the book, after he has become well 
grounded in the principles of thescrence. Once more: ‘¢ ofticious,” 
a word that now conveys so disagreeable an idea—for most 
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of us heartily dislike an “ officious’’ person—originally signi- 
fied * full of kind attentions,” as in Milton : 
** Yet not to earth are those bright luminaries 
Officious, but to thee, earth’s habitant.” 

“ Crafty,” again, formerly meant “ pertaining to art or skill,” 
as we find it in Piers’ Plouhman and Wickliffe’s Translation of 
Revelation, 1Stheh.: ‘ Each craftyman and each craft.” Last- 
ly, the word * resent,” from the Latin re and sentio, not so very 
long since was used in a good and grateful sense, as we find in 
Barrow: “ low much moreshould we resent such a testimony of 
God’s favor” (than that of an earthly prince). Here, of course, 
it was used in the sense of ‘ being grateful for,” or “ requit- 
ing,’’ whereas now its meaning is confined to that deep dis- 
pleasure which men cherish against those from whom they 
have suffered a real or imaginary wrong. As the above are 
some few instances of the deterioration of words, so it is not 
difficult to find many of the opposite process, by which 
terms, originally of a low or bad meaning, have been purified 
and raised toa good or noble one; and it has been justly 
noticed, that the spirit of Christianity has been the main 
agent in carrying on this process. For instance, ‘ angels,” 
in Greek, ayyeAou, were originally simply “ messengers,” 
and “ martyrs,” wapropes, Witnesses, but not “ witnesses unto 
the death in attestation of the Gospel of Christ ;’ and the 
word “ sacrament” (Latin, sacramentum), until adopted and 
raised to such a place of honor by Christianity, meant, 
primarily, the sum which the two parties to a lawsuit at first 
deposite d, and afterwards beeame bound for, being so called 
because the deposit of the losing party was devoted to 

cred purposes, and, secondly, the military oath put by the 
military tribunes to the sole lie ‘rs, of the mode of whose ad- 
ministration we have an account in Polybius and Livy. Of 
the words whose etymology contains great moral truths, 
integrity” is a good example, meaning, as it does, ‘‘ entire- 
ness.”  Integritas corporis, the “integrity” of the body, 
meant, as Cicero informs us, the full possession and the 
perfect soundness of all the members of the body, and, of 
course, “ integrity,” in its present sense, is this same entire- 
ness, or completeness, transferred to the moral life. As 
another example, we nay select the word * libertine,’ which, 
passing by the original Latin meaning, so familiar to all, 
when it was first used in French, and then in English, signi- 
fied a speculative /ree-thinker in morals, religion, and, perhaps, 
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polities. And, as it has often been observed, that the 
acts of the man are sure to correspond with the promptings 
of his mind or heart, and, therefore, free-thinking inevitably 
led to free-acting, so this word naturally came, in the course 
of a few generations, to signify a profligate, licentious man. 

An analysis of the word “ kind” will afford a pleasing, 
as well as useful, moral lesson. A ‘“ kind” man is nothing 
more nor less than a kinned-man, one of kin: the term, then, 
applied as a general characteristic to any one, would mean, 
if fully understood, a man who feels the obligations of his 
kinship to other men, and faithfully endeavors to perform 
them, acknowledging that he owes to them, as his kith and 
kin, the debt of brotherly love. And so in the word “ man- 
kind,” or mankinned, which declares the relationship of all men 
to each other; and “since (as Dean Trench very justly ob- 
serves) such a relationship can only exist, in a race now seat- 
tered so widely and divided so far asunder, through a common 
head, we do in facet, every time we use the word ‘ man- 
kind,’ express our faith in the one common descent of the 
whole race of man. And, beautiful before, how much more 
beautiful now do the words ‘kind’ and ‘kindness’ ap- 
pear, when we apprehend the root out of which they grow ; 
that they are the acknowledgment, in loving deeds, of our kin- 
ship with our brethren ; and how profitable to keep in mind 
that a lively recognition of the bonds of blood, whether of 
those closer ones, which unite us to that which, by best 
right, we term our family, or those wider ones, which knit 
us to the whole human family, that this is the true source 
out of which all genuine love and affection must spring; for 
so much is affirmed in our daily, hourly use of the word.” 
There are many other apt illustrations of this part of our 
subject which we should like to give, did not our limits for- 
bid. The reader will find the subject, however, admirably 
discussed in Dean Trench’s work. We must pass on to the 
connection of words with History—a point which will rea- 
dily be seen to be one of the most important among the 
practical purposes or applications of philology. Every stu- 
dent, we were about to say, of ancient, but we will say, - 
all history, is paintully aware of the doubts and diffieultic 
by which the path of that study is continually blocked wn 
but he may not be so ready to suppose that the removal 
of manv of these is often to be more e asily effected by phi- 
lology than by any other means ; and yet such is the case, as 
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the labors of Niebuhr and Mommsen have amply sufficed to 
prove. Language, so far from being the frail and fleeting 
thing that the unreflecting might suppose, is, in fact, one of 
the most firm and faithful preservers of the Truth. The 
links between the Present and the Past, which, as consisting 
of special records, may have been entirely lost, she often can 
and does supply, making perfect once more the bond of his- 
toric union. Even when we have those records, we too often 
find them to be untrustworthy, but language is ever a truth- 
ful witness, if we have only learned how to question her 
aright. : 

And, before touching on any minor topics, let us here 
observe, in connection with a subject to whose investigation 
a large share of our attention has, for many years past, been 
devoted, that upon this very evidence must depend chiefly, 
if not entirely, the solution of a question, which has been 
agitated not a little in America and elsewhere, and respect- 
ing which, recently, controversy has become more than 
usually keen. We allude, of course, to the question of the 
unity of the human race. Amongst the various recent advo- 
cates of the opposite theory, a distinguished naturalist of the 
North, we believe, and Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, we 
know, have been reckoned the ablest and most influential. 
This is not the place to enter upon such a discussion, or, 
rather, our limits would prevent our doing it any justice; but 
its vast importance, as the highest and most solemn appli- 
cation of philology, claims to be distinctly pointed out, and 
all the more, as we believe the time is now drawing very 
near, When the means of arriving at a decision will have been 
at length completed. The controversy, in a few words, 
stands thus: The advocates of the unity of descent, of whom 
we do not hesitate to avow ourselves one, believe that, ac- 
cording to the account given in the Holy Seriptures of the Old 
Testament, mankind, descended from one common parentage, 
originally spoke one common language; but that, in conse- 
quence of their uniting in an attempt opposed to the will of Pro- 
vidence, God confounded their speech, and, by the variety of 
tongues thus introduced among them, brought about their dis- 
persion, and the consequent colonization of other parts of the 
world. Instead of * variety of tongues,” it might be better, 
perhaps, to have said variations of the one original tongue. The 
adversaries of revelation, and indeed some who accept the 
Bible ina certain sense, reject the whole of this narrative as a 
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myth or fable. At present we only draw attention to the point, 
as being one that the student of philology ought ever to keep 
steadily in view, as the very highest aim and purpose of his 
pursuit. For ourselves, we can only say, and we do so most 
truthfully, that, so far as our investigations of not a few of 
the ancient and modern languages, carried on, for many 
years, under favorable circumstances, with opportunities of 
frequently consulting some of the most eminent of living 
philologers, are concerned, eve ry year ’s study has strength- 
ened and confirmed our belief in the unity—in the belief, 
that is, that all the present Srostcnstl and dialects to be 
found amongst men are derived from one common parent- 
language. The grounds for this belief will, ere long, appear 
elsewhere ; meantime, we pass on to glance, for illustration’s 
sake, at some other evidences of the dependence of history 
upon philology. We have already alluded to the great 
Roman historian’s labors in this direction, and, as the written 
records of the early history of Italy have been lost, the case 
is one greatly In point. Dr. Donaldson, we may add, has in 
a most valuable and scholarly way supple mented Niebuhr’s 
labors. All who have read the history will reeall the im- 
portant conclusions which Niebuhr derives—and with 
thorough satisfaction, in general, to the scholar’s mind—as to 
the races by which the Italian soil was oceupied, and the 
relations in which they stood to each other—from an analysis 
of the words in the Latin language, which are severally de- 
rived from a Greek or ‘other source. He remarks on the 
subject that “it cannot be mere chance that the words for 
house, field, plough, ploughing, wine, oil, milk, kine, swine, 
and others, relating to tillage and the gentler ways of life, agree 
in Latin and in Greek, while all objects appertaining to 
war or the chase are designated by words utterly un-Grecian.” 
And hence, he draws the conclusion that Italy was inhabited 
by two races, the warlike conquerors and the peaceful con- 
quered. Anexamination of our own language, even setting aside 
the historic records that we possess, would exhibit a simi- 
lar result. All the endearing terms of the home life and 

relations, such as father, mother, husband, wife, son, daugh- 
ter, brother, sister, home itself, the hearth, the roof; and 
again, much as we have seen it in regard to Italy, the instru- 
ments used in agriculture, and the other terms of farming, 
such as the flail, the plough, sickle, spade, and wheat, rye, 
oats, bere, and the domestic animals, “us OX, COW, sheep, &e.— 
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all these are found to be Saxon; while the terms of pride 
and power, and, we may add, of luxury, belong to the lan- 
guage of the dominant Normans. For example: sovereign, 
sceptre, realm, throne, royalty, duke, count, prince, &c.—all 
these, and similar titles, are Norman, except one, and that 
the chief of all, ‘* King’’—which, as has been noticed, would 
lead us to suspect, even had we no record of the facts, that 
the chief of the ruling race came in, not upon a new title, 
nor as overthrowing a former dynasty, but as claiming to be 
in the rightful line of succession. We find our limits to be 
already exceeded, and must therefore omit several other illus- 
trations. In the present paper, whose leading object has 
been to arouse the public mind to the importance and inter- 
est of this study, we have purposely abstained from entering 
into critical discussions, or going beyond the limits of our 
own language. In a future article, however, we propose to 
give a sketch of the progress, during the last century, of the 
science of philology in general. 


Arr. VIIL—1. Communication from the Governor, og tting the 
Report of the Engine er-in-Chief of the State of New York. 


2. Maritime Interests of the South and West. By Lieut. Maury. 


At present, there does not seem to be much danger that 
we shall be troubled with invasion. Whatever may have 
been the disposition of England, while the Trent difficulty 
was pending, it is not likely now that she will interfere, in 
any way, in our present difficulties. Assuming it to be true 
that, notwithstanding the surrender of Mason and Slidell, 
in compliance with her demand, her attitude towards us 
coutinued hostile, there is no reason to doubt that her 
intentions, if not her feelings, have undergone a consider- 
able change within the last month. Apart from the al- 
tered tone of the English press, this is sufficiently evi- 
dent from her Majesty’s recent Speech to her Parliament. 
Without pausing to inquire whether we owe the change to 
an improvement in the temper, or sense of justice, of the 
British government, or to that wholesome respect which an 
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army of 700,000 men is so well calculated to inspire, we 
proceed to make a few observations on the importance of 
being prepared for any contingency that may arise. Neither 
England nor any other nation can blame us for putting our 
harbors in a state of efficient defence—especially those of 
our principal seaboard cities. Louis Philippe commenced the 
fortifications of Paris, Havre, Cherbourg, St. Malo and Bor- 
deaux, almost simultaneously, in the midst of profound peace, 
and no one believes now that he had any hostile intention in 
doing so. A similar remark would ap ply to the strongest 
fortresses of Russia, Austria and Prussia. 

But scarcely two years have elapsed since England her- 
self spent millions on her national defences ; while her lead- 
ing organs were openly discussing the probability and 


possible results of a French invasion. Until she had ex- 
pe ‘nded immense sums in strengthening her torts, and build- 
ing new war vessels, it was in vain that Louis Napoleon 


assured her that she had nothing to fear from him. France 
took no offence, however; and why should England take 
offence now against us? At all events, it is not against the 
well- -prepared and strong, that any nation, however bellige- 


rent, IS most disposed to take offence. The experience of the 
world proves the reverse of this—and certainly, the con- 
duct of England forms no exception to the rule. While we 


were all united, and consequently powerful, she treated us 
with the greatest respect as a nation; when she was led to 
believe that we were weak, because we did not suppress a 
formidable rebellion in two or three months, she soon al- 
tered her tone. First, she believed that but little resistance 
would, or could, be made against secession. The prompt- 
ness and enthusiasm with which the people of all the loyal 
states rushed to arms, in defence of the Union, eonvineed 
her that this was a mistake; and, for a time, she ceased to 
insist that our downfall was at hand. But the result 
of the battle ef Bull Run changed her mind again. 
Now, she was sure that the Secessionists were braver 
than the Federalists—that, in short, the latter could never 
couquer the former—nay, that it was more probable that 
they would be conquere «d themselves ; and that, in time, we 
should all have to submit to the Southern yoke. In this 
view of the case she continued to indulge, until the taking 
of Hatteras and Port Royal by our navy, when she began to 
regard us once more with some marks of esteem. Without 
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entering into further partic ulars on this point, we may safely 
conelude, that when she has been made ae quainte “d with our 
recent splendid victories in the taking of Roanoke Island, 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, &e., she will have little disposi- 
tion to pick a quarrel with us on any such absurd grounds as 
our undertaking, in obedience to the instinct of self- -preserva- 
tion, to strengthen our harbor fortifications. But were it 
otherwise, should we leave our large and wealthy cities at 
the mercy ot any great Kuropean power, that might seek a 
pretext to attack them? Have we not already been taught 
how humiliating, as well as dangerous, it is to be unprepared 
for war when it is forced upon us? 

It is needless to discuss this point at any length. We 
believe that ninety-nine out of every hundre dof.our loyal citi- 
zens are in tavor of construeting such works at the 


il entrance 
of our harbors, let them cost what the y may, as 
deemed suflicient by competent engineers to secure the satety 
of our principal cities. We believe that for no other purpose 
would money be contributed more readily. Certainly 


telligent business man would 


. 1 
Would be 


ho ili- 
erudge to be taxed for such a 
purpose 5 if he did, his loyalty might well be questioned. 
The reason Is obvious enough. Supposing, for ¢ xainple, that 
a large hostile fleet as peared before New York, li ay ing for ed 
its way down the Narrows, who is so credulous as to believe 
that if would return without doing ten times more harm, 
within range of the heart of the eity, than the amount 
it would have cost, in the form of taxes or 


voluntary col- 
tributions, to effectually prevent its entrance? Perhaps 

would not bombard the city ; if not, its forbearance would 
he dearly bought; it would undoubtedly levy large contribu- 
tions on all who have property that could be seized upon. 
This would be in strict accordance with the laws of war. 
Unfortunately, there are but too many examples of this 
mode of wartare. Athens, Lisbon, Madrid and Naples have 
in turn had to pas large Suis, in order to save themselve 
trom bombardment. And that it is still worse to refuse to 
pars or to surrender, when the harbor defences are 
not sufliciently strong, we have a startling example 
the case ot ( ‘openhagen. Be it remembered that 
there was no deelaration of war against Denmark. Thos 
would have given the Danes time to make some ded: [e 


preparations tl hough they had done nothing to excite hostility. 


Lheir only erime was, to have a large fleet which micht possi- 
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this may happen, they are called upon to surrender it 
As a mutter of course, the retuse so unreasonable a de nana. 


The result was, that the whole Danish fleet was destroved o1 


captured—seventeen sail sunk, burned, or seized; six thou- 
sand Danes killed and taken prisoners. Six years alter, thy 
same nation is found guilty of the new erime of having built 
another fleet, and it is resolved to destroy this too. Wi 
moet also cite the e se of Geno , which, if possible, Sa Stl 
more tearful warn me than that of Copenhagen. i 
precisely to guard against attacks like these that Lo 
hilippe connnenced the tortilficutions above referred to: 
indeed, they had the effeet ol engaging the attention of 
the best engineers In every aritime nation ith Kurope 
Previous to the first attack on Copenhagen, the tortress 
ot Cro iIstTuUdgt, LOW conusiderec lipregnable, Vis 1) iT 
iuconsicde rabie fort, au thie TOrtress of Seba topol } ‘ 
scarcely been commenced. In view of hese faets, we 
had expected to find SOTne vial ible SUYULeSTIOIS 1 Lhe pa - 
pliet Ww ich stands first at the head of our article, seein 
that itis the ** Re port of the E olneer-in-( hielo: the St e 


ol New York 7 Ly it never ly ive We bee hn more uUbrtteriy a } 


: ] ! 1 ] ’ 4 
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huaurvpor eflences, Contalming something that was not gehe- 
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timber, by order of his Excelleney Governor Morgan, for 
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another paper, by one whose name is not given; but the 
former was written nearly three years ago (1859), and the 
latter eight years; and all know that important improve- 
ments have since been made, especially in cannon. If any 
observations, that can be called new, have been added to 
these extracts by Gen. McArthur, it is such as the following: 
‘A landing in the face of a dense p ss attacked upon their own 
ground, daring and determined in the defence of their homes, and their 
forces constantly augmented by petirccoe ming numbers from other quar- 


ra, would be a most dangerous experiment for uny enemy to attempt, 


werer atr hig ¢ and well prepar ed and equip ped. )4. 


It requires but a small amount of scientifie skill—nay, 
of ordinary intelligence—to see that our engineer-in-chief is 
by no means a safe authority as to the means necessary for 
the defence of our large cities. Were it otherwise, then, 
there would be no use in our undertaking to capture any of 
the large cities of the South. But it is well known that a 
dense population can otter but feeble resistance to a well-dis- 
ciplined army. To refer again to Cope nhagen—had not that 
city a * dense population” when it was captured by Nelson 7 
What people in the world are braver or more patriotic than 
the French 7 yet did not the allies take possession of their 
capital in 18157 Even New York has not a denser popula- 
tion than Paris; nor is the population of the whole United 
States, trom Maine to California, so large as that of Franee 
was in ISI5. Itseems to us that, instead of making state- 
ments like this, and filling his * Report’ with extracts from 
papers which, although valuable when written, if acted upon, 
he should rather have devoted lis attention to some definite 
system of defences. But the most important information he 
gives us is that which relates to the number of guns mounted 
and unmounted in the different forts, commanding the ap- 
proaches to the city. It seems that, when he prepared his 
Report, there were but 222 guns mounted along the Narrows, 
wlule nearly as many more were required for the forts already 
completed. There is ho doubt but we require several hew 
forts in New York, in order to enable us to bid defiance to 
any foree which the great maritime powers of Europe might 
bring against us; at the same time, we have every confidence 
that, if Fort Columbus, Castle William, Fort Richmond, 
Battery Hudson, Fort Schuyler, Sandy Hook, &e., were 

carrisoned by such, for example, ¢ of our militia regiments as 
the Thirty-seventh and Twenty-second, the most tormidable 
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fleet that could be sent against us would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to approach the city. 

We have statistics enough at hand, altogether independ- 
ent of the Report of the chief engineer; but, for obvious 
reasons, we do not deem it advisable to publish them just 
now ; we prefer to wait until the different works are in a 
better position to resist an attack than they are at present, 
hoping that that will not be long. In the mean time, sev- 
eral hew works should be commenced at once. There is ho 
excuse for delaying them; for Congress has already appro- 
priated the sum of $1,050,000 for the fortifications of New 
York harbor alone. This, although by no means suflicient, 
would greatly increase the strength of our defences; and no 
sooner would Congress see that it had been judiciously ex- 
pended, than it would appropriate any further sums deemed 
necessary to compte te the works ; SO that, before the end of 
two years, we might be in a position to resist the combined 
attacks of England and France, should any such be made. 

On the present occasion we can say no more of the de- 
fences of other Northern cities, whether on the Atlantic or 
the great lakes, than that we hope the yw ill not be neglected. 
Boston, especially, should be secured from all danger, since, 
next to New York, it is the most important city in the loyal 
states. As for Philade ‘I phia, it is easily de fended; the large st 
feet that even Great Britain could concentrate on any one 
point would hardly venture to enter the Delaware as far as 
Delaware city ; and, even if it did, it would still be nearly 
forty miles from Philadelphia. But the best way to make 
sure of this is, to build two or three strong forts on Delaware 
Bay—say opposite Smyrna and Melville. 

Desultory as these remarks ne cessarily are, on account of 
the brief space we have now left, they remind us that it is 
nothing new for Lieut. Maury to favor the plans of the 
Secessionists. We have now before us a paper of his, pub- 
lished in the * Southern Quarterly Review,” nearly twenty 
years ago, and subsequently copied into the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger.” Its object is two-fold : first, to arouse 
the cotton-growing states to a due sense of their superior 
importance, as compared to the Northern states; secondly, 
to induce Congress to fortify all the principal cities and har- 
bors of the South. An extract or two will give a more cor- 
rect idea of the character of this paper than any observations 
we could now make upon it. 
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In reply to those who maintained that the chief, if not 
the only, resouree of the South was its cotton, Lieut. Maury 
ireued as follows, in the paper under consideration : 
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According to the reasoning of Lieut. Maury, the man who 
vives a dowrv ot $500 to each of two or three daughters, 
gives evidence of as much wealth, and as ample resources as 
his neighbor, who v1VeSs an equ il amount to each of twelve 
daughters; yet it may be regarded as a fair specimen ot se- 
cession logic. But he gives us a good deal more of the same 


Kine. 


Livery body has heard ot the ( ‘hinese wly, on Visiting 
krance and OF eland, Was so much disgusted with the in| abit- 
auts, beeause none of them wore queues, as all respectable 
people do in China. ‘“ The state of New York,” says Lieut. 
Maury .** GTOWS HO COTTON, ho hen ): no tobaeco,. no rice. Nor 
does it supply commerce with any of its sugar.” It follows 


from this, that New York isa poor and dependent regio " t} 


iat 
could not exist if the South should choose to withhold her 
boundless resourees, if only for a single vear! * She’ (New 


York), he says, “may have lumber and ashes ; but when we 


come to reckon in millions, we shall find that these articles 
are trifling in amount.” (p. 655.) When men, having a re 
tation for being scientific and learned, would areue 
strain, in the leading journals ot the South, no wonder that 
the people should believe that they could withdraw from the 

ie people should be leve That they could withdraw Trom: the 


Union whenever they thonght proper. 


in this 
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hat annoyed Lieut. Maury most was, the unwilling- 


) 
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ness of Congress to fortify the harbors of the South. “ To 

1use southern members,” he says, *‘ vessel after vessel has 
been sent there, on what has been ealled the * Survey ol 
Southern harbors’ But the officers in charge have not been 
directed to search ior harbors oO! the requisite depth Ol 
witers tney ive been sen to survey those niet. | Was 
aire idy Knowh, a not water enough to adin Trigate aud 
larger vessels. Since Captain Tati ssurvey, the Tortugas 

ve alwavs received the go-by,”’ &e.  Seeretary Floyd, in 
the ple itude of his treasouable zeal, was not more anxious to 
give every possible aid to the secessionists, than was Lieuten- 
al Maury, so « irlv as TS54. ‘| 1 lattel had little idea that 
WEY West and the Tortugas could be he kl by the Fedet 
ecovernment, agamust the sovereign will ol the cotton 
states. 

“Only ee millions of dollars,’? he says—* less than 
the harbor defences ol Nortolk have cost—are req red, 
according to the estimates ot the engineer depart nt, to 
pub Hoth Ke West and the ‘Tortugas in a Compiete state 


of defence, What are three millions in comparison with 
| 


the interests at stake 4 It is not a tithe of wh tr 
( West have paid for the defences of t North.’ In order to 
pues ify remarks ot this kind, OCCASION il allusions are made to 
e aggressive spirit of England. But just then South Caro- 
lina was nearly as impatient for secession as she was whe 
she commeneoed the present rebellion ; and Lieutenant Mam 
Was anxious to give her all the aid in his power, under the pre- 
tence Of warning the whole nation acvaimmst the machinatio 
Oo} (rreat br ll. 

Fortunately, however, his effbrts did not avail rithe 
agalust the Union; but still less than those of Floyd. Had 
he known that when the day of trial ¢came—while trease 
Wis Gol’ its worst—the Federal flag would still continue 
to wave over Key West and the Tortugas. far from being au 
advocate for fortifying those important positious, his subse- 
quenteonau shows thathe wou d have turned all hisintliuence 


hh Lie OPpPosite aALectlon, There are many others whose a 
‘ . 
Interesting to trace 


sigtis agvalust the goveruiment it would De 


anner; but we find we must close tor 


bau . ili Stil ir in ; 

pre ent. io rtne Lye ret fit of the Sout 1 as vell as the Non il, 

hope that bet rethe tinre comes acai to treat the subject 
purnal, the good old Union under which all sections enjoyed s 
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much prosperity and happiness will have been restored in its in- 
tegrity. Withoutany disposition to boast or to underrate south- 
ern bravery or courage, it may besaid that the Federal army has 
now become completely master of the situation. Our recent 
victories, brilliant and important as they undoubtedly are, 
we can only regard as the first efforts of a great army, after 
it has been brought under proper discipline. They have, in- 
deed, given the Union forces a prestige, which will have its 
effect in Europe as well as in the revolted states. Other 
great battles have yet to be fought, however, but we do not 
hesitate to predict that the result of these will be not only 
the restoration of the Union in all its integrity; we feel 
equally confident that henceforth the gallant defenders of 
the Union will be spoken of throughout the world under the 
proud title of “ the victorious armies of the Republic.” 


Awr. IX.—1. Democracy in America. By Avexis De Tocqvevinie. 
Translated by Henry Reeve, New York: 1848. 

2. Colonial History of the United States. By James Grananr, 
LL. D. Philadelphia: 1846, 

3. Secret Proceedings of the Federal Convention. By Chief Justice 
Yates. Washington: 1838. 

{ Exposition of the Constitution. By JoserH Story, LL. D. Bos- 
ton: 1840. 

5. The Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States. By W. 
A. Durer, LL. D. Boston: 1856. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that, while, generally speaking, no 
writers are more candid or reliable than educated English- 
men, no Englishman has ever given to the public any com- 
prehensive analysis of the American form of government. 
To a French writer* is the mother country indebted for the 
best account ever published of the civilization of her North 
American colonies. The leading journals, magazines, and 
reviews of England assume that American democracy is not 
three quarters of a century old—that scarcely has it attained 
the full age of man, three score years and ten—before it is 


®°M. De Tocqueville 
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seized with the throes of dissolution ; and because a gigantic 
rebellion has sprung up which is not put down in a single 
year, in a country which is as large a@ all Europe, theretore 
it is concluded that American demoe racy is short-lived, and 
incapable of standing the strain of adversity, while monarchy 
alone has permanence and stability. ‘ Every nation,” says 
the London Times of January 17th, ‘has the right of select- 
ing its own form of government, but that of the United 
States seems to us to have been suited only for the fairest 
of weather, and not for the dark tempests which have of 
late assailed the republic.” This judgment is, to say = 
least, premature. In a few months this country has deve 
oped a military strength, unexampled, for so brief a time, in 
the history of nations; and now, when it has begun to 
strike, it would seem but decent for our transatlantic cous- 
ins to abide the result. England has not dispatched her 
own civil wars so speedily that she is entitled to lecture 
other nations on the subject. Her wars with Scotland 
extended over a period of tour or five centuries, and it was 
only in 1707 that Scotland finally yielded her independence 
and consented to a permanent union with the dominant power, 
and it was not till more than a century afterwards that the 
corrupt parliament of Ireland, after numerous civil wars, 
surrendered her legislative independence, so that she became 
incorporated into *“* the United Kingdom”—a union which 
is not very firmly cemented after the lapse of three score 
years. How has it been even in England itself? “ The 
creat rebellion” began in 1638, in the reign of Charles I., and 
the revolution “to restore the former constitution and to 
counteract the recent encroachments” of the kings* was not 
completed till 1688—a period of half a century, during which 
hot only England, but Scotland and Ireland were desolated 
by fire and sword, and the monarchy itself was suspended 
tor eleven years by the commonwealth. 

If a rebellion in the United States, and failure to put it 
down in a few months, be a valid argument against American 
de *mocrac y : it wouk 1 prove too much, and, ad fortiori, de Mmol- 
strate the weakness of monarchy, proving that it is more 
suited, than a republic, “for fair weather, and not for dark 
tempests.” The periodical revolutions and insurrections in 
Kuropean monarchies do not argue much for the strength of 
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their institutions. The republie of Rome endured for 466 
years, during whieh time it ruled the world. How feeble 
became the swav of the empire that succeeded it, till at last 
the mighty Roman power ceased to exist! The Dutch con- 
federate republic, consisting of seven United Provinces, sue- 

esstully resisted the whole powe r of Sp iin, then the greatest 

ionarchy of Europe, for a period of eighty years, and estab- 
lished its independe nee at last. It endured for 227 vears, 
when it became a kingdom, with the father of Louis N; apole on 
on the throne. Even the power of the Holy Alliance could 
not keep the country long united, after it was reduced by 
external violence to monarchy. The dissimilarity ot lan- 
guage, religion, and race did not a union under the 
confederation, But, under a monarehy, the discordant ele- 
ments worked a disintegration, in an and Holland and 
Beloinm have been, ever since, separate kingdoms. Switzer- 
land is a remarkable example of the endurance of conteder- 
ated republics. it is now 550 years old, and, during tive 
centuries and a half, it has held its own against the encroach- 


ments of surrounding monarchies. In recent years, its 
strength has been tested in a rebellion like our own, which 
it speedily erushed, and still “the free Switzer bestrides 


lone his chainless mountains.” Yet, neither do the Duteh 
Republ c nor the Swiss Contederacy present, in their forms 
of government, the unity and consolidation of the United 
States of Ameriea. The United Provinces were more inde- 
pendent, aud enjoyed a higher degree of State rights, than 
i@ communities of the American confederation; and the 
Swiss Cantons have reserved to themselves more sovereignty, 
and given less of it to the federal governinent, than the 
American States have done. Our system is undoubtedly au 
iuprovement on theirs, and is ealeulated for greater stability. 
Republics are more vigorous in war than ln peace. The 

old Roman Re publ ic isane xample. France, when it was a 
republic, was able to crush internal rebellion, and to battle 
successiully against all Kurope in arms. It was only when 
became an empire that it was conquered and passed under 
the yoke. What would have beea the fate of England long 
since, had she not been an island ? e insular position 
and he ‘YY maritime supremacy, the result of her commercial! 


necessities, alone have saved her from sar ting swallowed up by 
Franee. Tt is not, therefore, any inherent strength in her 
ior of Goverment that om enabled England to maintain 
her independence and the integrity of her Kingdom. e 
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It is peace and prosperity, not war and adversity, that are 
most dangerous to awepublic. With the exception of the in- 
significant and inconclusive war with England, from 1812 
to 1815, we have had nothing deserving the name of war 
since the Revolution. Had a war broken out between the 
United States and some fort ign power before the commence- 
ment of the present rebellion, it would most probably have 
saved us from internal strife. It is to faetion ul dis- 
union a republic is most likely to beeome a prey, in a 
period of peace and prosperity, and foreign war lhushes 
the voice of faction and unites the people. Even this 
civil war will have a salutary effect upon the country, by 
giving a mortal blow to the corruption which has grown 
so strong from impunity, owing to the facility which the in- 
stitutions and resourees of the country pre sent for mal 


no 
aint 


money, and to the general eagerness of competitors in the race. 
If the struggle with rebellion should be crowned with success, 
as the developments of the campaign now indicate, the Unior 
will be cemented more firmly than ever, and a new anda 
long lease of nationa lite will be Tuarunrer d to t] ere } iblie. 


But if a dissolution should be the result of the war, and that 
two contederacies should be established instead of one, Ameri- 
can democracy would not thereby be ended, but only the 
territorial extent of the United States diminished. Tl ; free 


States and the territories, which lie west of them, comprise 


an area measuring half of Europe. Democracy is not over- 
thrown, but a particular form of it called in question. Our 
present Federal system differs in some important respects from 


every other which preceded it in the history of thre world. 
It was regarded at the time it was adopted, by some of the 


ablest and wisest men of the period, as * an experiment,” an 


experiment not merely to determine whether universal suf 
lrage and the largest liberty are eco npatible with order and a 
strong central government, but to ascertain whether two 


svstems of civilization could exist in harmony in the same re 


PetLtie. Had the population been entirely homogeneous, and 


had no contlieting interests existed, depending upon climate 


and geographical lines, the task of forming a constitution 
> SO thoroughly uuder- 


stood and so devotedly championed thi principle s of human 


would } ive been eusy to men. wh 
liberty. But this was not the case, and a different constitu- 
tion was adopted from that which otherwise would have 
emanated from the signers of the Declaration of [nd pend- 
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ence. It was founded on compromise. Its authors did not 
assume that it was perfect. Far from it, they knew its de- 
tects, but it was the best they could have made under all the 
circumstances, and it cost not a single drop of human blood. 
George Washington, the president of the convention that 
adopted the Constitution, thus writes of it immediately after 
the completion of the work :* 

‘The various and opposite interests which were to be conciliated, the 
local prejudices which were to be subdued, the diversity of opinions and 
sentiments which were to be reconciled, and, in fine, the sacrifices which 
were necessary to be made, on all sides, for the general welfare, combined 
to make it a work of so intricate and difficult a nature, that I think it is 
much to be wondered at, that anything could have been produced with 
such unanimity, as the Constitution proposed.” ‘I do most firmly believe 
that, in the aggregate, it is the best constitution that can be obtained at 
this epoch; and that this, or a dissolution of the Union,t awaits our choice, 
and is the only alternative before us.” 


Again in 1790, after all the States had ratified the Con- 
stitution, and he had become first President of the United 
States: “ The establishment of our new government seemed 
to be the last great experiment for promoting human happi- 
ness by a reasonable compact in civil sotiety. It was to be,in 
the first instance, in a considerable degree, a government of 
accommodation, as well as a government of laws.” 

The Constitution of which the * Father of his Country ” 
thus speaks is not like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which altered not. It makes provision for its own amend- 
ment, and, since its adoption, twelve amendments have been 
actually made, and a thirteenth was proposed at the Second 
Session of the Eleventh Congress, but, not having been rati- 
tied by a sufficient number of the States, it did not become 
a part of the fundamental law. Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses deem it necessary, is enjoined to pro- 
pose further amendments, or, on application of the Legisla- 
tures of two thirds of the several States, to call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of the Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the sev- 
eral States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 


© See Sparks’ Life of Washington 


+ This expression shows that *‘ the Union’’ existed before the present Con- 
stitution, under another, which did not work well. It may be found necessary to 
introduce new changes, to preserve the Union. 
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one or other mode of ratification may be proposed by Con- 
gress. Had Congress, two years, or even fourteen months, 
ago, in the spirit ot Washington’s letter, proposed such 
amendments as would have loosed the Gordian knot of the 
vexed question which has agitated the country for the last 
few years, the Union might now be intact, and civil war still 
unknown to this onee happy land. It is now too late to 
solve the difficulty in this peaceful manner. But when the 
contest of the sword is terminated, there is no reason why 
the Constitution should not be amended so as to harmonize 
with the altered cireugstances of the country. There is only 
one limitation to amendments, and that is, that **no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” 

It was not in a day that the English Constitution was 
formed. It is the growth of centuries—now a little and then 
a little, and most of it at the expense of sanguinary wars. 
The American Constitution is also of slow growth; for, 
though it wars put together by the labors of a single (onven- 
tion, in less than four months, its principles and provisions 
were the fruits of the experience of many generations, and 
in good part it already existed in the constitutions and laws 
of the Colonies. Indeed, the Constitution of 1787 contains 
only two or three improvements upon the “ Articles of Con- 
federation,” adopted ten years before—improvements which 
time pointed out as necessary. The American system is, 
like the oak, of slow growth, but of creat strength. It does 
not date from the war of the Revolution, nor trom the De- 
claration of Independence, nor trom the adoption of the pre- 
sent Constitution. It is coeval with the foundation of the 
Colonies. It is the democratic element of Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions, segregated and transplanted in the New World, 
without being choked by an overmastering growth of aris- 
tocracy. The English acorn has found here a more conge- 
nial soil and climate than its own, and has become indigenous, 
producing a tree of goodly stature and of wide-spreading 
branches. It is the growth of nearly two hundred and fifty 
vears. No sooner had the Pilgrims landed, in 1620, than 
they adopted a brief Constitution, which was i basis of 
liberty, or Magna Charta, upon which the lofty superstrue- 
ture was afterwards raised. In the year 1641, the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island unanimously declared that the 
governnient of the Colony was a democracy, and that the 
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power was vested in the body of free citizens, who alone had 
the right to make the laws and watch their execution.* “ In 
the laws ot Connecticut, as well as in all those of New 
England,” says M. De Tocqueville, “ we find the germ and 
gradual development of that township independence, which 
is the lite and lailnspring of American liberty at the present 
day.’’7 

" At the period of the first migrations, the parish systein— 
that fruitful root of free institutions—was deeply embedded 
in the habits of the English, and with it the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people had been introduced even into the 
bosom of the monarchy of the House of Tudor. 

Thus the English parish became at the North the Ameri- 
can township, While at the South it still retains its old name. 
It is the basis of our whole political SVstein. llere the } O- 
ple are the only source of power, and the popular action 1s 
nunediate and direct. The county organization is the next 
story in the edilice; then follows the State, and the Federal 
Gove riinent is the capstone which surmounts and binds the 
whol 

Even the idea of the confederation of all the colonies, 
which was realized in the Revolution, and afterwards carried 
out Into “a more pertect Union,” originated with the Puri- 
Tulis. As early as 1643, Olly twenty-three years aiter the 
arrival otf the “Mayflower, a confederation of the colonies of 
New England was formed for offence and defence, leaving to 
each its own government, while the common affairs of the 
league were managed by ad COnNLTEeSS, consisting ot two com- 
uissioners trom each community. ‘These were the colonies 
ot Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Haven. 
They leclared their conte deration to be perpetual, and StS led 
it * The United Colonies of New England.” Here is, evi- 
dently, the germ of the “ Articles of Contederation” otf all the 
Colonies In 1777, also declared to be perpetual,” and of the 
Constitution of the United States in 1787. 

It will be perceived that the contederacy which existed 
for about half a century was not a government, but a league, 


, 


and as such was a good model. But the defects in the svs- 


tem, lor the purposes of veneral governineut, were: Ist. 
rr . 


hie vant of a central executive, to act upon thie Whole, 
we J want of a general judiciary, to adjudicate between 
Code of 1 hp. 70 
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the several members, or DetWweeh any ol membel and 


the whole contederaecy. 3d. The want of a general power 


to Obtain Credit or emit money. 
It is worthy of remark, that the last proy sion in this 


league shows that it never entered into the heads of peopte 


then, that it was colnpetent tor one party to a compact to 
make itsell a judge of its own breaches of it; on the con- 
trary, 1t Was provided that such breaches should be judg “ll 
ot by the other members of the coutederacy. It Wis re- 


served tor a much later period of history, and for an ello: 


Of political ngw@enuily, to devise a mode by which a part I 
a contract can abt once make itsell judge oft - oWh Viola 
tious of 16 and nulilly at pleasure IS provisions. 


Th S leawue of the Uni ed Colotes, though methetent tor 


the purposes of an independent feneral wgovertlie 


nevertheless, the first Si p tort; and it Was OnlV ove OOWK 
by tiie mother country i ¢ Mseqiuence ot her ¢l il wat 
home, But James LL. subsequently annulled b ib iti I * 
charters frorvether, aud thls ied to a lhore eXTeusiVe co - 
tioh, i which the other colonies participated, A cony ) 
to form a weneral league took | we at Albany, in L722. | 
amore gen ral ind memorable convention was h i | 
Silliie place In 1754, consistl y ol Commissioners Trot all the 
Ne W Ie) vland colonies, and trom the province Ss ol New Yor 
Pennsylvania and Marvland. It was called at the 1 mice 
of the rovermnent ol Kenela al, and altho al the objec @! 
. ; 
Lhe TIEISEPY inh proposing It Was, to laeilitate the negotiatio 
Ol treaties with Liie ludians, The ¢ jlonial legis ipiire Who 
promptly acceded to the proposal entertained more extel- 
ve VICWS. Two of the colonies eXpressly lbstructed the 
adele? eS to enter into articles of coutederation with the othe 
colonies, for their general security in time of peace a ve 
as ll war $3 and one ot the rst acts OL The Commissioners Was 
ul s re solution threat “a union of the coloules Was ab- 
solutely necessary for their preserv: tion.’ After rejecting 
several proposals for the division of the colonies into separ 
contederacies, they uareed to a plan ol federal government ton 
the W He, COnsIStInNg of a pre sSladehnt-generali, to be app rae be 
Dy e crowh, and a general legislative COULCL, TO. Thee 
Ohee hn every year, and to be colnposed ot delegate: CH1O8C] 
triennially by the provincial assenibpiles, This ee rate 
)) OL Ulllon Was drawn up by Doctor Franklin, who att 


ea sa adeiegate rot Pennsylvania, ahd 18 to be ik 
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the more recent editions of his works, with an explana- 
tion of the motives which guided him in forming it. The 
Confederacy was to embrace all the colonies, and the 
right of peace and war with the Indian nations was to be 
vested in the general council of the confederates, subject to 
the negative of the President-General, and the ultimate ap- 
proval of the crown. It was to possess the further power 
“to raise troops, and build forts, for the defence of the colo- 
nies, and to equip vessels of war, to guard the coast and pro- 
tect commerce ;” and for these purposes the general council 
was to have power to levy such general imposts and taxes as 
should seem just and equal. This plan, it is worthy of remark, 
was adopte 1d on the 4th of July, and Lieuten: unt-Governor 
De Lancey, who presided, was the only person who oppose “dl 
it. It was rejected by the British Government, because it 
would give too much power to the people of the colonies, 
and unfolded the seeret of their strength; it was rejected by 
the colonial legislatures, as giving too much power to the 
crown. Some Americans have thought that Franklin’s 
name would have been handed down to posterity as an enemy 
to the liberties of his country, instead of an active friend, if 
this project had succeeded ; but it is probable that the saga- 
cious Franklin saw, in this union of American power and 
interests, the germ of future independence. De Lancey may 
have seen it in the same light, and, therefore, opposed it.* 
The country was not yet ripe for so great a change. It is 
evidently not the plan of a league, but of a general gorern- 
ment, and is a great stride in advance of the New England 
league. It provided for a strong executive, but made no pro- 
vision for a general judiciary, nor any for regulating the 
currency. It was, however, the pre ‘lude to a comple te inde- 
pendent government. In 1765, in consequence of the obnox- 
ious Stamp Act, the colony of Rhode Island proposed to the 
provincial assemblies to collect the sense of the colonies, and 
to unite in a common petition to the king and Parliament. 
A congress of deputies from nine of the colonies met in 
New York in October. The Stamp Act was to come into 
operation in| November. Lieutenant-Governor Colden pro- 
nounced the congress “ unconstitutional, unprecedented, and 
unlawtul,” and would give it no countenance. The con- 
gress, however, drew up a bill of rights on the subject of tax- 


Dunlap’s Listory of New York, vol. i., ch. 23 
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ation, and a lopted an address to the king. After various 

remonstrances and constitutional acts of resistance on the 
. , . : ‘ ' , 

part ol the colonies, and retaliatory acts of Violence on the 


part ot the crown, the committees ot correspondence, appointed 


in the several colonies, fixed the LOth of S« pte uber, 1774, toi 
the first meeting of the Continental Congress in Philade Iphia, 


and an association of eleven States was then and there 
tormed. This is the date of the American uy We Phe Con- 
: | } } cM } +4 - ; 
YTress applauded the course ol JiUSSAUCHUSETTS, TD Olle rive 
] + 79 ] a) " 

resistance to the ** w icked ministers, Issued a aeciaration 
ol rights, recommended a suspension ol commercial tter- 

1 ee ] 1} 4 

course With Great Britain, voted an address to the king, 
and to the people of Great Britain, and another to the inhab- 


itants of Canada. This union Wis continued by SUCCESSIVE 


elections of delegates to the general Congress, and maiutain- 

’ " f : I> . t 
ed throughevery period of the inevolution which HMiweadhacve 
ensued, and every change in our Iederal and State govern- 
nents, and is revered and cherished, by every true Aimerical 
as the source of our national prosperity, and the only 
toundation of our national inde pendence.* 


In the month of May, 1775, a hew congress, consisting of 


delegates trom twelve colonies, and clothed with amp!l ais- 
cretionary powers, met at Philace Iphia, and, soon after it as- 
sermbled, th ; accession ol Georgia comple ted th coniedera- 
tion of the Thirteen Colonies of North America. Vhev issued, 


‘ ] ] } 4 4: a 
onthe 4th of July, the celebrated Declaration of Lidepend- 
ence, the rough draft of which was made by Jeflerson. This 
was the consummation of the Revolution, and the congress 


eradually assumed all the powers ol ational sovere onty. 


4 ] 
But, as the independence al the colqmies was not yet 


achieved by arms, it was still only a revolutionary congress, 


as far as the mother country was concerned. To the colonies, 
it was a provisional covernment. Previous to the Deelar: 
on ot Independence, CONUTeSS recommended thie { rel 
color es to iwdlopt hew constitutions, ana thereby ch Chal 
emselves independent states. Hencetorth, they were } 
the United Colonies, but United States. In order to seem 


+] ¢ + dante + . 
and perpetu ite These State tustitutions, Was Gceemed expe- 


‘ Rie ae e- ‘ a ae * es { 
adient to explain, DS a Toribai wstru ent, thie hature oO Lite 
fi, tive +t ] ] : +} _ ¢ | 
lederative cotupaet, and to cebhe both he powe!) vested 

| ‘ | ‘ : - . 4 ri 
in the General Governume! nd those retained by 7 
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States. But the accomplishment of this in a satisfactory 
manner, owing to local prejudices and discordant interests, 
was attended with so much difficulty, that it was not till the 
following autumn they could be induced to agree to it. In 
November, 1777, Congress adopted the * Articles of Confed- 
eration,’ under which the United States successfully ter 
minated the Revolution. Some of the States had withheld 
theirassent, the principal objection being in respect to the wild 
lands, which were claimed by several States, while others 
urged they should fo to bear the colnmon burthen ; but on 
the Ist of Mareh, 1781, by the accession of Maryland, the 
article s of union received the unanimous approbation of the 
States. This was the first formation of a recular general 
vovernment of all the States, and continued till the Con- 
stitution came into operation, in 1788. The articles 
provided that the style ot the contederaey should he * The 


United States of America;’ that each State should retain 


its soverelgenty and independence ; that the object of the 
eague was, the general welfare and the common defence 
mous 1oOreig@n ALZTeSSION 3 that, for the management of the 
general interests, delegates shall be annually appointed by 


ne state le visiatures to meet 1n congress, each State har 
| 4 ° » ] ms ] 
ing not less than tWoO, Hor niore than seven ; and that, in de- 


$ 
termining questions in congress, each State shall have one 


vote 3 That 


no State shall engage in war, nor mnake treaties, 
Without the consent Of congress, hor lay any linposts or 
duties interfering with the treaties made by congress : that 
he * United States, in congress assembled,” shall have the 
exclusive right of making peace and war; entering into 
treaties and alliaigees ; establishing courts for the trial of pi- 


acies and felonies, and courts ot admiralty ; that CONnGTeSS 


shall have the power to determine all yuu stions and ditfer- 
ences between two or more States, which authority shall bi 
exercised by instituting a court, whose judement shall be 
inal and deeisive ; that they shall have the power to regu- 
ite the standard of weights, measures, and coin; establish 
yost-oltices : borrow money and emit bills of « redit : that 
hey may appoint a committee of the States and civil offi- 


cers to manage the general affairs of the United States, un 
der the direction of congress : and that said € mimittee, in 
he recess of congress, may exereise such powers as Con- 

ss shall vest them with : that all eharges for the ceneral 


. ie be praicl out of a Common treasury, and levied i 


il 
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lastly, that every State shall abide hy the determination of 


proportion to the value of the land within each State ; a1 


congress upon the questions submitted to It, and ¢/ ( 
shall b perpetual. 

It will be observed that the States, notwithstanding their 
jealousy of the Federal government, and their declaration 
that they retained their sovereignty and independence, yet 
granted away many attributes of sovereignty greater than 


those proposed to be vest d in the President and Couneil 


by the plan of 1754. The new plan of government had 
many deficiencl s, though more in the mode than In the prin- 
ciple. There was still wanting an erecutive Mt ud; there was 


the danger ot hav me executive and legislative powe rs coli- 
bined in the same body : there Was ho 
] 


provided, and the greatest deticlency ol 


general ju liciary 
all was, that the 
Articles of Confederation did not act upon individuals, but 
upon the States, and that the States only in their corporate 
capacity, and not the pr ople of the States, were repre sented 
in congress; that to raise men and money, it was necessary 


irough the medium of many distinet governments, 


to act tl 


and, if a State refused or neal eted to comply, there Wis LO 
remedy but war. Yet bv a comparison of the Articles of 
Confederation with the first league of 1643, and the »| in ol 
1754, it will be seen that the tendeney was from the notion 
of s parate sovereignties to that of general and united gov- 
ernment, and that each change, foun led on expr rie nce, had 

. ‘ 

i 


civen additional strenet 


¥ rth to the Contederaeyv. The associa- 
tion of 1643 was only held together by an alliance. The 
plar of 1754, though not adopted, VW AS that of a general 
eovermment and had a strone executive. The Articles of 


Contederation, though re urning to the form of a confederace 


STILL CSTUDILISHCaU aU creneral government, With greatly mcreases 
powers in theory, though defective in practice. lo the 


powers of the former congresses was superadded the right to 


emit bills of eredit, establish marine courts and judge De= 

tweeh The States. It Ss worthy of note, as Dearing upon the 
+] + ] ret +1 + ] + : + 

SCCESSION h resy, That the doctrine of baat day Was that ** the 


Union shall be perpetual,””* and that every State shall abide 
by the determinations ot the re presentatives ot the other 


: ; . “Si Pel . ‘ : , 

States im all controversies. Thus the idea of a union of 

the Colonies originated in the eartlest stage of thelr existence, 
XI \ 
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the object being the general welfare ; and, for this purpose, 
from time to time leagues and confederacies were formed, 
and these associations were always made closer and stronger 
in the progress of time and experience. But ‘a more petect 
Union was yet to come.” 

The Artieles of the Confederation were drawn up in 
haste, amidst the excitement and exigencies of war, the rights 
of political supremacy were conferred in an insufficient man- 
ner, and under an imperfect organization. In imitation ot 
all former confederacies of independent sovereliguties, the 
decrees of the federal council affeeted the States only in 
their corporate capacity ; and this was considered by the 
ablest statesmen of the time as the radical defeet.* Even 
during the war, the States began to fail in fulfilling the pro- 
visions of the federal compact; and * by the time peace was 
concluded, the discase of the government had displayed itselt 
with alarming rapidity.”* The inequality of the principle, 
by which the contributions of the States were made to the 
common treasury, caused delinquencies in several of the 
States, and the delinquencies of one were the pretext for 
those of another, till the idea of supplying the ways and 
means, by requisitions upon the individual States, was found 
to be delusive. The want of power, in congress, to regulate 
comimeree, Was another defect, and each State established its 
separate system on narrow and selfish prineiples, The mu- 
tual harmony wis lnpaired, if not destroyed. “* Kach 
State,” says Hamilton, * yielding to the voice of immediate 
lhiterest or convenience, successively withdrew its support 
from the confederation, until the frail and tottering edifice 
wis ready to fall on the heads of the people, and crush them 
beneath its ruins.”’t The ablest heads and the purest hearts 
in the nation now exercised their faculties in devising a new 
ana better form ot government. General Washington, in 
June, 1783, addressed a letter to the governors of the several 


States, in which he says: 


a) i ( +4 
’ | iV ’ Tt \ | l 
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2. A rega public Lhe 4 
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Fiesta a — ; remarked « 
Under the first head he remarked : 
edged, rega 
: { nations, 1 ( I 
( { = 1 
| ( ‘ 
es I ‘ ! ( ’ 
abuses 


Hlow prophetic this warning, and how appropriate to the 

A 
present time! The cood and great man, to whom huma 
i 


liberty and his country are so much indebted, proclaims that 
‘an iundissolul onion of the States under one tederal head is 
essential to the existence of the United States as an inde- 
pendent power,” and utters his solemn monuition of the con- 
sequences of disruption. Yet, it SCC1LIIS, but little heed Was 


civen to his counsels, and accident brought about what the 


wisest and best men failed to accomplish by appeals to 
patriotism, or even to interest. The co GTeSS, in 1785, Is- 
sued an address to the States, in which they earnestly w red 
pon thre mn the necessity ot adopting a new Provision , tha 
‘the United States, in congress assembled, should have the 
sole and exclusive right of regulating the trade ot the States, 


aus well with foreign nations as with each other.” 
This was the first step in that series ot proceedings SO 
+] 


full of grea vents to us, and to the world. every atten) 

: 1 ! — 1 4 ] ] 

to bring the State leg Siatures into harmony of action bad 

failed. The mMmecling proposed by Virginia was fixed to take 
I 


place at Annapol sin May. In the mean time New Jerse 
it agreeing to the proposition, had the sagacity to enlar: 
: | 


The objects oft the meeting, by suggesting that othe) in) port- 


aut matters should be taken into consideratio 


The meeting at Annapolis was so thinly attended that its 


members ad ourned without taking any action, but adopted 


t- 


the idea of New Jersey, and addre ssed a 


recommending a Cele ral conve ution, ‘to take into considera- 
ton (hi whol situatu n of the l nit do State 3 and To cle vise such 
further provisions as should appear hecessary To nder the 
of the Union.” On the report ol the Commissioners, the Vir- 
oma les islature called a convention of delegates troin all the 


States, to meet in Philadelphia in May, to 1 ike into cousid- 
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eration the whole state ot the Union, at the same time ap- 
pointir ig George Washington as a delegate trom the Old Do- 
minion. Washington declined to act, but the Virginia le- 
gislature would not appoint a delegate in his place. These 
proceedings resulted in the eonvention which adopted the 
present Coustitution ; and, as Webster remarks, ‘“* the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia is entitled to the honor of commenc- 
ing the work of establishing it.’ Thus the Constitution was 
the ehild ol pre ssing commercial lit cessity. Unity and iden- 
tity of commerce among all the States was its seminal 
princip e. li had been found absolutely unpossible to excite 
or toster enterprise in trade under the influence ol disecord- 
wit and jarring State regulations. The country was losing 
all the advantages of its position. The revolution itself 
was beginning to be regarded as a doubtful blessing.* 
The Federal Government, condemned = to impotence by 
its Constitution, and no longer sustained by the presence 
of a common danger, saw the outrages offered to its flag by 
the great natious of Europe, while it was searcely able to 
maintain its ground against the Indian tribes, and to pay the 
interest of the debt which had been contracted during the 
war of Independence. It was already on the verge of 
destruction, when it officially proclaimed its inability to con- 
duet the government, and appealed to the constituent au- 
thority of the nation.7 And here is a picture of what the 
vovernment would again become, if the South Carolina doe- 
trine of nullification and secession were permitted to prevail. 
This abdication ot CONZTEess, the ruling power of the nation, 
is the most sublime and solemn moment in American history. 
a is a nove ‘Ity in the history of socie ty, to see a great pe ople 
urn a calin and serutinizing eye upon itself, when apprised 
* the national legislature that the wheels of Government 
had stop ped, to see it carefully examine the extent of the 
evil, and patiently wait for two whole years until a remedy 
was discovered, which it volunt arily adopted without having 
wrung a tear or a drop ef blood from mankind.j 
The greatest apprehension existed, among the friends of 
union and strong government, for the success of the cause, 
especially when they found that Washington was unwilling 


Congress made this declaration on the 21st Feb ary, 1787. 
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to attend. Many discountenanced it, because the mode of 
calling it was deemed irregular, and some objected to it, 
because it was not so constituted as to give authority to the 
plan which should be devised. sut the great mass ot Oppo- 
sition originated in a devotion to State sovereignty and in 
} stility to any considerable augmentation of the federal 
power. , . 

At this time, alarming commotions agitated Massachu- 
setts and all New England, which had a potent influence not 
only In coustraining the various states to send del vates to 
t! e conve ntion, but in controlling the decisions at which they 
vrrived. An insurrection broke out in the old Bay State, 
called Shay’s rebellion, from its Jeader. It revealed the dan- 
gers to which the Republic was exposed, and, at the same 
time, sugges sted the necessitv of a fuaranutee to the States 
against domestic insurrection—a provision which was not to 
be found in the old Constitution. Those causes of discon- 
tent, which existed after the restoration of peace, Were par- 
ticularly operative in New England. The 


; 


Great eXeCruoOnSs 
which had been made by the states of that section, in the 
course of the war, had accumulated a mass of’ debt, the pay- 
ment of which was burdensome. The restlessness produced 
by the Li ngasy situation of individuals, combined with lax 
notions concerning publie and private faith, and erroneous 
opinions, which contound liberty with an exemption from 
legal control, produced a state of things which startled all 
reflecting men, and demonstrated to many the indispensable 
ecessity of clothing Government with powers sufficiently 
ple for the protection of the rights of the peaceable and 
quiet, from the invasions of the licentious and turbulent part 
of the community. Against lawyers and courts the strongest 
resentments were exhibited, and tumultuous assemblages 
arrested the course of the law. In the mind of Washineton. 
ese tumults excited profound emotion. General Kuoy 
who had just returned from New England, estimated the 
force ot the insurgents at twelve or fitteen thousand. and 
vind that a majority of the people of Massachusetts were in 
opposition to the Government. Some of the leaders avowed 
its subversion to be their object, together with the abolition 
ot debts, the division of property, and a reunion with Great 
Britain. The malcontents were in close connection v ith 


Vermont, and that district Was In negotiation with the Gov- 


ernment of Canada. 
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Washington advised that, “if the insurgents had real 
grievances, they ought to be redressed immediately, but, if 
not. that the foree of the Government should be en ployed 
against them at once, and, if that was inadequate, a// would 
be convineed that the superstructure was bad or wanted 
support.” Ostensibly on account of the danger which 
threatened the frontier, but really with a view to the situa- 
tion of affairs in Massachusetts, Congress had agreed to 
tugment the military establishment to a corps of 2,000 men, 
wud had sent the Secretary of War, General Knox, to secure 
the arsenal at Springtield. 

This reeommendation removed all objection to the regu- 
larity of the convention, and had its effeet on Washington 

imself, who was now persuaded to give his consent to 
uttend. At the time and place appointed, the representa- 
es af twelve states met. They were not delegated 
vy the people, but by the State legislatures. In Rhode 
Island alone a spirit sufficiently hostile was found, to pre- 
ent the election of deputies on an occasion so generally 
leemed momentous. Having unanimously chosen Washing- 
on tor their President, the convention proceeded, with 
closed doors, to discuss the luportant questions submitted 
to its consideration. Warm and animated were we debates 
( 


non the new torm of government, and it was mind that 


there would be no agreement. Opposing interests and e¢lash- 
ng opinions must be harmonized and compromised, or all 
vould be lost. The great ditticulty was, to induce the 
tates to part with enough of their sovereign powers to 
form a strong central government. The small states in- 


isted that there should be only one vote for each State, as 
1 the confederations of Switzerland and the Dutch Repab- 
lie, and, like those republics, also, that there should be only 


me house im Congr SS, in fact, ¢ nly a Senate. ‘| he large 
tutes, on the contrary, maintained that the representation 
ought to be in proportion to numbers, A compromise was 
length eflected, by awrranging that there should be two 
iouses, but that one of thei should repre sent the State 
Pols itures, and have equal VoTes, but the othe re the whole 
of the people, in proportion to numbers. Thus the 


yoverument Was rendered both federal and national at 


) 


i? Sula tine.” Taxation was to be in the ratio of 
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representation, and, for slaves, every five were to be 
counted as three free men. “The other compromises on the 
institution of slavery are familiar to our readers. Religion, 
which in other governments has proved so great a source of 
disquietude, was not debated in the convention, but after- 
wards an lunportant amendment was made to the Constitution, 
providing against that danger. The powers of regulating 
commerce, taxation and Currency, ot making war and | eace, 
the suppression of rebellion against the general government, 
and the right to protect a State from the insurrection of its 
citize us, and its republican form of government from being 
subverted, were among the most ln portant conterred on the 
general government. In England, notwithstanding its con- 
stitution, Parliament is omnipotent, and, no matter how sub- 
versive ot lib rty its enactments may be, the judges have no 
right to question them and must administer the law as they 
find it. Here, the supreme court is the arbiter to determine 
whether congress makes a law in conformity with the Con- 
stitution or not, and to pronounce it null and void, or other- 


stitution are 


wise, accordingly. Not only by the new Cor 

the people for the first time directly represented In congress, 
but they eleet the executive head of the nation. The Govern- 
ent is thus democratic to the utmost extent: the majority 
rule, while at the same time its will is concentrated in a 
strong executive. 

The best way to judge of the spirit and intention of a 
legislative aet Is by its pre amble, and the preamble of the 
Constitution, ina few comprehensive and expressive words, 
tells the whole story of its meaning. It runs: 


\\ ; ‘ T ¢ 
vy « } oO ( ‘ _ 


we 


It will be observed, that now, for the first time, the whoie 
people acted in the formation of the Union of the State 
The ratification of the Constitution was, not by the les 

Ires, as heretotore, but by conventions ot the people. The 
convention which drew up the Constitution was composed 
of delegates close by the State legislatures. The conven- 
tions whieh ratified it were chosen directly by the people 


themselves. The States, therefore, in their corpo ite Cae 


pacity, proposed the Constitution, and the people adopt dl It, 
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nd gave it authority. It is evident, therefore, that it is not 
competent to any single State to annul the solemn act of the 
whole “ people of the United States.” It is also to be ob- 
erved that, in the Constitution itself, the federal power is 
led “the Government,” which conveys a very different 
lea from that of a league or treaty, which might be dissolved 
by any of the parties thereto. As Mr. Morris well observed, 
in one of the debates in the convention, “ A rovernment by 
compact is no government at all.”’* 
dlaving concluded its labors, the convention adopted the 
tollowing resolution: 


The Constitution was signed by a quorum of the dele- 
gates of eleven states, and the only member trom a twelfth. 
In transmitting it to Congress, George Washington, as Presi- 
dent of the convention, accompanied it with an important 
letter, Indicating the spirit and design of the instrument. 

Thus, in due form, and by the most solemn proceedings 
of all legal authority, was the Constitution submitted to the 

p le, and it evidently constitutes a government of the 
whole p> ople, and is not the instrument of a mere league of 
States in their corporate capacity, as has been so strenuously 
contended by the organizers ot the rebellion. 

We cannot better conelude this article than in the words 


of Washington, in his Farewell Address: 
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they have wreaked on the heads of their oppressors. It is not necessary 
to read Sismondi, Michelet, Guizot, or Thiers, in order to prove it. 

The story is told by Beranger, in hi® chansons, more truly and pathet- 
ically than in all their histories. It would be superfluous to remind our 
readers of the griefs which Moore and Burns had only to give suitable ex- 
pression to, in order to secure the sympathies of all generous minds. Still 
more superfluous would it be, to trace those griefs in their songs; or to show 
how much they are everywhere pervaded by a feeling of sadness; for who 
is not acquainted with the “tuneful tears” of Burns and Moore? 
otherwise, however, with Beranger. 


It is 
Generally as the French language 
is understood by the educated of our countrymen, and much as the French 
minstrel is admired by the privileged few, we fear that there are many, 
even of our own readers, who have never read the most soul-stirring of 
his effusions. And, in turning to any of these, it is ten to one but we find 
that they have derived most of their pathos from oppression in some 
form. Nor do the songs of Petrarch form an exception to the rule. His 
best, too, are plaintive and sad. It is but of secondary consideration in 
what form the sadness finds expression, or what is its immediate cause. 
Thus, for example, in Gay’s “ Black-eyed Susan,” love is the burden of 
the song, though the cause of the heroine’s grief is the impressment of 
her lover. Several of the love songs of Beranger derive their chief in- 
terest from a similar state of things; and the finest odes addressed by Pe- 
trarch to his beloved Laura breathe an exalted patriotism. Nowhere is he 
more tender or pathetic than he is in lamenting that political condition 
of his country which makes the poor little better than the slaves of the 
rich. Nay, even in his address to her summer haunt, the prevailing senti- 
ment is affectionate sorrow—a sorrow that alternates between his beloved 
mistress and his beloved country. Although there is almost the anguish 
of hopeless despair in this famous ode, its melody is such, that we do not 
hesitate to transcribe a stanza or two, placing beside them the best trans- 
lation within our reach. 


Alla Fontana di Valchiusa; Can- 
zone di Francesco Petrarca. 


Petrarch’s Address to the Summer 
Haunt of Donna Laura. 








Chiare, fresche, et dolci acque, 
Ove le belle membra 
Pose colei che sola a me par donna, 
Gentil ramo ove piacque 
(Con sospir mi rimembra), 
A lei di far al be! flanco colonna, 
Herba e flor che la gonna 
Leggiadra ricoverse, 
Con |’ angelico seno, 
Aer sacro sereno, 
Ove amor co’ belli occhi il cor m’ aperse 
Date udientia insieme 
A le dolente mie parole estreme 


VOL. IV.——NO. VIII. 


Sweet fountain of Vaucluse ! 
The virgin freshness of whose crystal bed 
The ladye, idol of my soul! hath led 
Within thy wave her fairy bath to choose ! 
And thon, O favorite tree! 
Whose branches she loved best 
To shade her hour of rest— 
Her own dear native land's greep mulberry ! 
Roses whose earliest bud 
To her sweet bosom lent 
Fragrance and ornament— 
Zephyrs who fan the marmuring flood ! 
Cool grove ! sequestered grot ! 
Here in this lovefy spot— 
| pour my ,Jast sad jay, where first her love I 
wooed. 


13 
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to 


We can only mention the duet by Laniska and Frederica (p. 278), the 
Chorus of Peasants (pp. 279-80), the song of Sophia (p. 311), and the duet 
by Sophia and Frederica (p. 313), though each is in the genuine lyrical 
vein. There is, however, one other song in the Maid of Saxony, which 
we think we need no apology for transcribing; but with it we must take 
leave, for the present, of a piece which, if it had been written in Italian, 
or German, would continue to maintain a high rank in the repertoire of 
the lyric stage. 

“ Song— Wedgewood, 









That law’s the perfection of reason To settle disputes, in a fury 
No one in his senses denies ; The sword from the scabbard we draw 
Yet here is a trial for treason But re ) appeals to a jury, 
Will puzzle the wigs of the wise And settles—according to law 
The lawyers who bring on the action Then hey for the woolsack !—for never 
On no single point will agree Without it can nations be free ; 
Though proved to their own satisfaction But trial by jury for ever 
That tweedle-dum's not tweedle-dee ! And for tyranny—fiddle-de-dee !’'"—p. 339 


It is not our intention to give any opinion of our author’s oldest 
songs; the following lyrics are too well known in Europe, as well as 
America, to render it necessary that we should do aught more here than 
to name them: “ We were Boys together ;” “ My Mother’s Bible ;” “ Near 
the Lake, where drooped the Willow ;” “‘ Love me, Dearest;” “Flag of 
our Union;” “* Cottager’s Welcome;” “ Land of Washington;” “ When 
other friends are round thee ;” ** The Miniature,” &¢., &c. As for ‘* Wood- 
man, spare that Tree,” it would be superfluous even to mention it. But 
there are some of our author’s recent pieces which, with two or three 


exceptions, are among the best he has written. Of this character is 


*“ The Romance of History. 


From rank to rank the hero rose !— 
When peace resumed ber seat 

He furl'd the banner of his foes 
At his fond lady's feet 


In regal halls young beauty dwelt 
Whom Mammon sought to gain, 

When at her altar Merit knelt, 
Who never knelt in vain 

The lady loved the gallant youth 
rhe bravest of the land 

And in her maiden pride and truth, 


il 
That valor love prefers to gold 
Well did the lady prove, 


She gave to him her hand For he who is in battle bold 
Is never false in love 
1! The crimson plume of victory 








Soon to the wars his country cailed lhe warrior would not prize, 
Her bosom’s lord away Uniess it nodded gracefully 
The foemen, by his deeds appalled In his true lady’s eyes 


Were routed in dismay 


= 
5 


“Down by the River Side” is but brief, but it is such as finds : 


o in every heart that is not a stranger to “ the witchery of love” 


* Down by the River Side. 
I +8) 

wn by the river side I stray Down by the river side I own 

As twilight shadows close \ treasure worth the sea 
And the soft music In one, to all the world unknown, 

I 3 nature to re =e Who's all the world to me 
B » the stream a maiden dwells— “on, in her early bioom and glow, 

My star of eventide !— s to be my bride 

the water-lily bells W re th weet wat ilies grow 





She 


Down by the Down by the river side 
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Of a kindred character is the beautiful effusion, ‘‘To the Evening Star.” 


Certainly, Beranger has nothing, of its kind, more sweet, tender, or 


graceful. 


The closing stanza is particularly melodious and pathetic : 


‘“* To the Even ing Star. 


I 
The woods waved welcome in the breez« 
When, many years ago, 
Lured by the songs of birds and bees 
I sought the dell below : 
And there, in that secluded spot, 
Where silver streamlets roved 
Twined the green ivy round the cot 
Of her I fondly loved 


" 
In dreams still near that porch I stand 
To listen to her vow! 
Still feel the pressure of her hand 
Upon my burning brow! 


Speaking of the French minstrel, reminds us of that beautiful ode 


And here, as Ym the days gone by, 
With joy I meet her yet, 

And mark the love-light of her eye 
Fringei with its lash of jet. 


mi 
« Oh, fleeting vision of the past! 
From memory glide away ! 
Ye were too beautiful to last 
Too good to longer stay ! 
But why, attesting evening star, 
This sermon sad recall 
‘ Than love and lose ’tis better far 
Tb never love at all!’”’ 


yt 


is in praise of water; and which bears no slight resemblance, in its 


general tone and spirit, as well as in the charming harmony of its versifi 


cation, to Morris's * 
of 
Yhe whole of either would be 


+ 
t 


I re * 
Page, 


with Prout’s translation : 


Croton 


Gushing from this living fountain 
Music pours a falling strain 

As the goddess of the mountain 
Comes with all her sparkling train 

From her grotto-springs advancing 
Glittering in her feathery spray, 

Woodland fays beside her dancing 
She pursues her winding way 


Gently o’er the rippling water 
in her coral-shaliop bright, 
Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter 





Decked in robes of virgin white 


* Les Eloges del Ex 
Il pleut! i! pleut enfin ! 
Et la vigne alteree 
Va se voir restauree 
Par un bienfait divin 
De eau chantons la gloire 
On la meprise en vain 
C'est |’eau qui nous fait boire 
Du vin! du vin! du vir 


C'est par l’ean, j’en conviens 
Que Dieu fit le deluge ; 
Mais ce souverain juge 

Mit le mal prés du bien! 

Du déluge Vhistoire 
Fait naitre le raisin ; 

C’est Peau qui nous fait boire— 
Du vin! du vin! du vin! 


Croton Ode "—written, we perceive, at the request 
the Corporation of New York, and sung, near the Park fountain, by 

members of the New York Sacred Music Society, in October, 1842 
too long for our space; but we quote the 
ree first stanzas from each, giving the French lyric at the bottom of the 


Ode. 


Nymphs and naiads, sweetly smiling 
Urge her bark with pearly hand 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 
From the nooks of fairy-land 


Swimming on the snow-curled billow 
See the river-spirits fair 

Lay their cheeks, as on a pillow, 
With the foam-beads in their hair 

Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely oread now, 

Eden’s arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow 


Wine Debtor to Water 
tain best doth nourish 
Earth’s pride, the budding vine! 
Grapes best will flourish 
On which the dewdrops shine 
Then. why should water meet with scorn, 
Or why its claim to praise resign? 
When from that bounteous source is born 
The ving! the vine! the vine! 


Rain best disposes 
Farth for each blossom and each bud 
True, we are told by Moses, 
Once it brought on ‘a flood :"’ 
3ut while that flood did all immerse 
All save old Noah’s holy line, 
Pray, read the chapter and the verse— 
rhe vine is there! the vine! 
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ton Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Poe, Bryant, &c., &c. But had it been 
otherwise—had his poems elicited nothing but censure—we should not 
hesitate, on a careful examination of the volume before us, to place its 
author at the head of the lyrical poets of his country. 

There are those who associate with the name of a song-writer a ean 
idea, as compared to the author of a long poem; but the best critics of 
ill countries are of opinion that lyrical poetry requires the highest degree 
of inspiration and intellectual development. The merest tyro in Greek 
literature is aware that Aéschylus, Euripides, or Aristophanes, is nowhere 
more happy and delightful than in those passages intended to be sung. 
Longinus tells us, that not only did Homer sing his own pieces from door 
to door, but that in time they became the songs of all Greece. This, in- 
deed, is disputed by other critics; but they are the same who are of opin 
ion that, after all, the odes of Anacreon have afforded more delight than 
even the Iliad of Homer; and that the odes of Horace have exercised 
a more powerful and salutary influence on modern civilization than the 

Eneid of Virgil. If it be true that song-writers cannot write great poems, 
it is equally true that even epic poets seldom write great songs. It is only 
with indifferent success that even Milton has attempted the poetry of song. 
Scattered through the dramas of Shakespeare, there are charming effusions 
in the ballad style; but not one of them has laid permanent hold on the popu- 
lar mind. If the best of them are remembered at all, it is much more on 
account of the startling scenes and thrilling incidents with which they are 
associated than any intrinsic merit of theirown. Another fact, too apt 
to be lost sight of, is, that, for every dozen of poets, so called, there is not 
one song-writer worthy of the name; although there is no poet who has 
not attempted songs. Thus, modern Italy has many poets; but Petrarch is 
her only song-writer. Of him, alone, can it be said, in the language of 
Delille, that, after the lapse of five centuries, the echo of the valley still 
remembers the sweet name of his mistress. 

Je redemandais Laure a !’echo du vallon 
Et | echo n ‘avait point oubiie ce doux nom 

Several poets have, indeed, written a good song or two. This is true 
of Dryden, Gay, Scott, Campbell, Moliére, Victor Hugo, Longfellow, 
Halleck, and Bryant; but the same is true of as many who did not pre- 
tend to be poets at all. Thus, we see how easy it is to give a long list of 
poets; but, if we search all the nations of Europe as well as America, 
how many song-writers, recognized as such at home or abroad, do we 
find? Are there not more who have written epics? The best reply is, 
that the only song-writers, properly so called, that can be selected from 
all the poets of modern times, are Petrarch, Beranger, Burns, Moore, and 
Morris—each the national bard—the unpaid laureate of his country. 

In a brief notice in a former number of this journal, we have spoken of 
the general characteristics of Morris’s poetry. It is needless to repeat the 
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same remarks here. We may observe, however, that, if our opinion has 
undergone any change in the lapse of two years, it is in favor of our au- 
thor’s poetry. The more we study his lyrics, especially such as “ The 
Prairie on Fire,” ‘Where Hudson’s Wave,” “Stag Hunt,” “ Thou hast 
woven the Spell,” “I love thee still,” “ The Missing Ship,” ‘‘ Oh, Boat- 
man, Haste,” “ The Star of Love,” * The Seasons of Love,” “ The Main- 
truck,” * Pull away Merrily,” &c., &., the more we admire their purity 
and chasteness, and the more we are charmed with their tenderness 
and melody. Their all-pervading spirit is love—love of woman, love of 
country, love of virtue. Inthe whole volume before us, there is not a 
single line that excites a prurient idea, not a single stanza which the author 
need wish omitted, or altered; in short, not a word “ which angels might 
not hear, and virgins tell.” 


Life and Adventure in the South Pacific. By a Roving Printer. 12mo, 
pp. 861. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861, 


The author of this volume commences his preface by telling us that it 
“lays no claim to literary merit.” We are never discouraged from 
attempting the perusal of a book by an announcement of this kind, but 
rather the contrary. At the same time there have been so many works 
published lately, bearing a similar title, several of which we had tried in 
vain to read, that it was not without considerable misgiving we began to 
turn over the pages of that before us. In the first place, the “ Roving 
Printer” rather prepossesses us, for we have a good deal of faith in 
printers, who, after sowing their wild oats, undertake to relate their expe- 
rience. The illustrations, as one after another opened to us, presented 
another inducement; then we turned tothe table of contents, and soon 
concluded that where the bill of fare is so extensive and varied it must 
be worth while to taste the viands. We proceeded to read accordingly, 
and, while we entirely agree with the author that the book lias little claim 
to literary merit, we are equally willing to admit that the task of perusal 
has been an agreeable one. Indeed, we should rather read a dozen such 
than one ‘ sensation novel.” 

The author's descriptions are, in general, remarkably vivid and gra- 
phic. Almost every page has its incident, or adventure ; more frequently 
both come in groups; and, without any apparent exaggeration, each is 
made to do its appropriate work; that is to say, one awakens our cu- 
riosity ; another attracts us by its novelty; a third startles us by the 


danger in which it places those who take part in it; and a fourth pleases 
us by the air of romance with which it is invested. We should like well 
to illustrate our remarks by extracts; but we have to remember that 
other works, too, claim our attention—though, certainly, none more full 
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he heard a storm coming on, he would hasten to his mother’s grave, saying 
softly to her, ‘J am here, mother.’ "’ 

The author’s adventures in Payta, the Marquesas Islands, the Knox and 
Charlotte Islands, &c., &c., are particularly worthy of perusal. In short, 
if we were asked to recommend a lively, rollicking, entertaining book to 
one who is not very fastidious as to niceties of style, we do not remember 
any recent publication we would name, for that purpose, before Life and 
Adventure in the South Pacific. 


Poems. By Wituiam Auuineuam. First American Edition. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 


The author of this little volume, though hitherto little known in 
America, has attained considerable popularity throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland. He has now an opportunity of becoming an equal favorite 
in this country, thanks to the liberality as well as the taste of the gentle- 
men who may well be called the guardians of the American Parnassus. 
“By the good-will of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields,” says the author, “ this 
little book, writtenin Ireland, is reproduced in America. An Irishman can 
hardly look westward, without thinking of the great country to which 
his island is the nearest European land, and without remembering, though 
the magnetic link is broken, that by many infrangible ties they remain 
connected, Amongst the rest are literary ties; and some of these songs 
even, made for Irish peasants, have already migrated with them across 
the Atlantic.” Thus it is that Mr. Allingham is introduced to the Ameri- 
can people. In those who introduce him, the public have full confidence, 
founded on experience; he is, therefore, sure of a fair hearing, though no 
effort is made to trumpet his merits. He lacks, indeed, the melodious 
sweetness of Moore, the elegant simplicity and pathos of Goldsmith, and 
the earnestness and patriotic fervor of Davis; at the same time, many of 
his poems are essentially Irish, in thought, imagination, and feeling. 

The contents of the volume before us are of very unequal merit. Here 
and there we find a piece which is below mediocrity, one that we would 
certainly have excluded, as unworthy of a place; but, we admit, that there 
is this argument in favor of retaining it—it isin good company. We need 
not say how many a shabby, stupid fellow is allowed a seat, even in the 
most select drawing-room, in compliment to his more elegant and brilliant 
friends. But we have not room for any extended observations in addition 
to the pieces which we have marked for extract; and it is impossible to do 
justice to any poet, whose reputation is not established, without giving 
more or less specimens of his efforts. 

All, who have resided for any time in Ireland, are acquainted with 
the Robin Redbreast. It is entirely different in all its characteris- 
tics from the American robin. No other bird isso familiar and friendly 
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to man as the former. Let the field laborer toil where he may, on the 
mountain, or in the valley, Robin Redbreast is sure to find him out, to take 
up his position almost under his spade, and cheer him with his sweet song. 
When the ground is covered with snow, so that no one works any longer 
in the field, the robin is to be seen at the peasants’ doors, picking up the 
crumbs that fall from the children, and not unfrequently tlying into the 
house. And the most vicious would not molest a robin, believing that in 
doing so they would incur the displeasure of ** the good people” (the fairies), 
to which fraternity they consider the little songster to belong. The su- 
perstitious regard in which the robin is thus held is happily illustrated in 


the following ‘** Child’s Song:” 


a Robin Re dbre ast, 


It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
Twill soon be Winter now 


's Good-bye, good-bye to Summer 
For Summer’s nearly done ; 





The garden smiling f 


Lintly, 





Cool breezes in the sun 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away — 
But Robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breastknot gay 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
© Robin dear ! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year 
Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian Princes 
But soon they'll turn to Ghosts 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough 


Robin, Robin Redbreast 
O Robin dear ! 

And what will this poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near 


cricket 


The fireside for th 





The wheatstack for the mouse 
When trembling night-winds whistle 

And moan all round the house 
The frosty ways like iron, ~ 

rhe branches | n with snow .— 
Alas! in Wit lead and dark 





Where can poor Robin go ? 
Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of br 
His little heart to 


tobin 


ud for Robin 
heer.’’—pp 


242-3 


No poet of the present day has produced more agreeable specimens of 


ballad poetry than Mr. Allingham. 


There is a good deal of the simple 


pathos of “ Edwin and Angelina” in more than one of his ballads. 


“ Nan ny’s Sailor Lad. 


Now fare-you-well! my bonny ship, 
For lam for the shore, 
The wave may flow, the breeze may blow 


They'll carry me no more 


And all as I came walking 
And singing up the sand, 
I met a pretty maiden, 
I took her by the hand 





But still she would not raise her head 
A word she would not speak, 

And tears were on her eyelids 
Dripping down her cheek 


* Now grieve you for your father ? 
Or husband might it be? 
Or is it for a sweetheart 
That’s roving on the sea’ 
‘ It is not for my father, 


Ihave no husband dear, 


But oh ! I had a sailor lad 
And he is lost, I fear 


Three long years 
Iam grieving for his sake 

And when the stormy wind blows loud 
I lie all night awake. 


I caught her in my arms 
And she lifted up ber eyes 

I kissed her ten times over 
In the midst of her surprise 


Cheer up, cheer up, my Nanny 
And speak again to me 

O dry your tears, my darling, 
For I'll go ne more to sea 


I have a love, a true love, 
And I have golden store 

The wave may flow, the breeze may blow, 
They'll carry me no more !’’—pp. 205-6 


Sometimes our poet forgets that the age of fastidwousness has succeeded 
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of chivalry, and that what might have been very chaste and proper 
nt times of Shakespeare, Butler, Addison and Gay, becomes unpardon 
vulgar in our day. For example, he speaks of apron-strings as grow- 


ng shorter, and, what is worse, without their having any égitimate right 
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tion of all who have anything to do, directly or indirectly, with literature, 
sacred or profane. His catalogue of Authors is universally acknowledged 
to be at once the most extensive and most reliable that has yet issued from 
the press. It has afforded the chief materials for more than one German 
work of a similar character. The same may be said of bibliographical] 
works recently published in this country—especially Alibone’s Dictionary 
of Authors, There is, however, this important difference between the 
compilation of Mr. Darling and that of Mr. Alibone: the former does not 
accept as an author everybody that has written an article for the paper of 
his native village; or who has delivered, to all who would listen to him, 
what is, by courtesy, called an “oration.” Much less has he praised them, 
giving their own estimate of their merits. His compilation of Authors is 
what it professes to be—a faithful, legitimate record—not a vehicle of 
puftfery for all who are willing to pay for that sort of thing. 

Still more impartial, conscientious, and reliable is the volume now be- 
fore us. Although chiefly relating to the Bible, such is its character that 
there are none who read to any extent, not to mention writing, to whom 
it will not prove a valuable acquisition. Certainly there is no literary 
man, who has any pretensions to thoroughness, in the treatment of his 
subjects, and who wishes to economize his time, while not content without 
research, to whom it would not prove a boon of inestimable value. No 
matter what biblical subject one requires to write upon, he has only to 
turn to the index, or table of contents, asthe case may be, in order to be 
able to see, at a glance, the titles and authors of all publications, on the 
same subject, worth mentioning, whether they are written in English, 
French, Spanish, German, Welsh, Irish, Greek, or Latin. Supposing, 
for example, that we desire to know what commentaries have been 
written on Joshua, we have only to turn to page 271, where we 
shall find the beginning of nearly five closely printed pages, double 
column, filled with the titles of works in Latin, French, German, &c., &c., 
though chiefly in English, each shedding more or less light on the subject 
in question. Thus, a clergyman, wearied with his week’s labor, or, per- 
haps, so much indisposed as to be incapable, for the time being, of original 
composition, is required to preach a sermnon on the Trinity; he turns to 
the alphabetical index and finds the word Trinity, whence he is shown, at 
a glance, the titles of numerous works on the Trinity, and the best ser- 
mons extant on the subject. The same may be said of faith, sanctification, 
good works, justification, rewards and punishments, &c. Feeling cer 
tain that there are many of our readers who would gladly avail themselves 
of such a work, as a means of lightening their labors, and, at the same 
time, enriching their discourses with the best thoughts of those who had 
gone before them in the same field, we give a specimen at random, merely 
premising that it includes but a small portion of what relates to the mis 
sion of Christ: 
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tributed throughout the revolted States. It would be worth a dozen iron- 
clad gun-boats, in convincing the secessionists of their errors, and we do 
not say this from any want of appreciation of the boats, whose more than 
trumpet-tongued arguments have already accomplished so much. 

We do not mean that Mr. Young is a great author—that he is elo- 
quent in expression or classical in his style. In these respects we have, 
indeed, little praise to bestow; at the same time, it is but fair to admit that 


we cannot find much fault. It is not for the beauty of its composition 


that works of this kind are sought after or read, but for the facts and 
suggestions which they contain. All we have aright to expect is, that 
these be so arranged that they will be readily accessible, Mr. Young 
seems to have understood this fully ; at least, he has anticipated our re- 
quirements. 

His sketch of the rise *and progress of parties possesses a peculiar in- 
terest at the present moment; and its impartiality will recommend it to 
readers of all shades of politics. We are also presented with an epitome: 
of the views of our leading statesmen and public men on all important 
questions, whether they relate to foreign or domestic policy. In the 
form of an appendix, we have a variety of valuable political essays, with 
explanatory notes, and a considerable amount of statistical information, 
which will be useful to many and interesting to all. The table of contents 
occupies sixteen pages, embracing the topics of eighty chapters, exclusive 
of the app ndix: and the work is furnished, besides, with 


which extends over ten pages. 


an index, 
The last seven or eight chapters give us 
the most satisfactory narrative we have yet seen relative to the organiza- 
tion of the Kansas and Nebraska territories, the Topeka government, the 
reports of committees on the troubles in Kansas, the Lecompton consti- 
tution, the Cuba, Oregon, and Homestead bills, &e., &e. In short, the 
work, as a whole, is all that its title implies—a comprehensive manual of 


statesmanship and political history ; and, as such, we do not hesitate to 


‘ecommend it to all who take any interest in the workings of our fre 


institutions, and the prosperity of our country. 


Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By Josern 


Henry ALLEN. 12mo, pp. 435. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1862. 


We confess that we had not expected much, from the title of this vol- 


ume, though we knew nothing about the author; but bearing in mind that 


the gentlemen, whose imprint it bears, seldom, if ever, publish an indiffer- 
ent book, we were induced to glance through its pages. <A brief passage, 
here and there, was sufficient to awaken an interest which we confess we 


do not often feel in the perusal of similar works; and the more we hav: 


read, the better we have been pleased with Mr. Allen. Te does not pre- 
tend to give us much that is new; on the contrary, he freely acknowledges 


his indebtednese to the writings of Newman, Bunsen, and Ewald, He has 
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skilfully blended the materials taken from these various sources—the 
richest he could have chosen—adding not a little of his own, which is 
valuable by itself. His remarks on the * Prophets ” are among the most 
satisfactory we have seen; certainly they are among the most lucid and 
readable; but whether they are orthodox or heterodox, we will not pre- 
tend to say, for it is none of our business. 

Speaking of the mission of Christ, Mr. Allen says: ‘ Historically re- 
garded, Jesus is uplifted on the great wave formed by the confluence of 
three main courses of ancient life and thonght—the Hebrew, Oriental and 
Greek—all embraced in the imperial sway of Rome” (p. 412). This is 
Bunsen’s idea, in another form; but, need we say, that it is not the less 
worthy of attention on this account? If Mr. Allen is guilty of no further 
transgression than to cast in a new mould the views of a mind like Bun- 
sen’s—one of the most profound scholars of modern times—a man capable 
of analyzing the nicest shades of meaning in the Hebrew text—he will be 
entitled to approbation rather than censure. Although the work before 
us exhibits much learning and research, it is eminently popular in its style: 
at least, sufficiently so to place it within the reach of any family possessed 
of ordinary intelligence. 

The Life of Nelson. By Rosert Sovrney. 12mo, pp. 400. London 
Henry G. Bolin. New York: Charles Welford, 1861, 


Probably no book the author of “ Thalaba” has written is more popr 


lar than this, not excepting his * Table Talk.” This, however, is owing 
less to its style, undoubtedly well written as it is, than to the impartial 
spirit that everywhere pervades it. Ample justice is done to the British 
hero; but no effort is made to cast unmerited odium on a brave enemy. 
All the incidents of Nelson’s life are graphically related. While nothing 
has been omitted that would have done him the least credit, his faults are 
not denied, though they receive gentle treatment. 

Southey was too familiar with the noblest productions of the human 
mind—those of the wisest of mankind—not to be aware that perfection is 
not the lot of humanity, even in its most exalted state. He knew that 
the greatest men have often the gravest faults, and that the most in- 
significant have least. This is particularly true of the world’s heroes, 
from Achilles, Alexander, and Cesar, to Napoleon, Perhaps the only ex- 
ceptions in all history are Washington and Wellington, each of whom was 
as mild and upright in peace as he was brave and terrible in war. 

It is because biographers of the present day forget this, that they write 
so much in the epitaph style that their productions are worth nothing, 


rhereismany a “ Life * of Nelson. We have read, or, rather, tried to read, 
at least a dozen; but Southey’s is the only one we would venture to quote, 
, 


The present edition is finely illustrated with engravings from designs by 


eminent artists, including Duncan, Foster and Westall; and has the 


additional advantage of a copious alphabetical index. 
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l sophie de Ulfistoire de UH mité. Par J. G. Uerper. Traduction 
cit PAI inand, pa k f11LE 1 ANDEI Tome l. London: I). Nutt. 


The most eminent historians of the nineteeeth century have availed 


t mselves, to a large extent, of the thoughts of Herder. Some of the 
passages in “ Buckle’s History of Civilization” may be traced to the 
now being translated by M. Tandel. Our own Prescott has drawn 

u i little of his philosophic inspiration from the same source. Nor 


will the fact seem strange to those unacquainted with the writings of Her 


der, when they bear in mind that Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland, the three 


or} est and most dissimilar minds of their time, acknowledged their in- 
dvbtedness to the author of the * Philosophy of History.” As a critic, li 


has had no superior among his cotemporaries. No other writer has done 
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, ke. By G.J.Gururig, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp. 614. 


Vl 
\utes on the Surgery i the War in the Crimea, with Remarks on the 


Treatment of Gun-shot Wounds. By Grorcke Macseop, M. D., 


FR. CLS. 12mo, pp. 402 


». A Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds. By F. Loxnemorg, Esq. 12mo, pp. 


132. Philadelphia: J. 3. Lippincott & Co, 1862. 


ough these works are designed mair ls forthe medical professi 





r military officers, they are so free from technicalities, and contain 


c] which all have more or less interest, that they will have more 


lers among the general public than many of our modern novels. The 
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The other two works are less elaborate, and less valuable; but there is 
a good deal that is new, even to the professional man, in each. Dr. 
Macleod observes in his preface, that the war in the Crimea did not last 
sufficiently long to add much to the stock of medical knowledge; “ yet,” 
he says, “it has shown us wounds, of a severity, perhaps, never before 
equalled ; it has enabled us to observe the effects of missiles introduced 
for the first time into warfare,” &c. Many of the cases of gun-shot wounds, 
given by Longmore, may be said, literally, to possess a painful interest. 
His is a slender volume; but it is because it contains nothing superfluous. 
As Inspector-General of Hospitals, and Professor of Military Surgery at 
Fort Pitt, Chatham, he has had ample opportunities for observation and 
experiments, and he has turned them to judicious account. The three 
volumes are got up in tasteful style, showing that, although the Messrs 
Lippineott & Co, may be said to possess a monopoly in all works relating 


to the war, they are not the less willing to incur the necessary expense to 


render them suitable for the library or the family bookcase, as well as for 
the cam] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Works of Thomas Hood, edited by Eres Sarcentr. Vols. L., II. 
12mo. New York: George P. Putnam. 1862. 


We have no intention of reviewing the works of Hood. No one hav 
ing any acquaintance with English literature needs any criticism of them ; 
for who has not read them ?—who is not aware of their characteristics ? 
Certainly, we do not suppose that there are a half dozen of our readers 
with whom the author of the Song of the Shirt is not a favorite. Little 
more is necessary, therefore, on our part, at least in this department of 
our journal, than to announce that the volumes now before us are of the 
Aldine edition of his works, which is to be the most complete ever issued. 
rhis we are told by the editor in his pre face: and, judging from the two 
volumes on our table, we have every reason to accept his statement as 
correct. They are printed in large, clear type, on fine, tinted paper, 
tastefully istrated, and elegantly and substantially bound. 

No thoughtful person can read Hood without feeling the better for it: 
me is the more content with himself, with his neighbor, with all the 
world. No other writer of modern times bas done more to show the 


ibsurdity of envy, superstition, vanity and prejudice. Without long ser 


mons, or violent denunciations, he has exhibited vice as the loathsome 


thing it reallv is. The first impression we receive of the author from his 


works is one of levity. But, on a closer examination, we soon discover a 
deep undercurrent of feeling. We find that there is often sadness even in 


s smile. At the same time, his humor is essentially genial—his wit 


h always keen. Indeed, he seems to have a horror of 
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never hurts, thoug 
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giving pain, even to his enemies. Yet his could hardly be called a happy 
disposition ; at all events, certain it is that he enjoyed but little happiness 
himself. During most of his life he suffered in turn from poverty and dis- 
ease; for it was not until his race was nearly run that the public began 
to appreciate him; but ever since his reputation has been gaining. He 
has by no means been as successful in his prose as in his poetry; but 
there are few finer satires, in any language, than his Up the Rhine, in 
which he exposes the absurdities of the travelling part of his own coun- 
trymen. This is given in full in the second volume of the new edition, 
together with his Romances and Extravaganzas, including “ Mrs. Peck’s 
Pudding,” * The Schoolmistress Abroad,” &c. 


L’ Eglise et la Société Chrétienne en 1861. Par M. Gvizor. London: 
Williains & Norgate. 1861. 

Let the veteran author of this work take up what subject he may, he 
is sure to be read from one end of Europe to the other—a distinction to 
which his contributions to the history of modern civilization would emi- 
nently entitle him, had he no other claim on public attention. Besides, he 
is the oldest living statesman in Europe; and he has always been distin- 
guished for his liberality of thought and sentiment. While the prime 
minister of Louis Phillippe, his being a Protestant himself did not lessen 
his solicitude for the Catholics of Denmark and Sweden, who were just 
then suffering persecution at the hands of the governments of those coun- 
tries; and he took equal pains to secure liberty of conscience for the Pro- 
testants of Spain, Austria and Tuscany. 

Before it was known that he intended to take any part in the 
controversy relative to the temporal power of the Pope, it was agreed, 
upon all hands, that his views on the subject would have great influence. 
Few thought, that he would be in favor of upholding His Holiness in the 
exercise of his territorial sovereignty. But this is what he undertakes to 
do in the volume before us; and, it’ must be admitted, that he adduces 
pretty cogent arguments in support of his view ofthe case. He feels sure 
that whatever those say who call themselves liberal Catholics, that Catho- 
lic Christendom would not tamely submit to the humiliation of the Pope. 
Another remarkable feature in his book is, his want of faith in Piedmont, 
on the ground that no nation can continue to prosper without acknowl- 
edging the temporal influence of some branch of the Christian religion. 
Had the book fallen into our hands in time, we would have discussed the 
question, with which it grapples, at some length; as it is, we can only 
indicate, to those interested in the controversy, the position which it takes, 
reserving our comments for a future occasion. 


Die Inseln des grossen Oceans im Natur und Volkerbeben, dargestellt. Vou 
GEO. Hartwia. Wiesbaden: C. W. Kreidel. 1861. 


Dr. Hartwig of Heidelberg, the author of this work on the islands of 
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the Pacific, has a reputation as a scholar—especially in ethnology—second 
only to that of Professor Adelung, of the same celebrated university. Our 
German readers will be particularly pleased with the present publication, 
creditably characteristic, as it is, of the fatherland. In general, the 
amount of knowledge contained in a German work is rather widely diffused 
for our taste; the fruit, good as it is, is too often so overloaded with the 
leaves, that it requires no ordinary resolution and patience to gather it 
without leaving the best part still hidden. With the work now before us, 
the fact is the reverse. The author has carefully collected the r ports of 


th 
ul 


e most reliable navigators, geographers, naturalists and ethnologists, and 
blended the essences of all together—refuting what seems exaggeration, or 
mere conjecture, and so arranging the rest that “he who runs may read.” 
Indeed, it is but rarely we find so large an amount of valuable and interest- 
ing multifarious information compressed within equal bounds; and still 
more rarely do we find any work of the kind so excellently illustrated. 
1. Whata Little Child should Know. By Jexny Marsn Pgrxer. 
2. The True Hero. 
Around the Manger; or, Christmas, Past and Present, with Chrysos- 
tom’s Sermon. 
4. Seed for Springtime ; or, Common Names and Common Things in the 
Church and Liturgy. Explained for young learners. 
5. The Island of Life, an Allegory. By a Clergyman. 
6. Frank Earnest ; or, Going into the Master's Vineyard. 
7. The Light of the World; or, Footprints of Christ our Lord. New 
York: Gen. Prot. Epis. $8.58. U. 1861. 

We pretend to no gravity that would exclude the consideration of 
books for the young in a literary and educational journal—especially those 
that are religious without being sectarian, as in the present case. We 
think it rather our duty to bear in mind that the oldest and wisest of our- 
selves were once young, and “pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
It is well to remember, also, that it is the earliest impressions that have 
the most enduring influence in the formation of character. A bad book, 
put into the hands of a child, does more harm in a year than a good book 
can remedy in two years. This is true as applied even to the style alone; 
not to mention religious or moral tendencies. 

For these reasons, we think we could not occupy the brief amount of 
space now at our disposal with anything better than a few remarks, 
warmly commendatory of the tiny volumes before us. Five of them are 
by Jenny Marsh Parker. We have not the pleasure of any personal 
knowledge of the lady; we are not aware that we have ever seen her; 
but her religious stories are undoubtedly the best that we have taken 


the pains to examine. Her “Seed for Springtime,” “Frank Earnest,” 
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and “Light of the World,” are books which we should be glad to see in 
the hands of every child. They are written in a chaste and simple style ; 
and are imbued with good sense—the best philosophy for children. 
Each teaches an excellent lesson, in a manner that affords pleasure to the 
youthful mind, while it makes an impression not likely to be soon effaced. 
rhat whose imprint they bear is the most liberal of all our religious socie- 
ties; it is proverbially so much so, that it is but rarely, if ever, that it 
} 


issues 7 


wok to which anv denomination of Christians could object 


on sectarian gro nds, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOT NOTIFED IN THE REVIEW, WHICH MAY BE RECOMMENDED FOR 
PERUSAL AND STUDY. 


lhe Life and Military Services of Lieut.-General Winfield Seott; in 
eluding his brilliant achievements in the War of 1812, in the Mexican 
War, and the pending War forthe Union. By Edward D. Mansfield, 
author of “ Lhe History ot the Mexican War.” With Maps and En- 
gravings. pp. 560. New York: N.C. Miller, Publishing Agent, 

Grundzige der Neutestamentlichen Gricilit nach den besten Quellen far 
Studirende der Theologie und Philologie. Von Prof. D.S. Ch. Sehir 
litz, Ritter des Koniglich Preussischen Rothen Adlerord 
London: D. Nutt. 1s86l, 

Celebrated Friendships. By Mrs. Thomson. Author of the Memoirs of 


ens iV. Classe, 


the Duchess of Marlborough. In 2 vols, London: James logy & 
sous, Lsel. 

The Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aid-de-« mip f the 
Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. 
lranslated from the Freneh, by Capt. G. H. Mendell, Corps of Topo- 
yraphical Engineers, U.S. Army, and Lieut. W. P. Craighill. Corps 





of Engineers, U.S. Army. pp. 410. Philadelphia I, B. Lippineott 
& Co. 

Ggoethe und die Erzahl ingsk mst Von Berthold. Auerbach Stuttgart: J. 
G. Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 1561 

Lives of Lord Castlercagh and Sir Charles Stewart, the second and third 


Marquesses of Londonderry, with Annals of Contemporary Events in 
which they bore a part. From the Original Papers of the Family. 
By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. In 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sens. 1861. 


Kirche und Kirchen, Papsthum und Kirchenstaat, Historiscli-politische 
Betrachtungen. Von Joh. len. v. Doéllinger. London: D. Nutt. 
1861. 

Pilgrims of Fashion. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 12mo, pp. 337. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Examination of the Principles of the Seoto-Oxonian Philosophy. By 


limologus. Part I. London: Chapman & Hall. 1861. 
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Civilization considered as a Science in Relation to its Elements, its Es 
sence, and its Ends. By G. Harris, F. S. A., author of the * Life of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwick,” &c. London: Bell & Daldy. 1861 

Border Lines of Knowledge, in some Provinces of Medical Science, an 
Introduc tory Lecture ce livered before the Medical Class of Harvard 
University, November 6th, 1861. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D., 
Parkman Prof. of Anatomy and Physiology. 12mo, pp. 80. 
on: Tieknor & Fields. 


bos- 
t 


Franzosische Geschichte vornehmlich im sechzelnten und = siebzelinten 
Jahrhundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Fantter Band, London: Wil 
inms & Norgate. LS6] 

tical ( hristianity. lby John me ‘<2. Abbott. 1Sino, Pp- OUS, Ne W 
York : Harper & Brothers 


, , . , 
Les Can pagnes de Jules Cesar duns les Gaules, &e. Par F. de S auicy, 


de lInstitut. Premi¢re Partie. London: Williams & Nory 
Is61. 

Jenkins’ Vest Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except Fa 
miliar Words; including the Pri wipal Scientitic and Technical 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Measures, Omitting what ever 

at every body wants to know, and 

cannot easily find. By lolex Jenkins. 64mo, pp 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


History of the Four Conquests of — nd. By James Augustus St. John. 
In 2 vols. London: Smith, Ele 


Terms 


widy knows, and containing wl 
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Streaks of Light: or Fifty-two Facts gf st the Bible for the Fifty-two 
su days of the Year. Ly the hor of ** More About Jesus.” * Read 
ing without fears,” * Peep of Day,” &e., &e. I6mo, pp. 344. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Englische Geschic ite vornelimlieh im sechzehnten und siebzelhinten Jahn 
hundert. Von Leopold Ranke. Dritter Band. London: Williams 
& Norgate, S61. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ; being the Hul 


PriSb, VO it 


sean Lectures for the year 1859, wit Notes, Critical, Historie al, and 
Explana V by C. J. Ellicott, B Professor of Divinity, King’s 
Colleve, London: late Fellow of St. John’s College, ¢ unbridge: au 
thor of tical and Grammatical Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles, 12mo., pp. oS2. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


A Concise Grammar of the Arabic Language. Revised by Sheikh Ali 
Nady El Barramy. 12mo, London, 
Chronicle o the Conqu st of Granada, From the Mss. of Fray Ant o 
Agapida. Iby Washingtor j 
pp. 548. G. P. Putnam. 
Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia ; illustrated by 


i Iirving. Author's revised edition, 12imo, 


one hundre dad stereosc: 





‘*hotographs, taken by Frances Frith, for Messrs. Negretti and Z i 
bra; with deseriptions and numerous wood engravings by Joseph 
Bonomi, and Notes by Samuel Sharpe. 4to. London. 

Spare Hlours. By John Brown, M. D., author of “ Rab and his Friends,” 
* llorw Subsecivie,” &e. 12imo. "ance licknor X | ields 


its extracted from the Writings of the Fathers, the Old 


ts, &c.; with one hundred entirely New Desi 
Symbolical Illustrations to the Passages. By W? Harr 
Square 8vo. London, 
Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps of the Giants, with Not 
1@ Land’s-End Distriet and the Isla 


P 
t 
lare Svo, pp. 242. London, 











on the Celtie Remains of 
Seilly Sq 











404 NEW PUBLICATIONS. [March, 1862. 


Domestic and Rural Affairs. The Family, Farm and Gardens, and the 
Domestic Animals. In three parts, illustrated. Part I. The Family. 
Part Il. The Farm and Gardens. Part III. Domestic Animals. 
From the latest and best authorities. Edited by E. G. Storke. pp. 
310. Anburn, N. Y. The Auburn Publishing Company, E. G. 
Storke, Publishing Agent. 

French Women of Letters: Biographical Sketches. 2 vols., post 8vo, pp. 
630. London. 

Notice to Quit. By W. G. Wills, author of * Life’s Foreshadowings.” 
Svo, pp. 156. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Love the Greatest Enchantment; the Sorceries of Sin: the Devotion of 
the Cross. From the Spanish of Calderon, by D. F. McCarthy. 4to. 
London. 

Spoon and Sparrow 6zevderv and pap, Fondere and Passer; or, English 
Roots in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew; being a Consideration of the 
Affinities of the Old English Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic Portion of our 
Tongue to the Latin and Greek; with a few Pages on the Relation 
of the Hebrew to the European Languages. 8vo, pp. 360. Lon- 
don. 

The Footsteps of Shakspere; or, a Ramble with the early Dramatists, 
containing much new and interesting information respecting Shak- 
spere, Lazley, Marlowe, Greene, and others. Post S8vo, pp. 10, 
London. 

Favorite English Poets of Modern Times: Thomson to Tennyson.  Ilus- 
trated with upwards of 200 engravings, by the first artists. S8vo. 
London. 
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Agriculture, Manual of, notice 74 

Allen, T. P. and W. T., the Hand-hook of 
Classical Geography , &c. , noticed 

Allingham, William, Poems y reviewed 
390-3 

Arnold, Dr Rugby, article 3 and 





omparison with other educat 
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244i— 
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MdDors 
















rs, ancient and modern ,246-8—modern | 
raphers and their wor nta 
traits and early studies L 
250—his theological views 2 ap 
pointment to Rugt lis success 
isan educat ng facultie 
256—his educational system not origina 
258-(0—his | nt, 261-2— 











tu his 
last illness and death, 266—infl ‘ f his 
writings and teachings, ib 

Bacon, Lord, second volume of his works 
noticed, 176-8 

Ba cessity for, article 


upt Law (General), N 
( 














n, 95— nt laws relative to debtor and 
—the laws of Solon, 98—bank 
the Japanese, 99—of Franc 
s of failures, 101—unsuitab 
ness of law of 1841, 102—the law as ascho 
master, 104 
B ley, his Life and Writings, article on 
—his famous poem, i#.—his genera 
wt as a man and an author, 122-3—his 
th vy of vision, & 124—Dr. Johnson's 
! { Berkeley's reply ,125--travels 
his ascents to Vesuvius, 128 





nt to achaplaincy , 130—intr 
» Miss Vanhomrigh, ib.—appoint 
of Derry ,131—his marriag 
companied by his wife to Amer 


7 














).- ifluence in New England, 135—visit 
t! ins, 136—created bishop of Cloy 
157—projected college in Bermuda, 138—of 
fers to resign the bishoprick. ib.—liberality 
ih.—comparison with other 
139 

3 iry A., his book reviewed, 180 

Bombastic Literature, Dinah, article on, 319— 
character f th book 20. et seq. —s per 
mens, 321-4 

Bromley, Mrs., her Woman's Wanderings 
the Western World, 178 

Buckle, Fallacies iis Theory of Civilization 
article on, 30—views of various writers on 
the science of history ,30-l—general chara 
ter Buckle’s History, 32—fundamenta 
rules, 33—line of propositions ory of 
progr v lev pment, « istrations 
36—hereditary transmission, 88, ef seq.— 
moral truths defined and istrated, 42-6— 


VEX 
VOLUME 


THE 


rterly Lebiew. 


ction le betweenthe intellectual and 
their effects, 
49— influence 


Impress 


Ina 
a), 46—good i itions an 
ufluence of the emotions 
ism, 50—first 





of skepti theologica 


ions of man, 51— skepticism among the 
5 Ger 


—among the French and 
563—influence of government 
iws sometimes productive of tyranny, ¢ 

potism prevalent in the East, 5 
the 
mur laws and their 












clusions of 





‘ of feeling on bel 
tary tendency of Buckle’s history 
Burial Customs and Obitual Lore 


63—various kinds of inscriptions, 
—first monumental stone, 71—h 
to the dead by the Egyptians, ¢ 
Romans, ib, —different modes of t 





funeral customs of the ancients, 
milture, 75 
C *, Count de, article on, 140—general re 





gret fi 


wr his death, ib.—sketch of his iife, 141 
marriage, ib.—character of his wife, 
142—his education, t.—arrest and confine- 
nt for the avowal of liberal views, 144— 
visits the principal cities of the continent 
snd England, 145—pamphilet on Ireland, 
—labors as a journalist, 146—favors the ex 








pulsion of the Jesuits, 147—commencement 
f pub career, 148—frames the first elect 
val law and is elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, ib.—becomes Minister of Agric 





ture and Commerce, 149—change of Ministry, 
h.—he goes to travel and is sent for to be 
come Prime Minister, i+.—his part in the 
Crimean war, 150—influence on the revolu 
tion in Italy, 152—present condition of the 
vuntry, 153 
Celts (The), vindication of, 204—influence of 
comparative philology, i.—dangers arising 
from mutual prejudices of races, 205—effect 
cal war in removing prejudice, i 
not an inferior race, ib.—most 
histories of the Celts, 206—their 


¢ 
of 





reliable 
arrival in Europe, 208—Mr. McLean's opinion 
of the Celtic language, ib.—their conquests 
ind brilliant exploits, t.—extravagant the 


ries and their effects, 210-11—Gen. Valan 
cey’s view of their early career ,212-14—ex 
aggeration not necessary to prove the high 
witiquity and greatness of the Celts as a 
people , 215—Prichard’s views, ib.—pre. 
of Dr. Latham against the Celts, 216—his 
fanciful theory of languages, 217—prejudices 
of other writers, 218—intercourse of the 
Britons with the Romans, 219—the Roman 
le in Britain, 220-1 —Celtic language 
l—efforts of Dr. Pinkerton to traduce the 
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222-3 itar & aces t of the Celt Norman Ir tute and its character, 282 
territories, 224—primary cause of the inva views of the Principal on the study Latin 
sion of Italy, 225—famous reply of Brent 2 3—objections to large schools , ib.— 
to the Roman ambassadors, i.—strength of of home influence, 284 
his army, 22(—battle of the sand de Ernst, Lo his French Course tie 
feat of the Romans, 228—the Gauls the first, Ernst, Louis, his Com sh Cou 
as faras known, to burn their own cities noticed, 170-1-2 

ither than that they should fall into the ry his Rep jue An ‘ 
f their enemies, 229—Vercingetorix’ 
i ts ingenuity and ski 1— his Lectur on a Ca 
Ga civilization in Cwsar’s time, 233— 
truct given by the Druids, ib.—honor it Mott,! I s H 
to the fair s« —the part taken by the reviewed, 191-2 
Ga n tt c war i—their demoral his Eglise, &c., noticed, 400 
zation, 236—the Romans in Britain, 239. his Commentaries noticed , 398 
ittempt the women to rally the men, i his Islands of the Pacitk 
ul ter the Druids,and its cause, 240 
—venerat f the Druids for the oak, 241 Times, noticed 5 
Druidical rites. ib.—Eastern origin of the 1is Philosophy of History 1 
Celts, 242—the Celtic instinct for liberty 
).—general estimate of the Celtic race, 24 and Women of, artic 1— 
land, Charles Dexter, his Comper im f f his ence and amount bor 
Classical Lit iture reviewed, 168-9 m him, i this admiration of 1 
a -Gas ,improven its and t s of 305—thoes owth 2, 3—dialogue betwee 
who first s« ht to introduc t, laugl at Clytemnestra, 3—compariser 
‘ ur A it gas-light reat 8, 4, ef seq.—character of H 
t iw bark, the Greg aun cale ul ) y.—treatment 8-10 




















fallac 
Seuthern 
Llucation lifferent 
artic ol » ar 
their needless arguments, 
teachers compared to fore 
of tinsel in seminaries, 

Fifth avenne with a Pa i 2 
views of ebrated women, ib.—the Abbott 
Institute, 270—praise of it by the Principa 
271—invitation to the Prince of Wales, ib 
female university ,272—the dollars made the 
crit f ‘ cet lifferent « 
tion required by males and females 
\bbot’s admiration of his ow abn 

brated female scholars, ib.—pedantic la 

8 satirized by Moliére and Addison r 
- vam University, 277—female profes 
ors, 278— rs of Gree if Instit 
279—the ese er t 230—crit 
‘ s in n jc mals, 28l—the Var 
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of the community for which they cater, 163 
—Boston superior to New York this re 


in 





























spect, 163—genera! honesty of learned men, of England, il 
164 Saisset, Emile, his Translation of Spinoza’s 
Morris, George P., his Poems, reviewed, 377 Works, 195 
et seq.—his popularity and fame, ih—re Saxe, John G., his Poems reviewed, 173-6 
garded as a ig-writer and compared to Souchay, Dr. C. G. F., his History of the Ger- 
Other poets, 378-9—the national American man Monarchy noticed, 182 
poet lacks the advantage of tradition, & Southey, his Life of Nelson noticed, 397 
380—songs in the Maid of Saxony, 381-2— Spencer, Herbert, his Education, Moral, Intel 
recent songs, 38!-3—the author’s patriot ectual and Physical, reviewed, 167-8 
ism, 384—jealousy excit by his populari Statesman, the American, noticed, 395 
ty , 385—general characteristics of his poet Stauntom, Rev. Dr. William, his Ecclesiastical 
ry, 386-7 Dictionary noticed 
Northend, Charles, his Dictation criticised, Uniom, The, not a League, & irtic 
73-4 354—De Tocqueville the best g 
Oliver, Henr his Collection of Hymn and on the American Government, ib.—1r 
Psa rune t 19) resentations of tl B pres 
Parker, Jen h, her Stories for Children comparison of tr w 
not 1, 401 g im act hi 
Perkins, W. O., his Union*Star not 1, 199 0 R ton’s op 
Pfeiffer, ida, Last Travels of iced, 184— the ¢ growth 
“Buelow, Joseph de, his Historical Sketches migratic 
0 noticed, 184-5 United ¢ 
Philology, Comparative, Iniluence, &c., arti Sol, et deratior 
on, 326— tof ther wi 327—moral Washington's letter to f 
truths s words, 328—pl logy as an on, ib.—troubl n tts 
element ‘ t 329—effect on fr i foundatic eq 
stitutions, 331—leade f America tera W. Amy, } 
tur 34—superficiality and egotism, th.— Wieland, ¢ n his 
i trations of th re of wor & Life and and lite 
337 the confusion gues, 344 rary ! ch of Wi 
res na f the Latin a other and’s t —diff 
languag ties at scho 288 t v 289 first 
Pussy, Mu To N her Le Grand Pére lit ry efforts, 290-1 ust with Goethe, 
not 1, 165 291—h affect r s Ww 293—his pa 
Rasetti, Ert Va t Cha i, his t sm, 294-5—compared with Goethe, 295 
H M 1 5 183-4 _ r w with Na m, 205-6—conne 
Raym I M Part > t with the Sw w, 297 irts 
t 1y¥9 ( } 
? qu Th vy rey ve 193-6 t 28 (s h W 
Roden! \ Har ft} - \ 9-01 
view 122-3 ) 2 tra ut ' 
Ru t art 105 302— G j—!a and 
‘ 106 j 
I 02 t Lil Williams, } = iis ¢ l s sur 
th 1a 113 x s \ " f 
the R n t Ww I e,h D n 
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116-17—territorial acquisitions « 
the East, 120—her influence on 
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Fachine © 
BB Broadvery, New Jort’y 


Descriptive Circul arswith Samples of Work 


will be sent mail firce. 


ss they have 
w hie | save demonstrated tha Jor all kinds of w 
THE SEWING MACHINE OF THE WORLD”’—« rup 
MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS—the lat 


latad tha r 
tu 


“NRW TAILORING MACHINE. 


5 Mac 


hine 





CCEEDED, We 


1—for rapi t for simplicity and dura 
es competition. While adapted to make the HEAVY ARMY 
VY COATS, with linen thread change, be 


ean, by a slight 


lo : family sewing; thus ibining in one machine adapta 
nto FINE FANCY SEWING 1 HEAVY MANUFACTURING. 
I ’ ted by | have owned and operated 

Wi ! be l by ou 

) } ) s whi 


A CIRCULAR, containing f Sewi ic f Machir 
1 descriptions thereof, w cuts, will be sent to any part of th r 


FINKLE & LYON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


538 BROADWAY, New York. 
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TH ze 
GRAEFENBERG FAMILY MEDICINES, 


No. 2 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


+e- 


The Gractenberg Medical Institute. 


\ 
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MUSICAL BOXES 


FROM THE 


BEST MAKERS IN SWITZERLAND. 














This cut represents one of the Lance size Musica Boxes 
They play 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 24 different tunes each, and cost 
from $12.50 to $250.00. They are very durable, and a very fine 
ornament for the parlor. 

The smatt size, or Pocker Musica Boxers 
play 2, 3, 4, or 6 different tunes. They ar 


| c.f | —_— . 
made with the same care as the large on 





but, being very much smaller, they are of 
course more delicate 

The Toy Musicat Box, as shown by this wv 
cut, is played by a handle or crank. It is Uy mri 
Ce rtainly the most durable article made for 4 : . 

wc rotKks. The whole of the works are brass and steel: th 
case alone is wood. They play 1, 2, 3, or 4 tunes 

To all of the above I have 


POPULAR AMERICAN MELODIES, 


as well as the choicest gems from Operas 


M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs); New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 
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THE CREAT 


CASH JEWELRY HOUSE 


OF NEW WORT. 


c. P. GIRTON, 


BAUVGRASPERIRG JAVSLER, 


208 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


> + ee 
Any person wishing to buy Jewelry of any description, should not fail to 
first apply to this House before purchasing. We are 


Headquarters for cheap Lockets, 
Headquarters for Engraved Spring Lockets, 
Headquarters for Locket Charms, 
Headquarters for Bracelets, 
Headquarters for Vest Chains, 


Headquarters for Neck Chains, 
Headquarters for Guard Chains, ° 
Headquarters for Children’s Armlets, 
Headquarters for all kinds of Sets, 
Headquarters for all kinds of Brooches, 


Headquarters for all kinds of Gents’ Pins, 
Headquarters for all kinds of Studs and Buttons, 
Headquarters for all kinds of Watches, 
Headquarters for Army Buttons, 
Headquarters for Everything 


IN THE 


CHEAP JEWELRY LINE. 


Enclose Stamp for full particulars. 


C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway. 
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National Family Newspaper. 
THE 


HOME JOURNAL 


FOR 1862. 
MORRIS & WILLIS, Editors. 


I " i t rsally ] ila nily n | vas com 
it f January—printed, as heretofore, on the finest of paper 
it 
unt Iabors 0 the nent ious departm 
paper the | tory by an Am Vile, ¢ 
t [ wT N Hi 
‘T L L ‘ Ss Y 5 
which 1alled by any similar p ition, and th 
a ’ > 
“LOOKINGS-ON AT THE WAR, 
Mr. W 
t rf t t t 
le tot ha writ the d | 
l th li 1 
e th seu { war 
A n ther attractive and racy features will be introd 


EDWARD Ss. COULD, ESQ., 


JOHN DOE AND RICHARD RUE; 


OR, EPISODES OF CITY LIFE 


This work M1 Goul will be carried to the beat port of amodernt 
nd w t py our columns continuously tor several months 
y + sri . 4 , 
WILO IS TITE HETR? 
h 4 4 \ 
by I Cia The opening n f this brilliant stor re | 
‘ ‘ 1, and i tl hi i h \ i 
. t mally I 
New ¥ lot : und ter if 
Vv « tht t « " , il | 
tim n \ ul t " \ wma ny 
] ] \! } 
ntit 


THE STORY OF BENSLEY ; 
OR, LOVERS’ CONTESTS. 

Ay nee of to-day, by Onrver Bunce, author of *‘ Life B Hin 

el s Story,”’ ete., et An American tale delineating v 
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town life, turning mainly upon so hitherto undepicted relat etween 
i nius, woman and ambition It presents a thr fold ] 
t ld i und lov nd contrasts wi 
the subtlet ; well as the | luspirations of man. And 


SOCIETY CORRESPONDENCE; 


tters from the leaders of our fashionable circles in New York and ther 
1 ] 11 } jal I ) } 
pita by which our readers wi nm thly kept 0 med of the change 
| f t1 imontly stood by t i t 
i i I ! s no denyin ll " \ 
\ i I 1s i pails t irra I s 
’ i ’ ule " 1 tts iit 1 | = i 
Py ' , 
\ ‘ ll add t \ 
} 
TERM I Bs mt ire¢ 1 $5—or one copy for 
be ¢ i. club of ven copies, $10; for a club of fifteen 
> <U und at that rate for a larger club always in advance 


Address, MORRIS & WILLIS 


. ° . . > se 
<)’ f \ M; prea’ Kw! { ’ Ret! . 
Clubbing with the Magazines for 1862. 
| " ber ¢ ! ! W vill ’ 
‘ { ‘ Hl it Jour il ma ! th 
| l a—t s i L ) 
| H] ] - \ a l ( u 
A | it VY pu i } 
one vear, fe tou 
| i! / ther B Tf i 
Brita HW ] t / W Revi | 
city, at $3.00 per annum each, by Leonard Scott & C ne ; 
tor Loo 
I Ha / ‘ G [ ) | 
t 1 nu WV ublished in Bost I \ S44) 
fers wl ire d us of ta vw Harrr Week! 
awk Lestie’s | 3 \ NEV Al i nection t tt I A 
| Baw 1a y il us four dollars, thereby i 
veal bs t price of either of these two publicat 3} t 
I und ts] il m 
| tw $01 i will be sent to diff t add i l y 
, t { t 1 th II J i t ! l rs of tt) 
\ i m ll nish 1 ribers with t i on as tl 
f tl tablishmer 
I ler to a nistakes, it may be n ssarv to mention that we have 
ments with any other periodicals than tl 
i tol iv lers for any n ‘ 
ted States, provided the order is a pa | 
‘) i vill l t 


, MORRIS & WILLIS, No. 107 Fulton St., N. Y 
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POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE IS ESSENTIAL TO PUB- 
LIC PROSPERITY, AND TO THE SECURITY 
OF OUR LIBERTIES. 

IT CAN BE FOUND IN THE 


AMERICAN STATESMAN 


only Poli 
NATURE, ORIGIN, AND PRACTICAL OPERATION ¢ 
GUVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STAT i \Ni) PROGR 
EWS OF D 
ANT) DOMEST I Y X 
eaten pian AND A l 5S A \ 
INDEX, MINUTELY AN} SY MIATICA Y 
‘RANGED FOR ¢ 
REFEREN¢ 
By ANDREW W. YOUNG. 
tavo volume, 1,065 pages Library SI 
Appendix, containin 
The Constitution of the United States; 
A COPY OF TiTEk ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THI 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, Ac. 


=e 
It } ceive 1+ tr I | 
te S s, and m t S | 
W vi] Editors of all part { is 
l the yur country 
ga re ibracing sp t 
work, and the 1 w | Line l 1} t} i 
lear idea value and 1 1 fr ] 
2 EX I A 
a6 
~ ! $ Ag l 1 t 
\ t ble, will t 
t} t 


N. C. MILLER, 


Xo, 25 Park Row, New York. 
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Che Gommercial Agency, 
PARK BUILDINC, 


37 PARK ROW & 145 NASSAU ST., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 


FOR THE USE OF MERCHANTS AND BANKERS, 
McKILLOP & CO. PROPRIETORS. 


Collecrrons made MWroughout the Luarted 
Sraies, Canadas, Creat Brrvriarn, 


Yrance and Germany. 


NAMES OF RELIABLE _— — FREE UP CHARGE 


IN APPLICATION AT THE OFFIC 
7 


ASSOCIATED OFFICES 


IN UNITED STATES: 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUTS, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA, " CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS 


IN ENCLAND, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL 


IN SCOTLAND, 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH 
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SPECIAL. 


——>es 


Do you want to purchase a splendid Bible for a Holiday Present (tl 


Lilie 


handsomest in New York), to last for ages, varying in price from $5 to 


$50, then send or go to 


JAMES FORSTER’S 


BOOK BINDERY 


LX Fulton Street, 


Between Broadway and Nassau Street, NEW YORE. 


i -- > e+ eS 


Do you want to purchase the 


History of the Battles of the United States, 2 vols., full Gilt, 

Turkey Morocco, Enameled Extra, pr ] - - $20 00 
Life and Times of Washinzton, 2 vols., same style of Binding, $20 00 
Spencer's United States, full gilt Morocco, 3 vols., - - $25 00 
Life of Chr - - - - - $10 ( 


These books are all richly illustrated and strongly bound. If you want 


BOOMS BOUND 


in fine Binding, at reasonable prices, by the single volume or quantity, 


send them to 


JAMES FORSTER, 142 Fulton Street. 


Persons sending from a distance can rely upon doing as well as if they 


came themselves. A Gift Book for the Holidays, got up on fine ] 


paper, 
and finely bound, gilt and gilt edges, price, $1.50 per copy; 12 copies 


for $11. Agents wanted. 
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FRENCIIL AND ENGLISIiI 


Classical amd € “aang? 


4 P - 1. G 4 
Oarding and Day ochoo 
eZ 


i7 and 49 WEsYT 26th sTREET, 


ND { ‘ ar 


‘ NEAR LALMOUN 


\ YD 
YORN 


Cre t« 


] s Scho esta dd 185 ind ¢ ir l 1 LSeos 
* | t l number of s ct Boys \ 
s p! ) f combinin yin satisfa rv ce 
Ss Ol | E Ep TION ! Mr. Louis |} ris 
: that t is su Ll so we ‘ 
4 | ] ) j ) 
I tl i i ‘ s 
t tor i ‘ r | T t VW i 
rr ] ) id Col . hinge Pray G 
(;YMNASIUM ‘ (roo! Liry Do oO | | Gul Py 
\ . : t \I | 1] 
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3 4 jOV tats ( = ‘ ‘ ( 
: . 3 al 
t | rT? Vv entic " e co ‘ ( 1] 
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i 1 id ! re 1 pat 
i ’ 4 i ‘4 
( 
¥ 
TERMS. 
ard and Tuiti $350 00 a vear “7 5O a { 
Desay holars 150 Oo ‘ 7 50 
Intermediate Class Loo OO ‘ 25 OO 
rima Depart 75 OO 8 75D 
| Is liv aT | ’ f 10 ( ( 
Mi lay Sept ‘ Ll « 
+; , } ’ ! 
8 f er a term i CL UI cn u i 
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OF TIE 
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ICE: TCE: f° 
THE 
KNICKERBOCKER [Gk COMPANY 
432 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Care | nil pre mptly hips Ice to any part of the world, for the use of Hotels, 


Groceries, Families, &¢., &c. 


CHIEF 
DEPOTS 


CHIEF 
DEPOTS. 


NEW YORK. 
New YORK. 


Poot of Grand St., E.R, 
Foot of Hubert St, ¥.R. 


* (anal ” 


BROOKLYN, 


Yo. 6 Furman Street. 











’-=° This is the only Company bringing ROCKLAND 
LAKE ICE to this market. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CO., 


GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


InN 


ddlines, Ceas, Groceries, 
FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS. 

Table and Household Articles, &c. 
Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 


Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 
prices. 


Goods delivered Free in any part of the City. 


Orders from all parts of the Country promptly attended to, 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 
sell the best Wines, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates 
they can be procured in this country. 

Ns gr , 
Iss Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


maw YORK. 
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IRISH WHISKEY, 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


The subscriber has secured t} tangent stock of first-quality (old) Irish Whis- 
kev ever held in America, store! in the following Bonded Warehouses : 5 Stone 
t, Z86 South Street, _ ain) 290 Water Str et, imported under the tariff of 1857 


which ensbles him to sell PURE OLD IRISH WHISKEY at a price usually paid 


for the adal ited wn d Sent free, 32.50 per gallon, 50 cents per bottle, and 
in cases on lozen each. 

It ise meeded by the press and public that the Whiskey of McAuliffe’s im- 
portation is superior to any other hitherto offered. Connoisseurs of fine Scotch 
Malt are invited to test ne made in the Highlands, positively seven years old. 


JOHN McAULIFFE, Importer, 
43 Nassau Street, New York. 


HUNT & DUSEN BU RY, 


to LEARY & ¢ 
Nos. 3, 4. and 5 Astor House, 
NEW YORK, 


HAT TERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Jouvin & Co.'s Kid Gloves, English Umbrellas, Aqua Scutum, Macin- 
tosh and other Waterproof Coats, Collars, Hosiery, Cravats, 
Ties, Pocket Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Mexican Grass, 
Hammocks, Fine Panama and French Soft Hats. 


To Messrs. LEARY & CO. (of whose extensive Establishment we have had 
charge for many years) has been conceded the merit of bringing to perfection 
the manufacture ot 


Grid De mied 7s BLAS 
and no psins will be spired to maintian the position they have gained 
N. B. We have now ready our WINTER STYLE OF HAT, and we offer it with 
confidence, as excelling anything before produced, in quality and beauty 


WILLIAM HUCHES & SON, 
DISTILLERS AND RECTIFIERS, 


Importers a Dealers tn ail kinds of 
Foreign and Domestic Liquors, Wines, Cordials and Syrups, 


319 & 3821 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th & 3lst Strests. NEW WORK, 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


| 461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, 


255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand Street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 


ARE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THEIR LARGE AND 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FASHIONABLE 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


DRY GOODS, 


} 
} 
' 


} 


INCLUDING 


Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Mantillas, 


Laces, Embroideries, Linens, &c., &c., &c. 


ALSO, AT THE GRAND STRERT STORE ONLY, 


CARPETINGS, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


ace Curtains, Gilt Cornices, THindolv Shades, 


cc. c&Hc., Kc. 





Purchasers are requested to examine this stock, which will | 


be found ver desirable, and at least 25 per cent 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
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Franklin Square, New York, April, 1862. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ SPRING BO 


ge Mailing Notice.—Harrrk & Broriers will send their Books by Mail, postag 
tance in the United States under 3000 miles) , on receipt of the Pri 

sz” AARPER’S CAT: ALUGUE _ be obhuined gratuitrusly, on application te 
somally, or by let inclosing Sic Cents in Postage Stamps. 


OK-LIST. 


¢ Sre ( Sor any dis 
we 


» the Publishers per 


Captain Burton’s City of the Saints, The City of the Saints; and Across the 


Rocky Mountains to California. By Captain Richard F. Burton, Fellow and G 
Royal Geographical Societies of France and Engiand : H. M. Consul in West 


old Medalist of the 
Africa ; Author of 


Lhe Lake Regions of Central Africa With Maps and numerous Iliustrations. 8vo., Muslin, $3 00 





The Sagacity of Animals, The Children’s Picture-t 
strated with >ixty Engra gs by Harrison Weir quare 4to, Muslin gilt 
‘ The Sagacity of Animals ’’ forms the Fifth Volume in the highly popula 


Children’s Picture-Books, 





Square 4to, about 300 pages each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, embel 


Fngravings, bound in Muslin gilt, 75 cents a v ime ; or, the Series c« mplete 
sme \. hildren’s Bible Picture-Book. Illustrated by Eighty 
Desig Steinie, Overbeck, Veit, Schnorr. &€ 


r and 


ok of the Sagacity of Animals 


75 cents 


beautiful Series of 






lished with many 
in neat case, $3 75 


Engravings, from 


“The Cc B@areute Peesure Wable-Book. ‘ ‘ontaining One Hundred and Sixty Fables 
th Sixty Ve 


lustrations by Harr n 


by 
che Children’s Picture-Book of Quadrupeds, and other 
W. Hary 


trated with Sixty-one Engravings by 


The Children's Shetawedbeeh: of Birds, [Illustrated with Sixty-One Engravings 
W vey 


Mammalia. Llu 


we 


The Children’s Picture-Book of the Sagacity of Animals, [lustrated 


with sixty Engravings by Harrison Wei 


Dr. Smith’s History of Greece. A History of Greece from the 


the Roman Conquest. With -upplemenutary (hapters on the History of I 
William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of -‘ Greek and Roman Antiqui 


Mythology : a Geography Revised, with an Appendix, by Ge« 

















iterature 


Earliest Times to 
d Art By 
Biography 
M 






r -chools and Stu ts. Illustrated with 100 Wood-cuts. New edition. Large 12mo, Mus is 

Liddell’s History had Rome, A School History of Rome, from the Earliest Times t 
the kstab ul Et re With Chapters on the History of Literature an \rt Ry 
Henry G 'L idel DI Dean “of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts 
New edition. Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 

The Students Gibbon. The ome of the Decline and ne of the Roman ~~ 
By Edward Gibbe Al idged Encerpe ng * Researches of Re ent Commentato By 
William Smith, LI "D Editor of the Classi al | ionary ‘A Se maak History of Greece,’ Ax 
Illustrated by 100 Encravings on Wood New editie m. Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 

The Students Hume. A History of England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu 
tion in 1688. By Da Hume Abridged. Incorporating the Corrections Researcher of Re 





t Historians ; an 1 continued down to the year 1858. Illustrated by Engravi 
or large 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 


The Student's Mistery of France. A History of France from 





ngs on Wood. New 


the Farlicst Times 


to the Establishment of the Second Empire in 1852. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Large 


12mo, Muslit (In Press.) 

smetineate Greek and Latin Texts, ‘arefully Reprinted from 
Elegantly Printed, 18mo, Flexible Cloth Binding, Forty Cents a Volume 

Th ries is intended to supply cheap, accurate, and elegant pocket edit 





the best Editi@ns 


ns of the Classi 





which shall be su in mechanical execution to the smal) Germar itions now current in this 
country, and more convenient in form. It is believed that no texts better for general use can be 
found. The volumes are handsomely printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, beautif paper 


eapabie of receiving writing-ink for notes, and are supplied at the moderate pl 


a volume 


ice of Forty Cents 


Cesar. ©. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Recognovit Geo. Long, M.A 


Vergilius, Publi Vergili Maronis Opera. Fx Recensione J. Cor 


hingt 
Litterarum Latinarum apud Oxonicnsis Professoris 
Horatius. “uinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. Ex Recensione A. J 
Cleere de Senectute et de Amicitia, Ac. M. Tu!lii Cicero 
ius sive de Amicitia, et Epistole selecta Recenst 





Gnmttinn T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Librisex. Recognovit 
M.A 


ZEschylus. Ex Novissima Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessit Verb 
notanda sunt et Nominum Index 


Euripides, Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessit Verborum et Nominum Index 


n, A.M. Linguz et 


Macleane 


is Cato Major sive 
Hugo A. I. Munroe 
OrumM que preecipue 


3 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Any person who will send to the office of The Independent the names of five 
| new subscribers for one year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with Ten 
| Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each subscription.) will receive as a gift a 
handsome copy of 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Ilundred Engraved Illustrations. 
This is the best edition of the best Dictionary o 


fthe English Language. Its price 
at the book-stores is Six Dollars and a Half. 


Every farmer should have a copy in 





his house, every merchant in his store, every lawyer in his office, every minister 
n his study. Nobody can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 
Please order a specimen copy, which will be sent gratuitously to any address. 


All letters should be addressed to JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Collegiate and Lolptechnic Mustitute, 


Court and Boerum. 
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Livingston Street, between 


“Aer 
rr t y educational advantages 
It I veral cit lroads A large 
‘ s Ep LIBRARY ¢ . 
Over Two Thousand carefully selected Volumes, 
LLLOSOPHICAI 1d CHEMI Ar RATUS i extensive MINERALOGICAI 
A i ed GYMS material advantages 
rs to its | 
ITS THREE DISTINCT COURSES OF STUDY 
ri \ 1} . . iMi IAL, & PREPARATORY COL 
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I. M. SINGER & CO.’S 
is Ss & 
LETTER “A” 
4 ° + . x + 
Family Sewing JW 
AUD SOWING ACHE, 
< / > ¢ ¢ X 
<P e 
Singer & Co.'s Letter A” Family Sewing Machine, with 
ill the recent i t f f all Sewing 
Machines l s Ma ul f a tuck in 
larletar.. to the making « Over It can 
FELL, HEM, BIND, GATHER, TUCK, QUILT, 
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A Family Sewing Machine cannot be justly called such unless it 
KINDs of Family Sewing It ought to be able to sew. neatly and we 
+ 7 1 


of clothes for bovs and girls an ! rs the saving of 


any value, or that it is desirable to prevent the fairer p 
wearing out the thread of life in ry band-sewing, no family « 
without a good Sewing Machine ie lay who lives amid tl 
of city life would do well to purchase a Machi 
deed, the Family Sewir Machine is itself a sear 
closeted in a cabinet case at pleasur | 
out of it 
To the poor work-woman, who ha or her daily bread 


rtion ot 


Sewing Machine will prove a treasur No Vestmaker or Dressmaker can do 


without it 

To the Farmer who wants to clothe |} 
and maid servants,’’ economically, it L pre indispensable There ar 
persons more in want of Family Sewing iines than the farmers of Ameri 
Next in importance to feeding a f i mes the clothi: f a family 
is true of a whole nation as we 


he 


e Y 


The Farmer uses labor-savir nes t Itiv und harvest his croy 
does this to get bread, why not 1 ‘ f ! ng Sewing Machine 
clothe his family’ The } womy in « ‘ ish other, und 


the farmer has a big family 


CABINET CASES. 


a Our B 
Cotton Thread 
se f ou mac 


I, M. SINGER & CO,, 


5s BROADWAY, New York. 


ite! ) en servants 
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A Literary and Critical Journal, 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE NUMBER, ONE DOLLAR. 
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CONTENTS OF No: I. 


I.—Dante ! VI.—A Glance at the Fine Arts 
ll.—Godwin’s History of France VII.—The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
IIl.—The Modern French Drama VIll.—Italy , Past and Present 
IV.—The Works of Charles Dickens IX.—Notices and Criticisms 
V.—The Nineteenth Century 


CONTENTS OF No. IIT. 


I.—James Fenimore Cooper } VI.—seward as an Orator and Statesman 
Il. —Hungary, Past and Present } VIl.—The Works of Miss Evans 
Ilil.—Social Life in America | Vill.—Availibility ; or Politicians vs. Statesmen 
IV.—Torquato Tasso. | 1X .—Notices and Criticisms 
V.—The English Language 


CONTENTS OF No. III. 


I1.—Lord Bacon | VI.—A Glance at the Turkish Empire 
1Il.—American Female Novelists | VII.—The Greek Tragic Drama —sophocles 
Il].—Camoens and his Translators. VIll.—French Romances and American Morals 
1V.—England under the Stuarts 1X.—Notices and Criticisms 

V.—Tendencies of Modern Thought 


CONTENTS OF No. IV 


I.—Persian Poetry V1I.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain 
Il.—Americanisms. VIIL.—Motley’s United Netherlands 
Ill.—Mexican Antiquities VIlI.—The Lessons of Revolutions 
1V.—Modern Criticism IX.—Quackery and the Quacked 
V.—Popular Botany. X.—Notices and Criticisms 
CONTENTS OF No. V. 
I —Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos | VII.—The Sciences among the Ancieat and Mod 
II.—The Jesuits end their Founder erns 
Ill.—Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of Legis- VIII.—Danish and Swedish Poetry 
lation IX.—The Secession Rebellion; why it must be 
IV.—Greek Comic Drama—<Aristophanes. put down. 
V.—Recent French Literature X.—Notices and Criticisms 
V1.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny | 


CONTENTS OF No. VI. 


I.—The Poetical Literature of Spain VL.—Wills and Will Making, 
Il.—Hans Christian Andersen and his Fairy VIl.—Aristotile—His Life, Labors, and Influence 
Legends Vill. —Carthage and the Carthaginians. 
Il].—Influence of Music—the Opera IX.—Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
IV.—The De Saussures and their Writings— X.—The Secession Rebellion and its sympa 
Mdme. Necker thizers 
V.—Mahomet and the Koran. XI.—Notices and Crticisms 


CONTENTS OF No. VII. 





I1.—The Men and Women of Homer, | V1.—Russia on the way to India 


Il. —Fallacies of Buckie’s Theory of Civilization VIl.—Berkeley , His Life and Writings 
I1].—Burial Customs and Obitua!l Lore | VIU.—Count De Cavour 

IV —Modern Italian Literature IX.—The Morals of Trade 
V.—Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law X.—Notices and Criticisms 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1. All articles should be received. at least, a month before the day of publication 

2. The Editor claims the right of making whatever alterations or omissions may seem necessary in any 
article accepted 

3. No article of sectarian or political biag will be published 

4. Rejected articles will be returned, if desired, on receipt of a sufficient number of stamps to 
pay postage 

6. Contributions from all parts of the United States and British America are equally welcome ; they 
will be accepted or rejected, solely according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuit 
ableness ; and the highest price paid by any similar work in America will be given for those possessing 
adequate merit 
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